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PREFACE 


Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 

Department  of  Agriculture, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  July  15,  1914. 

There  is  perhaps  no  source  of  information  upon  subjects  relating 
to  either  practical  or  scientific  agriculture  that  is  so  easily  available 
as  the  Farmers'  Institute,  and  whatever  adds  to  the  efficiency  ot 
these  institutes  is  of  paramount  importance.    The  hope  of  increas- 
ing their  usefulness  to  the  farmers  of  the  Stat^^  has  led  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  what  is  known  as  the  Farmers'  Normal  Institute,  m 
which  all  institute  managers  and  lecturers  of  the  State  come  to- 
other once  a  year  for  consultation  and  instruction.  _ 
"  In  order  that  the  instruction  given  at  these  institutes  may  be 
available  to  the  greatest  possible  number,  this  Department  P^Wishes 
in  bulletin  form  their  proceedings,  and  so  we  send  out  the  following 
bulletin,  No.  253,  containing  the  full  proceedings  of  the  Normal 
Institute  held  at  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  May  26,  to  28,  1914,  m  the  hope 
that  it  may  prove  helpful  upon  the  many  farms  and  m  the  many 
farmhouses  to  which  it  may  come. 

N.  B.  CEITCHFIELD, 
/  ^  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Oommonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 

Department  of  Agriculture, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  July  10,  1914. 

Hon.  N.  B.  Critchfield,  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith,  bulletin  of  the 
Eleventh  Annual  "Farmers'  Normal  Institute,"  which  was  held  at 
Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  May  26  to  28,  1914. 

Very  respectfully, 

A.  L.  MARTIN, 
Director  of  Institutes. 
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MEMBERS 

OF  THE 

Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Agriculture 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1914 


'  MEMBERS  EX-OFFICIO. 

HON.  JOHN  K.  TENER,  Governor. 

HON.  HENRY  HOUCK,  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs. 

DR  N  C  SCHAEFFER,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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W.  Theo.  Wittman,   Allentown,   1917 


APPOINTED  BY  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  BEE-KEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
E.  A.  Weimer,   Lebanon,     1915 


ELECTED  BY  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

^  Term  expires 
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Butler'  Wm.  H.  Milliron,   Euclid  1917 

Cambria,   L.  J.  Bearer,   Hastings,   1916 
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Term  expires 
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Erie,  John  J.  Rouse,   Wattsburg,   1916 
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Greene',   C.  E.  Lantz,   Oarmichaels,   1916 

Huntingdon,   Geo.  G.  Hutchison,  ...  .Warrior's  Mark,   1915 

Indiana,  S.  C.  George  West  Lebanon,   1916 

Jefferson ,   Peter  B.  Cowan  Brookville  1916 

Juniata,  '  Matthew  Rodgers  Mexiioo,   1915 

Lackawanna,   Horace  Seamans  Pactoryville,   1916 

Lancaster  J.  Aldus  Herr,   Lancaster,   1917 

Lawrence,'   Sylvester  Shaffer  Newcastle,   1916 

Lebanon,'   H.  C.  Snavely,   Cleona,   1916 

Lehigh,   P.  S.  Fenstermacher,  ..AUentown,   1915 

Luzerne,   •  •  •  • 

Lycoming,   A.  J.  Kahler,   Hughesville,   1915 

McKean,   E.  A.  Studholme  Smethport,   1916 

Mercer,'  W.  C.  Black,   Mercer,   1917 

Mifflin,'  M.  M.  Naginey  Milroy,   1916 

Monroe,   P.  S.  Brong,   Saylorsburg  .1916 

Montgomery,   John  H.  Schultz,   Norristown,   1917 

Montour  J.  Miles  Derr  Milton,   1916 

Northampton  C.  S.  Messinger  Tatamy,   1915 

Northumberland,   L  A.  Eschbach,   Milton,  R.  D. ,   1916 

Perry  Clark  M.  Bower  Blain,   1916 

Philadelphia,   David  Rust,   Philadelphia,   1916 

Piko  B.  F.  Killam  Paupack,   1915 

Potter   

Schuylkill,   John  Shoener  New  Ringgold,   1916 

Snyder,  

Somerset  Robert  W.  Lohr ,   Boswell,   1917 

Sullivan,    E.  R.  Warburton,   Campbellsville,   1915 

Susquehanna,  Frank  A.  Davies  Montrose  1916 
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OFFICERS 


PRESIDENT. 
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"  VICE  PRESIDENTS. 
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B  P.  Killam,   Paupack. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 
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M.  M.  Naginey  Milroy. 
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R.  J.  Weld,  Assistant  Secretary  Sugargrove. 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEE,   CONSULTING  SPECIALISTS  AND  STANDING 
COMMITTEES  AS  REPORTED  BY  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE. 

Dr.  W.^rank  Beck  Altoona. 

Mrs.  Jean  Kane  Foulke  West  Chester. 

J.  Newton  Glover,   Vicksburg. 
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Pomologist,   Chester  J.  Tyson  Ploradale. 

Chemist,   Dr.  William  Frear  State  College. 
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W.  C.  Black,   Mercer. 
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W.  Theo.  Wittman,   '  Allentown. 
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PKOCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SPRING  MEETING  OF  THE  PENN- 
SYLVANIA STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE,  HELD 
IN    THE    COURT    HOUSE,  STROUDSBURG, 
PA.,  MAY  26,  1914. 


Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  May  26,  1913,  9.30  A.  M. 

The  Spring  Meeting  was  called  to  order,  with  Vice-President  B.  F. 
Killam  in  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  first  thing  on  the  program,  is  roll-call  of 
the  members.  Will  the  members  please  respond  to  their  names,  as 
the  Secretary  calls  the  roll? 

Roll-call  by  Hon.  N.  B.  Critchfield,  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
showed  the  following  members  present:  A.  I.  Weidner,  S.  S.  Bly- 
holder,  W.  Frank  Be'ck,  F.  D.  Kerrick,  B.  Frank  Wambold,  Wm.  H. 
Milliron,  L.  J.  Bearer,  R.  J.  Heilman,  Edward  Lienhard,  John  A. 
Woodward,  M.  E.  Conard,  J.  H.  Wilson,  Joel  A.  Herr,  Thomas  H. 
Wittkorn,  Geo.  G.  Hutchison,  S.  C.  George,  Peter  B.  Cowan,  Matthew 
Rodgers,  Horace  Seamans,  J.  Aldus  Herr,  P.  S.  Fenstei  macher,  M.  M. 
Naginey,  F.  S.  Brong,  John  H.  Schultz,  C.  S.  Messinger,  I.  A.  Esch- 
bach,  Clark  M.  Bower,  B.  F.  Killam,  John  Shoener,  E.  R.  Warbur- 
ton,  C.  H.  DeWitt,  J.  Newton  Glover,  Jas.  M.  Paxton,  W.  F.  Holtzer, 
Geo.  F.  Barnes,  Mrs.  Jean  Jane  Foulke,  E.  A.  Weimer  and  Hon.  N.  B. 
Critchfield,  Secretary. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD :  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  quorum 
present,  and  we  can  now  proceed  to  business. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  think  the  next  thing  in  order  now  is  to  ap- 
point a  Committee  on  Credentials.  I  will  appoint  on  that  com- 
mittee Joel  A.  Herr,  George  F.  Barnes  and  M.  M.  Naginey.  Next  in 
order  will  be  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting. 

MR.  JOEL  A.  HERR:  Just  a  moment  before  you  begin:  If  any 
of  you  have  any  credentials  to  present,  please  hand  them  in,  and  the 
Committee  will  retire  to  the  next  room. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Will  the  Secretary  please  read  the  minutes  of 
the  last  meeting? 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  by  Secretary  Critch- 
field. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Now,  gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  reading 
of  the  minutes;  if  there  are  no  objections,  they  will  stand  approved 
as  read.   Not  hearing  any,  the  minutes  are  approved. 
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The  Committee  of  Credentials  not  being  ready  to  report,  we  will 
take  a  recess  of  ten  minutes. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  One  minute,  please;  since  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Board  we  have  lost  several  members  by  death,  and  one  of  them 
was  a  man  distinguished  in  several  walks  of  life.  He  was  a  farmer, 
a  Governor,  a  Judge  and  a  General — I  refer  to  General  Beaver,  who 
was  for  so  many  years  a  faithful  member  of  this  Board.  I,  therefore, 
move  that  a  Committee  on  Memorial  be  appointed,  and  would  sug- 
gest Col.  Woodward  be  a  member  of  that  committee;  he  comes  from 
the  same  county,  and  was  a  life-long  friend  of  General  Beaver. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD :    I  second  that  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Would  three  members  be  sufficient  for  that 
committee?   T  think  that  would  l)e  about  the  proper  number. 

MR.  FENSTERMACHER:  We  have  lost  another  honored  mem- 
ber— Mr.  Peachey. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  I  include  all  the  members  of  the  Board  who 
may  have  died. 

MR.  BLYHOLDER:  In  the  matter  of  Brother  Peachey,  would  it 
not  be  more  proper  for  the  Institute  workers  to  take  action  on  his 
death?  He  was  an  active  Institute  worker,  but  was  not  a  member 
of  the  Board  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

MR.  BRONG:  I  would  suggest  to  the  Chairman  that  a  committee 
from  among  the  lecturers  be  appointed  also. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  At  a  future  time  there  will  be  a  meeting  of 
the  Institute  workers,  and  that  would  be  the  proper  time  to  appoint 
a  Committee  on  Memorials  of  the  Institute  workers.  As  Brother 
Blyholder  has  said,  Mr.  Peachey  was  not  a  member  of  the  Board, 
but  of  the  Normal  Institute. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD:  There  is  nothing  before  the 
Board  now  except  this  Committee.  If  any  of  you  know  of  any  death 
among  the  members  of  the  Board  report  it  to  this  committee.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  a  similar  committee  will  be  appointed  by  the 
Normal  Institute,  and  they  can  then  take  action  on  the  death  of 
any  members  of  the  Institute  force. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  take  it,  then,  that  this  Committee  is  to  be 
appointed  from  among  the  members  of  the  Board;  am  I  right? 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD:    Yes,  I  think  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  will  appoint  on  this  Committee,  Col.  Wood- 
ward, Dr.  Kerrick,  and  Mr.  Fenstermacher. 
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COL.  WOODWARD:    May  I  ask  when  this  Committee  is  to  re- 
port? 

The  CHAIRMAN :    At  the  next  meeting  of  the  State  Board,  unless 
you  can  make  up  the  report  immediately. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD:  It  would  be  all  right  to  report 
at  this  meeting  if  it  can  be  ready  in  time;  or  it  may  be  possible  to 
have  another  meeting  before  we  leave  here.  If  they  prefer,  the  Com- 
mittee can  have  until  the  next  meeting  in  January.  My  own  thought 
is  that  it  would  be  most  proper  for  the  Committee  to  make  the  re- 
port now;  we  can  be  called  together  any  time  before  we  leave  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  this  report. 

COL.  WOODWARD :    If  the  other  members  of  the  Committee  will 
meet  me  before  we  leave  the  hall,  we  will  confer  on  the  matter. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  Let  us  have  a  report  at  this  meeting,  if  pos- 
sible; some  of  the  members  may  be  in  the  other  world  before  the 
next  meeting. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  May  I  be  permitted  to  state  that  the 
Normal  Institute  will  take  a  recess  at  any  time  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  this  report? 

The  CHAIRMAN:  We  will  have  three  days  to  prepare  this  re- 
port before  the  Institute  adjourns. 

^SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD :  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  this 
is  an  unusually  important  report,  on  account  of  the  number  of  years 
General  Beaver  was  a  member  of  the  Board,  and  his  active  work  in 
its  behalf,  and  the  number  of  persons  who  may  want  to  say  some- 
thing on  this  report,  as  well.  I  think,  therefore,  it  might  be  better 
to  hold  over  until  the  regular  annual  meeting.  I  am  giving  this  as 
my  own  personal  opinion. 

COL.  WOODWARD :  The  unusual  character  of  the  report  would 
make  it  seem  desirable,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  a  little  more  time  to 
deliberate  over  it.  I  would,  therefore,  suggest  that  we  be  given  a 
little  more  time  and  allowed  to  report  at  our  next  meeting. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  It  is  really  in  the  hands  of  this  Committee 
whether  they  report  now  or  not  until  January.  If  they  come  in 
with  the  report  at  this  meeting  it  will  be  received;  if  not,  it  will 
hold  over  until  January. 

COL.  WOODWARD:  Will  the  members  of  this  Committee  meet 
the  Chairman  in  this  room  to  the  left,  right  now? 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Any  further  business  before  us  now?  If  not, 
I  will  declare  a  recess  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  until  the  Committee 
on  Credentials  is  ready  to  report. 

(A  short  recess  was  thereupon  taken.  Upon  the  entrance  of  the 
Committee  on  Credentials,  the  Chairman  called  the  meeting  again 
to  order). 
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The  CHAIEMAN:  We  are  now  ready  to  recieve  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Credentials. 

MR.  JOEL  A.  HERE:  The  Committee  on  Credentials  is  ready 
to  report  now,  or  sometime  later,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    We  are  ready  to  hear  this  report  now. 

MR.  JOEL  A.  HERR:  The  committee  begs  to  report  that  it  has 
received  the  credentials  of  William  H.  Milliron,  of  Butler  county,  who 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  three 
years  from  January,  1914.  Several  other  credentials  were  received, 
but  we  found  their  terms  did  not  expire  until  1915,  and  we  thought  it 
advisable  to  hold  these  credentials  for  action  at  the  proper  time. 

On  motion  properly  seconded,  and  duly  carried  in  the  regular  way, 
this  report  was  accepted. 

MR.  JOEL  A.  HERR:  I  might  add  that  the  reason  these  cre- 
dentials were  submitted  ahead  of  time  is  because  these  societies  hold 
their  meetings  after  the  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Board, 
and  if  they  were  not  elected  last  winter  they  would  not  be  elected 
in  time  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board.  These  credentials  can 
be  held  until  the  proper  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Is  there  any  unfinished  business  on  hand? 

The  SECRETARY:  No  special  unfinished  busines  except  the 
report  of  the  Road  Committee  that  was  appointed  at  the  last  meet- 
ing. 

MR.  JOEL  A.  HERR:  T  beg  to  report  to  the  Board  that  since 
out  last  meeting  we  have  lost  one  of  our  consulting  members  of  the 
Board  by  death — Dr.  Isaac  A.  Harvey,  of  Lock  Haven,  the  Min- 
eralogist of  the  Board;  this  leaves  a  vacancy  to  be  filled  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  would  say  that  the  Road  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  at  its  last  meeting  has  been  at  work,  and  has 
a  report  that  will  be  read. 

Mr.  Killam,  the  Chairman  of  the  Road  Committee,  read  the  fol- 
lowing report: 

REPORT  OF  ROAD  COMMITTEE. 


To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen : — 

Your  Committee,  known  as  the  "Road  Committee,"  appointed  by 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  at  the  January 
meeting,  1914,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  and  recommending  a 
way  whereby  sufficient  funds  for  building,  maintaining  and  repair- 
ing the  highways  of  this  Commonwealth,  now  owner  or  controlled 
by  'he  same,  can  be  done,  beg  leave,  at  this  time,  to  report  as  follows: 
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First:  Your  Committee  met  at  Harrisburg,  Penna.,  April  24,  last, 
at  the  Bolton  Hotel,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  Chairman,  and  went 
over  the  subject  as  carefully  and  fully  as  our  limited  time  would 
permit;  each  individual  member  of  the  Committee,  however,  giving 
personal  thought  and  study  to  the  subject  more  or  less  up  to  that 
time,  fully  realizing  the  responsibility  placed  upon  them.  Desiring 
to  avoid  the  possibility  of  causing  a  crop  of  official  or  municipal 
nettles  to  spring  forth,  we  came  in  contact  with  tlie  different  de- 
partments of  our  State  and  had  very  little  trouble  in  arriving  at  and 
forming  conclusions,  thus  making  our  report  from  our  own  investiga- 
tion and  the  knowledge  obtained,  all  of  which,  if  written  in  here, 
would  be  somewhat  foreign  to  the  subject  and  duties  assigned  your 
Committee. 

Second:  We  desire  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  we  are  in  favor  of 
the  Shackleford  Road  Bill,  now  in  Congress,  as  it  passed  the  House, 
and  is  now  in  the  Senate,  meeting  with  opposition  by  advocates  of 
the  ocean  to  ocean  or  scenic  highways,  which,  if  amended  and  be- 
comes a  law,  as  desired  by  a  certain  element  that  knew  very  little 
about  the  requirements  of  the  great  rural  districts  of  the  country, 
will,  we  believe,  be  of  very  little  benefit  to  the  agricultural  interests 
of  this  State,  or  to  the  people  generally. 

Third:  We  recommend  a  pay-as-you-go  policy  in  building  and 
maintaining  of  highways,  and  are  opposed  to  any  bonding  issue  at 
the  present  time,  as  we  feel  the  revenue  of  the  State  is  sufficient  to 
carry  on  this  work. 

Fourth:  We  believe  that  a  system  of  highways  connecting  the 
rural  districts  with  the  nearby  market  towns  and  railroad  stations, 
thereby  connecting  the  agricultural  districts  and  the  people  in  the 
rural  sections  to  their  home  towns,  will  be  a  great  uplift  to  agricul- 
ture and  also  to  the  consumers  of  all  farm  products.  Such  a  system 
of  highways,  we  believe,  would  do  the  greatest  amount  of  good  to 
the  greatest  number  of  people,  by  lessening  the  high  cost  of  living 
very  materially,  by  doing  away  to  some  extent  with  the  middleman 
and  his  profits,  and  not  endangering  the  producer  by  decreasing  the 
price  to  him  of  his  agricultural  commodities  offered  for  sale;  thus 
bringing  closer  together  the  producer  and  consumer. 

Fifth:  We  believe  in  a  more  economical  use  of  the  moneys  ex- 
pended for  construction  and  maintenance  of  State  highways. 

Sixth:  We  do  not  believe  that  a  permanent  highway  that  will 
last  for  many  years  with  ordinary  use,  without  any  repair,  has  been, 
or  ever  will  be  built. 

Seventh:  We  believe  that  an  expenditure  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars  per  mile  for  building  State  highways  is  an  evidence  of  ex- 
travagance, bad  management,  waste  of  funds,  and  is  not  of  lasting 
benefit. 

Eighth:    We  cannot  emphasize  the  fact  too  strongly  that  the 
maintenance  of  highways  is  as  important  as  building.    We  all  agree 
that  a  highway  once  built  should  be  looked  after  and  kept  in  repair, 
and  that  funds  for  repair  and  maintenance  are  as  necessary,  or  even 
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more  so,  than  funds  for  building.  And  we  feel  that  our  State  Leg- 
islature, at  the  next  session,  should  so  arrange  that  funds  for 
maintenance  be  provided,  sufficient  to  keep  in  good  repair,  the  roads 
now  owned  or  taken  over  by  the  State. 

Ninth:  We  believe  that  good  roads  have  been,  and  qan  be  built 
at  an  actual  cost  of  not  over  $2,000.00  per  mile — of  crushed  stone, 
properly  put  down,  top-dressed,  shaped,  crowned  and  rolled;  and 
as  evidences  of  this  we  could  cite  several  instances  in  the  State,  with 
some  of  which  perhaps,  we  may  all  be  familiar. 

Tenth:  We  regret  the  fact  that  tlie  Automobile  License  Fund, 
amounting  to  fl, 600,000,  which  is  now  in  the  State  Treasury,  is 
not  available  for  road  repair  purposes,  and  recommend  that  some 
action  be  taken  that  will  make  such  fund  available  for  road  pur- 
poses by  the  Highway  Department  of  this  State,  at  once. 

Eleventh:  We  do,  however,  recommend  economy  along  certain 
lines,  which  we  believe  to  be  just  and  practical,  in  all  our  financial 
affairs,  which  will  give  us  ample  funds  for  all  purposes  in  connection 
with  the  building,  maintenance  and  repair  of  State  highways. 

Twelfth:  We  favor,  and  urge,  a  greater  concentration  of  all 
State  institutions  in  one,  or  even  three  sections  of  the  State.  If 
in  three,  an  Eastern,  Middle  and  Western  section;  and  having  such 
institution  or  institutions  connected  with  an  amount  of  tillable  land, 
thus  giving  employment  to  many  inmates  able  to  work  who  are 
now  unemployed.  We  believe  this  would  be  a  saving  of  a  great 
amount  of  money  each  year,  and  would  have  a  tendency  to  do  away 
with  many  of  the  institutions  throughout  the  State,  petitioning  the 
Legislature  for  aid  at  every  session,  and  thereby  lessen  in  numbers 
tlie  new  crop  of  hospitals  and  institutions  which  are  being  incu- 
bated and  coming  boldly  to  the  front  each  year  for  help.  We  be- 
lieve and  recommend  that  no  appropriation  of  moneys  whatever 
should  be  made  for  any  institutions  other  than  those  owned  and 
maintained  by  the  State.  Also,  that  all  others  should  be  self-sustain- 
ing or  could  be  made  so  with  the  assistance  of  the  people  interested 
and  living  in  the  section  where  such  institutions  are  located.  We 
also  believe  that  the  State  by  rendering  financial  aid  to  institutions 
other  than  those  it  owns,  and  controls  by  its  officials,  lessens  very 
materially  the  tendency  of  people  of  wealth  to  perform  an  act  of 
public  charity  and  lasting  benefit,  during  the  last  hours  of  their 
career  here  on  earth,  by  the  endowment  of  institutions  of  this  kind. 

Thirteenth:  We  are  in  favor  of  using  convict  labor  for  the  build- 
ing and  maintenance  of  highways,  wherever  practical. 

Fourteenth:  We  believe  in  an  equal  taxation  throughout  this 
Commonwealth  of  all  corporate  bodies,  so  that  all  telegraph,  tele- 
phone, coal,  oil,  gas  and  power  plants  and  other  corporations  that 
are,  or  should  be,  subjects  of  taxation,  pay  such  equal  amounts  of 
taxes  as  the  Constitution  of  our  State  provides,  which  would  in- 
crease the  revenues  of  the  State  very  materially  and  thereby  give 
us  ample  funds  for  road  purposes.  We,  therefore,  urge  the  next 
Legislature  of  our  State  to  ascertain  the  number  of  corporate  bodies 
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throughout  the  State  who  are  not  equally  assessed  or  not  assessed 
at  all,  and  by  legislative  enactment,  to  authorize  an  equalization  of 
taxes  such  as  would  be  just,  equitable  and  proper. 

Fifteenth:  We  recommend  that  an  appropriation  by  our  Legis- 
lature of  $6,000,000  be  made  available  for  State  highway  building 
and  maintenance  each  year,  from  general  revenues,  and  that  by  an 
equalization  of  taxes  throughout  this  Commonwealth  on  all  property 
now  taxed  for  State  purposes,  and  a  just  and  equitable  valuation 
and  assessment  placed  upon  the  many  industries  not  at  present  sub- 
jects of  taxation,  cutting  out  entirely  all  appropriations  for  institu- 
tions now  receiving  revenues  from  the  State  that  are  not  owned  or 
controlled  thereby,  an  amount  of  funds  suflacient  for  roadbuilding, 
maintenance  and  repair,  each  year  can  be  secured,  which  will,  if 
judiciously  expended,  place  our  great  Commonwealth  first  among 
the  states  for  good  roads,  getting  us  away  from  the  unenviable  posi- 
tion of  having  the  poorest  roads  of  any  of  our  Eastern  or  Middle 
states.     _  i , 

Eespectfully  submitted, 

,  (Signed,)  B.  F.  KILLAM, 

S.  S.  BLYHOLDEK, 
MATTHEW  RODGERS, 
C.  H.  DEWITT, 
P.  S.  FENSTERMACHER, 
-  Committee. 


MR.  KERRTCK:  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  report  as  read,  and 
include  in  the  motion  that  this  report  be  printed  in  pamphlet  form 
for  distribution,  and  the  report  referred  to  the  Legislative  Committee 
for  action.  •       .      ,  70:1 

MR.  JOEL  A.  HERR  :  T  beg  to  make  a  correction  in  that  motion. 
I  think  it  should  be  "received"  instead  of  "adopted,"  and  then  re- 
ferred to  the  Legislative  Committee. 

MR.  KERRICK:    It  can  be  adopted  and  then  referred. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD:  I  don't  like  to  disagree  with  my 
old  friend  Joel  Herr,  who  is  almost  always  right,  but  I  think  we  had 
better  adopt  it,  and  then  refer  it  to  the  Legislative  Committee  as 
the  action  of  the  Board.  If  we  refer  it  to  the  Committee  without  any 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Board,  they  will  be  at  sea  as  to  the  opinion 
of  the  Board  on  the  matter;  if  we  adopt  it  we  make  it  our  own 
thought,  and  we  can  do  this  and  then  let  it  pass  on  to  the  Legisla- 
tive Committee,  who  can  then  use  every  honorable  means  in  their 
power  to  secure  for  us  legislation  in  accordance  with  this  report. 

DR.  BECK:  I  like  the  report  very  much,  but  cannot  see  why  the 
report  on  good  roads  has  anything  to  do  with  the  hospitals  of  the 
State.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania  should 
be  able  to  have  good  roads  without  interfering  with  the  hospitals 
and  charitable  institutions  Avhich  are  the  envy  of  all  the  other  states. 
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ME.  KILLAM:  T  think  the  gentleman  may  misunderstand  the 
purpose  of  this  Committee.  It  was  to  devise  means  of  raising  money 
for  the  maintenance  of  our  State  highways.  Tt  is  one  thing  to  go 
to  the  Legislature  and  ask  for  appropriations,  which  we  do;  but 
we  can  also  show  how  this  money  can  be  made  available,  and  this 
is  what  we  have  tried  to  do.  I  think  the  best  thing  would  be  to 
adopt  the  report  and  then  let  the  Legislative  Committee  take  up 
the  matter  and  act  on  it.  Let  the  Legislative  Committee  get  busy 
on  some  act  of  Assembly  along  this  line. 

ME.  BAENES:    I  think  the  report  should  be  adopted  in  order 
that  the  Legislative  Committee  may  act  intelligently  upon  it. 

MES.  FOULKE:  It  seems  to  be  that  the  Committee,  in  devising 
a  means  of  raising  money  for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  the 
State  highways,  has  suggested  a  plan  that  is  very  much  like  "robbing 
Peter  to  pay  Paul."  I  am  heartily  in  sympathy  with  Dr.  Beck,  and 
I  don't  see  whv  we  should  take  money  from  something  that  needs  it 
as  badly  as  do  our  hospitals,  charitable  institutions  and  orphan 
asylums.  I  am  at  the  head  of  the  hospital  movement  in  Chester 
county,  and  I  know  something  of  the  needs  of  these  institutions. 
And  at  the  same  time,  mv  work  brings  me  in  contact  with  cases  all 
over  the  State  that  simply  emphasize  the  needs  of  such  institutions. 
I  can't  see  why  the  money  should  be  taken  from  institutions  that  are 
doing  so  mucii  good,  even  for  good  roads,  necessary  as  they  are. 

COL.  WOODWAET):  T  would  ask  for  the  reading  of  the  resolu- 
tion appointing  the  Committee. 

SECEETAEY  CEITCHFIELI) :  The  complete  record  of  the  last 
meeting  is  not  available  at  this  time;  but  I  think  T  can  give  you  the 
resolution  from  memory,  at  least  near  enough  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. If  my  memory  is  not  at  fault,  it  reads  something  like  this: 
"Moved,  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  devise  and  report  upon 
some  plan  by  which  money  may  be  raised  for  the  erection  and  main- 
tenance of  the  system  of  highways  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania." 

COL.  WOODWAED:  That  clears  the  situation  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  and  I  think  the  report  is  so  fair  and  so  essentially  correct 
in  its  findings  that  I  hesitate  to  mar  it  by  even  a  suggestion.  And 
yet  I  believe  I  would  put  into  interrogative  form  this  suggestion: 
Are  we  ready,  as  a  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  to  put  ourselves  on 
record,  to  commit  ourselves  to  the  declaration  of  never  having  the 
State  issue  bonds  in  regard  to  roads?  If  I  heard  correctly— my  hear- 
ing is  defective  sometimes — the  report  puts  the  Board  in  opposition 
to  the  issue  of  bonds  at  any  time.  T  may  say  that  in  reference  to 
my  own  position  in  the  matter,  I  was  thoroughly  in  opposition  to  the 
last  vote  on  bonds  when  it  was  up  before  the  people;  but  I  conceive 
it  entirely  possible  that  within  a  decade,  or  perhaps  less  or  more, 
the  position  should  be  changed,  and  it  become  very  important  that 
we  should  issue  bonds  for  the  building  of  roads,  and  it  seems  to  me— 
I  will  ask  this  question  of  the  Board:  Is  it  best  or  wise,  to  commit 
ourselves  irretrievably  to  the  doctrine  of  saying  that  the  State  shall 
not  at  any  time  issue  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  road-making?  I  put 
it  in  the  interrogative  form,  so  as  to  best  bring  it  out  in  the  form 
of  a  discussion. 
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MR.  JOEL  A.  HERE  :  The  Secretary  says  I  am  right  sometimes, 
and  I  think  I  am  right  this  time.  I  am  opposed  to  adopting  the  re- 
port at  this  time  because  I  think  we  have  not  digested  it.  If  it  is 
put  in  pamphlet  form,  as  Brother  Kerrick  suggested,  we  can  digest 
it,  and  adopt  it  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board.  It  can  then  go  to 
the  Legislative  Committee.  A  Committee  can  better  consider  and 
digest  the  thing  than  the  whole  Board  can.  I  don't  think  that  we 
have  the  time  today  to  consider  and  digest  it,  or,  in  view  of  what 
Col.  Woodward  says,  to  get  together  on  the  subject. 

MR.  BECK:  I  don't  v>^ant  to  go  back  to  Blair  county  on  record 
in  the  papers  that  I  have  voted  in  opposition  to  the  hospitals,  chari- 
table institutions,  or  homes  for  little  children,  in  which  we  are  so 
much  interested  all  over  this  State,  and  I  don't  want  to  go  back 
there  with  a  record  of  having  voted  with  the  State  Board  against  a 
thing  of  that  kind. 

COL.  WOODWARD :  I  think  that  Mr.  Herr  is  in  the  right,  in  sug- 
gesting that  we  are  not  ready  to  adopt  this  report  until  we  have 
thoroughly  digested  it. 

MR.  BOND:  We  are  just  where  we  were  six  years  ago,  and  we 
are  going  to  continue  to  discuss  this  subject  for  five  or  six  years 
more,  and  wind  up  just  where  we  were  before — not  a  bit  further. 

ME.  SCHULTZ:  I  cannot  help  but  feel  like  CoL  Woodward — 
that  we  can  hardly  care  to  go  on  record  as  saying  that  we  are  in 
opposition  to  the  State  issuing  bonds  at  any  time.  That  is  going 
pretty  far.  We  are  not  ready  to  do  so  now,  but  we  cannot  speak 
for  the  future,  and  I  think  it  would  be  best  and  wisest  to  differ 
with  the  Committee  on  this  point. 

MR.  KILLAM:  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  do  this  injustice  to 
the  State.  There  is  a  great  amount  of  money  already  available,  if  it 
is  only  properly  applied. 

DR.  BECK:  I  would  like  to  ask  why,  with  this  great  amount  of 
money  already  available,  you  are  attacking  the  hospitals? 

MR.  KILLAM:  e  are  not  attacking  the  hospitals  already  cre- 
ated, but  they  are  creating  them  every  year  and  men  are  elected 
to  the  Legislature  on  condition  that  they  will  secure  an  appropria- 
tion to  a  certain  hospital  or  chari+able  institution  in  their  section. 
In  order  to  carry  his  point,  he  needs  the  vote  of  the  other  man  who 
may  have  a  like  project,  and  this  man  promises  his  vote  for  the  meas- 
ure, on  condition  that  the  first  man  will  vote  for  his  project,  and  as 
a  result  millions  of  dollars  are  taken  from  the  revenues  of  the  State, 
that  the  State  has  not  the  right  to  give  away. 

MRS.  FOULKE:  If  the  State  hospitals  and  State  institutions 
were  run  in  the  same  efficient  manner  that  the  private  institutions 
and  hospitals  are  run,  there  would  be  no  need  of  private  institutions. 
But  they  are  not  well  run  and  the  private  institution  must  come  in 
and  fill  up  the  gap. 

MR.  KILLAM:  I  don't  know  that  they  are  all  private  institu- 
tions. 
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MRS.  FOULKE:    But  that  does  not  enter  into  the  road  problem; 
it  is  merely  a  rider  on  the  bill. 

MR.  KILLAM:  We  recommend  the  centralization  of  these  State 
institutions,  and  the  tilling  of  unused  lands  by  the  inmates  who 
are  able  to  work.  We  have  some  of  these  centralized  institutions 
now  in  the  middle  part  of  the  State,  and  they  will  be  self-supporting 
within  three  years,  relieving  the  public  of  the  necessity  of  expending 
on  them  a  large  amount  of  money. 

DR.  BECK:  If  we  attack  the  State  institutions,  the  next  thing 
the  P.  O.  S.  of  A.  or  something  of  that  kind  will  attack  the  ap- 
propriations to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

MR.  KILLAM:    We  are  not  attacking  the  State  institutions. 

GOL.  WOODWARD:  It  seems  to  me  from  this  discussion  that 
this  question  is  not  ready  for  adoption. 

SECRETARY  CRITOHFIELD  If  this  discussion  is  to  con- 
tinue, then  the  persons  speaking  Avill  please  address  the  Chair  and 
make  their  remarks  in  the  regular  war,  instead  of  conducting  a  col- 
loquy between  people. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  There  are  no  State  hospitals  except  for  tiie 
unfortunate  insane;  the  others  are  private  affairs.  There  is  no  hos- 
pital that  I  have  more  respect  for  than  the  Altoona  hospital,  where 
Dr.  Beck  lives;  the  poor  are  taken  care  of  there.  But  there  are,  un- 
fortunately, too  many  hospitals  in  the  State  where  the  poor 
stand  very  little  chance  of  getting  any  attention,  and  T  can  cite  you 
to  cases  wliere  doctors  patronize  certain  hospitals  very  extensively — 
some  of  them  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  miles  from  where 
they  live — so  much  so  that  it  is  a  cause  of  comment.  Now,  I  don't 
know  whether  these  doctors  divide  the  fee,  but  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  certain  doctors  are  feeders  of  certain  institutions.  There 
is  not  a  heart  that  is  in  warmer  sympathy  with  the  poor  and  suffer- 
ing than  is  mine;  and  yet  I  see  appropriations  going  towards  some 
of  these  things  that  a  little  check  on  might  be  very  beneficial.  And, 
as  has  been  said  in  the  report,  by  these  indiscriminate  appropriations, 
we  are  discouraging  the  rich  from  doing  for  these  institutions  what 
they  did  in  former  years. 

This  question  of  a  bond  issue  has  come  up  before  the  people  this 
year,  and  they  refused  it.  I  don't  think  we  should  tell  the  future 
generations  Avhat  they  ought  to  do.  Let  us  satisfy  ourselves  by  say- 
ing what  we  ourselves  want  or  do  not  want  to  do. 

The  greatest  trouble  in  our  Commonwealth  today  is  inequality 
of  taxation.  This  is  a  question  that  we  have  discussed  in  our  Board 
meetings  and  at  our  Institutes  for  years,  and  yet  we  have  not  come 
to  a  head.  We  have  corporations  that  do  not  give  a  proper  return  to 
the  Commonwealth.  We  are,  therefore,  advocating  an  equality  of 
taxation.  And  I  do  not  think  we  are  striking  at  our  hospitals;  we 
are  simply  trying  to  remove  some  of  the  excessive  demands  that  are 
such  a  drain  on  the  revenues  of  the  State,  in  the  form  of  appropria- 
tions. 
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MR.  KILLAM:  I  don't  think  this  question  is  properly  under- 
stood. The  report  says  that  we  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  a  bond 
issue  at  the  present  time.  I  believe  this  report  should  go  before 
the  Legislative  Committee,  as  adopted  by  the  Board,  and  with  this 
report  before  them,  the  Legislative  Committee  should  try  to  frame 
some  legislation  that  would  be  effective. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFTELD:  I  move  to  substitute  for  the 
motion  before  the  house,  the  following:  That  the  report  of  the 
Committee  be  received,  and  that  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  fur- 
nish the  members  of  the  Board  with  a  copy  of  it;  that  the  Commit- 
tee be  continued,  and  that  discussion  and  action  on  this  report  be 
taken  up  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Board. 

MR.  JOEL  A.  HERR:    I  second  the  motion. 

MR.  GEORGE:    There  is  a  niotion  before  the  house. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD:  It  is  offered  as  a  substitute  for 
that  motion,  and  can  then  be  acted  upon. 

MR.  FENSTERMACHER:  Will  all  due  respect  to  our  honored 
Secretary,  the  work  of  this  Committee  would  be  advanced  if  this 
report  was  accepted.  Our  idea  is  to  bring  this  matter  up  before  the 
people,  and  in  the  newspapers  for  action ;  get  the  newspapers  to  take 
it  up,  and  see  if  something  does  not  happen  at  Harrisburg  next 
winter. 

COL.  WOODWARD:  The  best  way  to  do  that  is  to  act  on  the 
Secretary's  resolution,  and  get  it  presented  to  the  members  in 
pamphlet  form. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  I  am  sure  the  worthy  Secretary  of  the 
Board  has  the  best  intentions  in  regard  to  this  report;  and,  yet, 
there  is  one  institution  toward  which  the  entire  State  is  looking 
toda3%  and  that  is  thi^  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Our  great  State 
College  and  all  lines  of  farming  are  today  looking  to  this  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  for  expression,  and  I  feel  that  it  would  be  a 
mistake,  at  this  point,  to  fail  to  endorse  this  report.  It  would  vitiate 
the  work  of  this  Committee,  which  has  been  so  ably  done,  and  it 
would  let  the  matter  go  before  the  Legislative  Committee  without 
bearing  the  impress  of  the  opinion  of  this  great  body  of  men,  and 
to  do  this  would  be  to  mar  its  effect  on  that  Committee.  To  have  its 
full  effect,  it  should  go  before  that  Committee  which  is  to  frame 
the  legislation,  that  as  farmers,  we  demand  of  the  Legislature,  bear- 
ing the  impress  of  our  endorsement.  If  there  is  anything  impracti- 
cable about  this  report,  let  us  waive  it,  and  give  it  our  endorsement 
as  a  whole,  in  order  that  the  Legislative  Committee  may  have  some- 
thing to  work  on.  Let  us  go  before  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  and 
point  out  a  way  in  which  this  great  State  may  have  roads  com- 
mensurate with  its  greatness. 

Now,  as  to  the  question  of  bonds.  The  time  may  come,  as  has  been 
said,  when  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  will  be  ready  to  ratify  a  bond 
issue.  Let  the  future  take  care  of  itself.  The  report  simply  says 
that  for  the  present  we  are  opposed  to  it.  ^ 
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I  only  throw  out  these  suggestions.  We  have  just  felt  the  pulse  of 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania  on  this  great  problem,  and  I  know  they 
are  ready  to  ratifv  this  report.  I  stand  here  to  represent  them;  and 
I  stand  here,  also,  to  represent  the  Executive  Committee.  I  know 
what  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  want.  Let  us  express  it  by  en- 
dorsement of  this  report,  and  then  let  the  report  go  before  the  Leg- 
islative Committee. 

ME.  DE  WITT :    I  was  fortunate,  or  unfortunate  enough,  accord- 
ing to  the  way  you  ma^  .ook  at  it,  to  be  appointed  on  this  Commit- 
tee which  was  recommended  by  our  Governor.    I  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  the  office  of  State  Treasurer  Young,  who  is  from  our 
county,  and  a  man  for  whom  I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect.    I  put 
the  question  to  him,  as  to  how  to  raise  this  money,  and  said  the  Com- 
mittee had  been  recommended  to  do  such  and  such  things.   He  said: 
"DeWitt,  I  wish  I  had  time  to  show  you  some  figures;  some  other 
time  come  into  my  office  and  I  will  do  it.    There  is  money  enough 
for  everything  if  It  is  only  expended  judiciously."    He  cited  me  to 
thousand  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  that  had  been  mis- 
appropriated to  semi-State  hospitals,  and  I  reported  the  matter  to 
this  Committee.   I  wish  to  say  to  the  people  who  have  attacked  this 
report  that  I  do  not  think  you  understand  this  question.    If  your 
Committee  has  a  warm  spot  in  their  hearts,  it  is  for  the  hospitals. 
In  my  own  county  of  Tioga,  we  have  a  State  hospital,  and  I  would 
be  the  last  person  to  take  .  dand  against  it.  I  have  always  been  for 
it,  and  when  Mr.  Young  told  me  of  the  large  amount  of  money  that 
has  been  misappropriated,  I  could  not  believe  it,  and  it  took  the  evi- 
dence of  the  figures  to  convince  me,  and  even  then  I  was  reluctant 
to  believe  it.    As  Mr.  Martin  has  said,  the  people  of  the  State  are 
now  looking  to  this  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  say  "yes"  to  this 
great  question.    If  we  fail  to  adopt  it,  we  tie  the  hands  of  the  Leg- 
islative Committee,  and  we  are  about  where  we  began,  and  it  is  about 
time  something  was  done  to  check  the  misappropriation  of  these 
vast  sums  of  money,  and  apply  it  where  it  belongs,  so  that  we  may 
overcome  these  miserable  roads.    I  am  not  saying  these  things;  they 
are  facts.   You  know  this  as  well  as  I  do.  Col.  Woodward.    And  it 
is  pretty  bad  when  people  come  across  the  State  line,  and  say,  as 
they  do",  when  they  see  the  roads,  "Well,  we're  in  Pennsylvania 
again."   I  hope  something  can  be  done  in  the  matter. 

MR.  BOND:  Well,  where  are  we  at?  Where  is  the  resolution  to 
be  voted  upon? 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELI) :  In  answer  to  Mr.  Bond's  ques- 
tion, there  was  a  motion  before  the  house  to  adopt  the  report  of 
the  Road  Committee,  but  there  seemed  to  be  some  opposition  to  it, 
and  I  offered,  as  a  substitute,  that  this  Committee  be  continued  to 
report  at  the  regular  meeting.  This  substitute  was  simply  ofl'ered 
in  this  interest  of  harmony,  as  there  seems  to  be  some  opposition 
to  it.  I  am  ready,  with  your  permission,  to  withdraw  it.  I  cannot 
do  this  without  unanimous  consent. 

MR.  BOND:  If  that  substitute  has  not  been  voted  on,  it  can  be 
withdrawn. 
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SECRETARY  CRITOHFIELD:    I  beg  jour  pardon;  it  was  sec- 
onded, and  cannot  be  withdrawn  without  unanimous  consent. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Killam,  having  withdrawn  from  the  Chair  dur- 
ing the  discussion,  Mr.  George  toolv  the  Chair. 

COL.  WOODWARD:    In  the  interests  of  harmony,  I  will  not  ob- 
ject, but  I  greatly  regret  the  withdrawal. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    The  original  motion  is  now  before  the  house. 

MR.  BLYHOLDER:  I  hope  the  original  motion  will  pass.  I  am 
the  only  one  from  the  western  part  of  the  State  on  this  Committee, 
and  I  have  been  approached  by  many  on  this  question,  and  I  will 
be  approached  again  on  this  same  question.  Now  let  us  face  the 
music.  The  Committee  have  investigated  to  the  very  best  of  their 
ability,  and  T  make  this  statement  after  investigation.  Some  of 
the  statements  made  seemed  harsh  to  me;  we  did  not  want  to  see 
things  in  this  light,  but  we  were  made  to  see.  We  do  not  want  to 
strike  a  blow  at  any  just  hospital  cause,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
there  are  millions  of  dollars  appropriated  unjustly,  and  the  demands 
are  increasing  each  year.  In  many  of  our  hospitals  there  is  hardly 
any  provision  made  for  the  taking  care  of  the  poor.  The  wards 
are  all  filled  with  patients  who  can  pay  for  nurse  and  doctors 
fees,  and  the  poor  knock  in  vain  for  admission.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  there  is  now  a  strong  effort  being  made  for  the  establishment 
of  a  hospital  in  Pittsburgh  where  the  poor  can  be  taken  care  of. 
And  yet,  these  hospitals  are  all  supported  largely  by  the  State,  and 
established  for  the  benefit  of  people  who  cannot  atford  to  pay  the 
doctors.  Millions  of  dollars  annually  are  going  out  of  the  State 
Treasury  that  have  no  right  to  go  out.  and  I  want  this  Committee  to 
go  on  record  against  that  kind. 

So  far  as  the  bond  issue  is  concerned — we  want  to  go  on  record  as 
to  the  present;  let  the  future  take  care  of  itself. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Has  this  motion  been  properly  seconded? 

Several  members  seconded  the  motion  at  this  ])oint,  and  the  ques- 
tion having  been  put  in  the  regular  way,  the  motion  was  unanimously 
carried,  and  the  report  of  the  Road  Committee  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  next  thing  is  New  Business.  Is  there  any 
to  be  brought  before  the  Board? 

MR.  RANCK:  There  was  one  committee  appointed  at  Harris- 
burg  last  winter  to  present  the  exact  amount  of  money  spent  for  1914. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD:  That  committee  was  directed  to 
report  to  the  Secretary,  who  was  directed  to  place  it  in  the  publica- 
tion of  the  proceedings.  I  have  not  got  it  here,  and  the  best  I  can 
do  is  to  send  a  copy  of  it  to  any  one  who  wants  it  until  the  report  of 
the  last  meeting  is  published. 

MR.  FENSTERMACHER  :  I  have  a  copy  of  that  report  with  me, 
and  will  read  it,  if  desired,  although  it  was  not  intended  that  it 
should  come  up  at  this  meeting. 
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This  report  was  handed  to  Secretary  Critchfield,  who  read  it  for 
the  benefit  of  the  members. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD:  I  would  supplement  this  report 
by  saying  that  there  are  still  some  points  before  the  auditors  which 
have  not  yet  been  completed. 

The  CHAIRMAN :    Any  further  business  before  the  Board  ? 

MR.  JOEL  A.  HERR  :  T  find  in  looking  over  the  list  of  members 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  each  year — the  laws  of  the 
Board  require  that  that  the  terms  of  the  members  shall  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  they  expire  evenly — a  certain  number  each  year.  Now 
in  looking  over'  the  list,  I  find  that  there  are  twelve  whose  terms 
expire  in  1915,  twenty-eight  who  go  out  in  1916,  and  seventeen  whose 
terms  expire  in  1917.  Now  T  wonder  if  there  could  be  some  way  that 
the  Secretary  could  invent  that  would  make  the  expiration  of  these 
terms  uniform? 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD:  That  is  a  matter  largely  de- 
pendent upon  the  local  county  organization.  One  of  the  main  rea- 
sons for  this  is  that  members  resign  or  die,  and  new  ones  are  ap- 
pointed to  take  their  places,  and  instead  of  appointing  them  for  the 
unexpired  term,  they  are  appointed  for  the  full  three  years,  and  we 
cannot  very  well  go  back  on  what  has  been  done  in  the  county. 

MR.  JOEL  A.  HERR:    They  were  possibly  not  informed. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD:  Sometimes  a  man  dies  and  the 
Secretary  is  not  even  notified  until  a  new  man  comes  to  take  his 
place. 

MR.  JOEL  A.  HERR:  Can't  the  Committee  on  Credentials  ad- 
just this? 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD:  Possibly  they  can;  it  was  done 
several  years  ago,  but  soon  became  mixed  up  again. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:    I  move  we  adjourn. 

MR.  BLYHOLDER:  Before  we  adjourn,  I  want  to  make  an  an- 
nouncement. Any  member  of  the  Board  having  information  or  a 
resolution  to  offer  to  the  Legislative  Committee,  please  send  it  to  the 
Chairman  of  that  Committee,  so  that  when  the  proper  time  comes,  it 
can  be  taken  up  and  acted  upon.  From  the  interest  taken  (which  I 
am  glad  to  see)  it  looks  as  if  we  will  have  plenty  of  work  to  do.  I 
ask  you,  therefore,to  correspond  with  the  Chairman  so  that  we  naay 
have  time  to  consider  the  matters  to  be  presented  before  the  meeting 
of  the  Board  next  January.    Please  correspond  with  Mr.  DeWitt. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD:  Any  member  having  a  resolution 
to  offer,  I  think  the  pro])er  proceeding  would  be  to  refer  it  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions  and  let  them  act  upon  it  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Board  as  a  whole. 

MR.  BLYHOLDER:  Yes;  that  will  be  all  right.  We  should 
like  to  have  the  opinions  of  the  members,  and  therefore  would  like 
to  hear  from  them.  We  propose  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  other 
committees. 
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SECEETARY  CRITCHFIELD :  That  is  very  proper.  The  Legis- 
lative Committee  is  to  take  these  resolutions  and  put  them  in  proper 
form  to  be  voted  upon  and  by  every  possible  means  that  is  honor- 
able, to  secure  the  legislation  we  desire. 

MR.  FENSTERMACHER :  My  views  on  this  Committee  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  Mr.  Blyholder.  We  are  not  to  get  opinions  from 
the  members,  but  we  are  to  try  to  put  into  force  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Board;  that  is,  after  they  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Board,  we  are  to  bring  them  before  the  House  and  Senate,  and  have 
them  brought  about.    Am  I  right? 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD:  That  is  Mr.  Blyholders'  idea, 
and  that  is  right.  Mr.  Fenstermacher  was  not  listening,  I'm  afraid. 
The  Board  gives  endorsement  to  those  ideas,  and  then  turns  them 
over  to  the  Legislative  Committee  to  try  to  get  these  ideas  passed  by 
the  Legislature. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Any  further  business?  If  not,  we  are  ready 
for  adjournment. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD :    I  move  we  adjourn. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:    Second  that  motion. 

This  motion  having  been  duly  carried  in  the  regular  way,  the 
Chairman  declared  the  meeting  adjourned. 


N.  B.  CRITCHFIELD, 
Secretary. 
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LIST  OF  COUNTY  INSTITUTE  MANAGERS  FOR  THE  SEASON 

OF  1914-15. 


County.  Name  and  Address  of  OTiairmen. 

A.^iams,   A..  I.  Weidner,  Arendtsville. 

Allegheny,   A.  J.  Purdy,  Imperial,  R.  D. 

Armstrong,   S.  S.  Blyholder,  Kelly  Station. 

Beaver,   Walter  C.  Dunlap,  West  Bridgewater. 

Bedford,   W.  F.  Biddle,  Everett,  R.  D.  No.  2. 

Berks,  '  H.  G.  McGowan,  Geigers  Mills. 

Blair,'   W.  Prank  Beck,  Altoona. 

Bradford,   F-  D-  Kerrick,  Towanda,  R.  D.  No.  9. 

Buglts^   B.  F.  Wambold,  Sellersville. 

Butler,   W.  H.  Milliron,  Euclid.  .         :  ■ 

Cambria,   L-  J-  Bearer,  Hastings,  R.  D. 

Cameron  R.  P.  Heilman,  Emporium. 

Carbon,  '  Edward  Lienhard,  Mauch  Chunk,  R.  D.  No.  1. 

Center  John  A.  Woodward,  Howard. 

Chester,   M.  E.  Oonard,  Westgrove. 

Clarion,   J.H.Wilson,  Clarion. 

Clearfield ,   Harrison  Straw ,  Clearfield.  — 

Clinton  Joel  A.  Herr,  Millhall. 

Columbia ,   .A.  P.  Young .  Millville. 

Crawford,   W.  F.  Throop,  Espyville,  Pa. 

Cumberland  T.  J.  Ferguson,  Mechanicsburg. 

Dauphin,   E.  S.  Keiper,  Middletown. 

Delaware,   Thos.  H.  Wittkorn,  Media. 

Elk,    John  G.  Smith,  St.  Marys. 

Erie,  John  J.  Rouse,  Wattsburg. 

Fayette,   John  T.  Smith,  Dunbar,  R.  D.  No.  32. 

Forest  C.  A.  Randall,  Tionesta. 

Franklin  J.  P.  Young,  Marion. 

Fulton  Frank  Ranck,  Hancock,  Md. 

Greene  T.  V/.  Stewart,  Jefferson. 

Huntingdon,   G.  G.  Hutchison,  Warriors  Mark. 

Indiana,   S.  C.  George,  West  Lebanon. 

Jefferson,   Peter  B.  Cowan,  Brookville. 

Juniata  Matthew  Rodgers,  Mexico. 

Lackawanna,   Horace  Seamans,  Factoryville. 

Lancaster,   J.  Aldus  Herr,  Lancaster,  R.  D.  No.  4. 

Lawrence  Sylvester  Shaffer,  New  Castle,  R.  D.  No.  4. 

Lebanon,   Edward  Shuey,  Lickdale. 

Lehigh  P.  S.  Fenstermacher,  Allentown. 

Luzerne,   J.  E.  Hildebrant,  Dallas. 

Lycoming  A.  J.  Kahler,  Hughesville. 

McKean  E.  A.  Studholme,  Smethport. 

Mercer,   Wm.  C.  Black,  Mercer. 
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County.  Name  and  Address  of  Chairmen. 

Mifflin  M.  M.  Naginey,  Milroy. 

Monroe  F.  S.  Brong,  Saylorstiurg. 

Montgomery,   J-  H.  Schultz,  Norristown. 

Montour  J-  Miles  Derr,  Milton,  R.  D.  No.  1. 

Northampton,   C.  S.  Messinger,  Tatamy,  R.  D. 

Northumberland,   I.  A.  Eschbach,  Milton,  R.  D.  No.  1. 

Philadelphia,   S.  K.  Foster,  Torresdale. 

Perry,   C.  M.  Bower,  Blain. 

Pike,   B.  K.  Killam,  Paupack. 

Potter,   A.  T.  Crittenden,  Oswayo. 

Schuylkill.   John  Shoener,  New  Ringgold. 

Snyder,   F.  F.  Glass,  Freeburg. 

Somerset  J.  C.  Weller,  Rockwood. 

Sullivan,   B.  R.  Warburton,  Campbell ville. 

Susquehanna  F.  A.  Davies,  Montrose. 

Tioga.   C.  H.  De  Witt,  Mansfield. 

Union  J.  Newton  Glover,  Vicksburg. 

Venango,   W.  A.  Crawford,  Cooperstown. 

Warren.   G.  A.  Woodside,  Sugargrove. 

Washington,   Jas.  M.  Paxton,  Houston. 

Wayne,   W.  E.  Perham,  Varden. 

Westmoreland,   W.  F.  Holtzer,  Greensburg. 

Wyoming,   G.  A.  Benson,  Tunkhannock. 

York.   G.  F.  Barnes,  Rossville. 


/ 
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LIST  OF  INSTITUTE  LECTURERS  FOR  SEASON  OF  1913-14. 


Anderson ,  H.  M. ,  New  Park ,  Pa. 

Barnitz,  C.  M.,  Riverside,  Pa. 

Bell,  R.  H.,  State  College,  Pa. 

Bond,  M.  S.,  Danville,  Pa. 

Campbell,  J.  T.,  Hartstown,  Pa. 

Conard,  Dr.  M.  E.,  Westgrove,  Pa. 

Card,  Fred  W.,  Sylvania,  Pa. 

Cox,  J.  F.,  State  College,  Pa. 

Cornman,  C.  T.,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Darst,  W.  H.,  State  College,  Pa. 

Davis,  H.  P.,  State  College,  Pa. 

Dorsett,  E.  B.,  Mansfield,  Pa. 

Fassett,  F.  H.,  Meshoppen,  Pa. 

Foulke,  Mrs.  Jean  Kane,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Funk,  Dr.  J.  H.,  Boyertown,  Pa. 

Funk,  Sheldon  W.,  Boyertown,  Pa. 

Gardner,  Prof.  Frank  D.,  State  College,  Pa. 

Given,  G.  C,  State  College,  Pa. 

Gooderham,  H.  M.,  Patton,  Pa. 

Goodling,  C.  L.,  State  College,  Pa. 

Groupe,  J.  Stuart,  Jersey  Shore,  Pa.,  R.  D.  No.  4. 

Havner,  H.  H.,  State  College,  Pa. 

Hibshman,  E.  K.,  State  College,  Pa. 

Hulsart,  C.  C,  Matawan,  N.  J. 

Kester,  R.  P.,  Newtown,  Pa. 

Johnston,  J.  B.,  New  Wilmington,  Pa. 

Kline,  Frank,  Spring  City,  Pa. 

Kraybill,  H.  R.,  State  College,  Pa. 

Lighty,  L.  W.,  East  Berlin,  Pa.,  R.  D. 

McCallum,  M.  H.,  Werner sville.  Pa. 

Lyons,  Dr.  Hannah  McK.,  Lincoln  University,  Pa. 

Menges,  Prof.  Franklin,  York,  Pa. 

Mitman,  Howard,  Hellertown,  Pa. 

Noll,  C.  F.,  State  College,  Pa. 

Patton,  W.  M.,  Mosgrove,  Pa.,  R.  D.  No.  2. 

Phillips,  E.  L. ,  New  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Putney,  Fred  S.,  State  College,  Pa. 

Row,  Chas.  A.,  Yardley,  Pa. 

Seeds,   Robt.  S.,   Birmingham,  Pa. 

Severson,  B.  O.,  State  College,  Pa. 

Stevens,  Prof.  F.  R.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Stout,  W.  H.,  Pinegrove,  Pa. 

Tomhave,  W.  H.,  State  College,  Pa. 

Van  Noy,  Leon  Otice,  Troy,  Pa.,  R.  D.  No.  66. 

Warner,  David  E.,   State  College,  Pa. 

Watts,  D.  H.,  Kerrmoor,  Pa. 

Weld,  R.  J.,  Sugargrove,  Pa. 

White,  W.  R.,  State  College,  Pa. 

Wittman,  W.  Theo.,  Allen  town.  Pa. 

Worthen,  B.  L.,  State  College,  Pa. 

Wrigley,  Paul  I.,  Eddington,  Pa. 
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FARMERS'  ANNUAL  NORMAL  INSTITUTE. 


PROGRAM. 

First  Session  Convenes  Tuesday  Afternoon,  May  26,  1914. 

MR.  F.  S.  BRONG,  Saylorsburg,  Pa.,  Cliairnian. 

Call  to  order  1.30. 

Address  of  Welcome,  Hon.  Clias.  B.  Staples,  Judge,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

C.  L.  Edinger,  Burgess,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

Response,  Hon.  A.  L.  Martin,  Director  of  Institutes,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

E.  B.  Dorsett,  Farm  Adviser,  Mansfield,  Pa. 

1.    "BEEF  PRODUCTION  IN  PENNSYLVANIA." 

Prof.  W.  H.  Tomhave,  Department  of  Animal 
Husbandry,  State  College,  State  Col- 
lege, Pa. 


Tuesday  Evening,  May  26,  1914. 

WOMEN'S  SESSION. 
MRS.  MARTHA  E.  MARTIN,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  President. 
Call  to  order  7.30. 

1.  "CLUB  ORGANIZATION  FOR  COUNTRY  GIRLS." 

Mrs.  Linn  J.  Crawford,  Coop  era  town,  Pa. 

2.  "SCHOOL  HYGIENE." 

Miss  Elizabeth.  Hughes  Conard,  Westgrove, 
Pa. 

3.  "LITTLE  THINGS." 

Dr.  Hannah  McK.  Lyons,  Lincoln  University, 
Pa. 

4.  "WATER  SUPPLY  AND  DRAINAGE  IN  THE  FARM  HOME." 

Mrs.  Jean  Kane  Foulke,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
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Wednesday  Morning,  May  27,  1914. 
MR.  C.  S.  MESSINGER,  Tatamy,  Pa.,  Chairman.  ' 
Call  to  order  9.30. 

SOIL  IMPROVEMENT  SESSION. 

1.  "FERTILITY  REGAINED  AND  RETAINED." 

R.  P.  Kester,  Newtown,  Pa. 

2.  "LIME:    ITS  VALUE  AND  THE  DIFFERENT  FORMS." 

Prof.  M.  S.  McDowell,  Department  of  Agri- 
cultural Extension,  State  College,  State 
College,  Pa. 

3.  "HUMUS  IN  THE  SOIL." 

Robert  S.  Seeds,  Birmingham,  Pa. 

4.  "HOW  NATURE  MAKES  SOIL." 

(Illustrated  with  lantern  slides). 

J.  T.  Campbell,  Hartstown,  Pa. 


Wednesday  Afternoon,  May  27,  1914. 
MR.  B.  F.  WAMBOLD,  Sellersville,  Chairman. 
Call  to  order  1.30. 

1.  "PRODUCTION  AND  MARKETING  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS." 

L.  W.  Eighty,  East  Berlin,  Pa. 

2.  "HOW  MUCH  MILK  PER  ACRE  AND  WHAT  GRAINS  FOR  THE  DAIRY 

COW." 

Prof.  H.  P.  Davis,  Department  of  Animal 
Husbandry,  State  College,  State  Col- 
lege, Pa. 

3.  "COMPARATIVE  TYPE  OF  THE  DAIRY  BREED." 

Dr.  M.  E.  Conard,  Westgrove,  Pa. 

i 

4.  "COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATIONS." 

Prof.  F.  R.  Stevens,  Agriculturist,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  ,^ 
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Wednesday  Evening,  May  27,  1914. 
B.  P.  KILLAM,  Esq.,  Paupack,  Pa.,  Chairman. 
Call  to  order  7.30. 

1.  "THE  VALUE  OF  VIGOR  IN  POULTRY." 

Prof.  T.  P.  McGrew,  Principal,  School  of 
Poultry  Husbandry,  International  Corre- 
-  spondence  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 

2.  "PROFITABLE  EGG  PRODUCTION." 

(Illustrated  with  lantern  slides). 

Prof.  H.  R.  Lewis,  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 

3.  "TURKEY  RAISING;  HOW  TO  SUCCEED." 

(Illustrated  with  lantern  slides). 

^   C.  M.  Barnitz,  Riverside,  Pa. 


^  .  Thursday  Morning,  May  28,  1914. 

'       ■       A.  L.  MARTIN,  Director,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Chairman. 

FARMERS'  INSTITUTE  SESSION. 

Call  to  order  9.30. 

This  session  as  well  as  the  afternoon  session  v/ill  be  devoted  to  General  Dis- 
cussion for  the  development  of  questions  relating  to  the  INSTITUTE,  MOV- 
ABLE SCHOOLS  and  ADVISORY  WORK,  throughout  the  State. 

■   Opened  by  A.  L.  MARTIN,  Director. 

1.    "THE  RELATION  OF  THE  GRANGE  TO  FARMERS'  INSTITUTES." 

E.  R.  Dorsett,  Mansfield,  Pa. 

2     "HOW  CAN  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES   BECOME  MORE 
EFFECTIVE  IN  FURTHERING  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE  WORK." 

Prof.  Franklin  Menges,  York,  Pa. 

3.    "THE  FARMERS  CLUBS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  THE 
WORK." 

T.  H.  Smith,  Dunbar,  Pa. 

Note:    It  is  expected  that  County  Chairmen  of  Institutes  and  Institute  Lectur- 
ers will  be  prepared  to  enter  into  the  discussiion. 
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Thursday  Afternoon,  May  28,  1914. 
FARMERS'  INSTITUTE  SESSION  (Continued). 
Call  to  order  1.30. 

4.  "THE  MOVABLE  SCHOOL:  WHAT  TOPICS  AND  HOW  SAME  CAN  BE 

BEST  DIVIDED  IN  ORDER  TO  MEET  LOCAL  CONDITIONS." 

R.  J.  Weld,  Sugargrove,  Pa. 

5.  "FIELD  EXPERIENCE  AND  SUGGESTIONS  OF  FARM  ADVISERS." 

(Five  minutes  each). 

Chas.  G.  McClain,  Broiokville,  Pa. 

Dr.  M.  E.  Conard,  Westgrove,  Pa. 

E.  B.  Dorsett,  Mansfield,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Jean  Kane  Foulke,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Sheldon  W.  Funk,  Boyertown,  Pa. 

R.  P.  Kester,  Newtown,  Pa. 

Frank  Kline,  Spring  City,  Pa. 

L.  W.  Lighty,  East  Berlin,  Pa. 

Prof.  Franklin  Menges,  York,  Pa. 

W.  Theo.  Wittman,  Mt.  Gretna,  Pa. 

6.  "THIS  PERIOD  WILL  BE  DEVOTED  TO  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  IN- 

STITUTE WORK." 

Note:  County  Chairmen  and  Lecturers  are  requested  to  present  their  views  as 
to  the  best  method  to  pursue  in  order  to  build  up  the  work  throughout 
the  State. 

(Five  minutes  alloted  to  each  member).  ,  .  . 


Thursday  Evening,  May  28,  1914. 
MR.  J.  E.  HILDEBRANT,  Dallas,  Pa.,  Chairman. 
Call  to  order  at  7.30.  "  ' 

1.  "APPLES:    STARTING  THE  YOUNG  ORCHARD  AND  TREATMENT  OF 

BEARING  TREES." 

Sheldon  W.  Funk,  Boyertown,  Pa. 

2.  "HANDLING  AND  MARKETING  APPLES." 

F.  H.  Fassett,  Meshoppen,  Pa. 

3.  "TRUCK  FARMING:  THE  MAN,  THE  BUSINESS  AND  THE  CROP." 

C.  C.  Hulsart,  Matawan,  N.  J. 
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PEOCEEDINftS  OF  THE  FAEMEKS'  ANNUAL  NORMAL  INSTI 
TUTE,  HELD  AT  STrvOUDSBURG,  PA,  MAY  2f.-2S,  1914. 


Stroudsburg,  Pa,  Tuesday,  May  26,  1914,  1.30  P.  M. 

Mr.  Brong  in  the  Chair: — 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  affords  me  great 
pleasure  to  ^^reet  the  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Farmers''  Institute  workers  of  the  great  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania at  this  time,  and  at  this  place.  It  has  been  my  ambition,  as 
a  member  of  Tour  Board,  to  get  you  face  to  face  with  our  people  and 
our  ao-ricultural  conditions.  While  Monroe  county  does  not  rank 
amon-  the  first  as  an  agricultural  county  in  the  State,  yet  nestled 
here  and  there  in  our  quiet  vaUeys  and  upon  the  gentle  slopes  of  our 
hillsides,  Tou  will  find  farms,  and  everywhere  you  will  find  farm- 
er«  that  are  a  credit  to  the  State  and  to  the  nation. 

When  we  in  Monroe  countr  wish  to  do  the  honors,  there  is  one 
man  to  whom  we  generally  turn  as  our  spokesman.  He  is  a  native 
of  our  ^oil  and  Ms  fame  is  not  confined  to  the  county  or  to  the 
State.  My  friends,  the  President  Judge  of  our  Courts,  Hon.  Charles 
B.  Staples. 

Having  been  thus  introduced,  Judge  Staples  took  the  floor,  and 
delivered  the  following  address  of  welcome: 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  STAPLES,  Stroudshurg,  Pa. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  sure  that  it  is  a 
pleasing  thing  to  our  community  here  to  have  in  its  midst  any  repre- 
sentative body  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  especially  is  it 
so  to  have  a  representative  body  of  farmers,  for  Monroe  county  is 
largely  an  agricultural  district,  and  we  know  that  "the  first  farmer 
was  the  first  man." 

When  Pennsylvania  is  spoken  of,  the  first  thought  in  the  mind 
of  the  ordinary  person  is:  "That  is  the  State  where  they  mine  so 
much  coal;  it  is  one  of  the  states  where  they  make  so  much  cement; 
one  of  the  states  that  manufactures  so  much  steel  and  iron,  and 
has  thousands  of  miles  of  railroads."  They  forget  that  Pennsyl- 
vania also  sizes  up  well  as  an  agricultural  state;  it  stands  first,  in 
its  production  of  rye,  of  which  it  grows  a  sum  total  of  five  million 
bushels  a  year;  second,  in  hay  and  potatoes;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  great  territory  in  the  West  where  they  raise  wheat,  Pennsyl- 
vania today  is  eleventh  in  wheat;  and  it  should  be  a  pleasing  thing 
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to  every  citizen  of  Stroudsbiirg  today  to  welcome  you  who  represent 
the  farmers  of  this  great  agricultural  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
I  welcome  you  for  them;  and  we  hope  that  while  you  are  here  you 
will  enjoy  what  we  call  "a  pleasant  little  town";  and  we  know  that 
when  .you  get  acquainted  with  our  people,  they  will  give  you  a  pleas- 
ant little  reception. 

It  is  not  my  intention  today  to  talk  to  you  about  farming.  I  tried 
that  once,  and  talked  about  api>le  raising.  I  made  what  I  thought 
was  a  nice  little  talk,  but  when  I  got  through  a  farmer  got  up,  and 
said  that  if  tliey  were  to  work  along  such  ideas,  they  might  as  well 
give  up  at  once.  T  have  not  attempted  it  since.  But  there  are  sev- 
eral things  that  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  because  they  have  been 
brought  to  my  attention,  and  I  know  that  you  are  interested  in  them. 

One  of  them  is  the  State  highways.  The  reason  I  call  them  to 
your  attention  is,  because  T  think  that  such  a  representative  body 
of  men  sliould  take  almost  as  much  interest  in  the  highways  of  the 
State  as  they  do  in  the  production  of  crops,  because  we  know  that 
good  roads  make  a  better  market,  a  safer  market,  and  an  easier  mar- 
ket; while  bad  roads  practically  put  the  farmer  out  of  the  market.  I 
don't  know  whether  you  gentlemen  and  ladies  know  much  about  it, 
but  the  roads  of  our  county,  as  they  exist  today,  are  a  shame  and  a 
disgrace,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  same  thing  is  true  about  other 
counties.  They  are  full  of  bad  places.  The  small  bridges  are  get- 
ting in  such  a  state  that  they  are  positively  dangerous,  and 
these  roads,  instead  of  getting  better,  or  even  staying  the  same,  are 
getting  worse,  and  there  is  nothing  being  done  to  make  them  better. 
In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  today  there  are  three  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  "state  routes"  as  they  are  called,  going  from  point  to 
point — from  Philadelphia  to  Scranton,  Wilkes-Barre  to  Stroudsburg, 
for  instance,  and  these  were  built  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers  as  well  as  the  others.  When  you  travel 
on  them  you  are  in  misery.  You  go  bumping  round,  and  it  will  soon 
be  so  that  no  one  will  want  to  travel  on  them.  The  control  of  these 
roads  is  vested  entirely  in  the  St?.te  Highway  Department,  together 
with  the  Legislature,  and  the  municipalities  are  prevented  from  hav- 
ing anything  to  do  with  them.  At  every  session  of  Court  there  come 
complaints  that  this  road  or  that  is  almost  impassable.  And  here 
is  the  disgraceful  condition  of  the  Auditor  General  of  the  State  and 
the  State  Highway  Commissioner  quarreling  as  to  who  shall  have 
the  spending  of  the  money  that  should  be  turned  over  to  the  proper 
authorities  for  its  proper  purpose  of  repairing  and  maintaining  the 
State  highways.  And  all  the  time  the  roads  are  getting  worse.  There 
is  a  writ  now  before  tlie  Courts  of  Dauphin  county,  to  show  reason 
why  a  mandamus  should  not  be  granted  and  the  Auditor  General  be 
compelled  to  order  this  money  paid  over  to  the  State  Highway  Com- 
missioner. If  it  is  granted,  the  State  Treasurer  will  appeal  to  the 
'Supreme  Court,  and  that  has  adjourned  for  the  summer.  If  there 
is  no  other  remedy,  the  Governor  should  call  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Legislature  to  make  proper  provision  for  the  State  highways. 
These  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  State  routes  are  crying  for  the 
necessary  repairs  which  cannot  be  made.  Why,  it  will  be  economical 
to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  State  Legislature  to  appropriate 
money  to  repair  these  roads.    It  would  save  money.    I  say  again, 
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this  is  necessary.  They  made  these  laws,  and  put  this  burden  upon 
the  people,  and"^  they  should  be  made  to  fix  these  roads.  The  laws 
should  be  so  enforced  that  if  the  State  Highway  Commissioner  does 
not  keep  them  in  repair,  he  may  be  brought  into  the  Court  of  Quar- 
ter Session,  the  same  as  any  one  else.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  State 
to  allow  matters  to  go  on  as  they  are. 

That  is  one  of  the  things  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about.  Here  is 
the  other  one.  T  don't  know  what  you  farmers  consider  the  greatest 
crop.  There  might  be  a  diversity  of  opinions  on  that;  in  Lancaster 
county,  they  would  probably  say,  tobacco;  in  Monroe  county,  buck- 
wheat, and'  I  want  to  say  that  there  is  no  county  in  the  United 
States  where  thev  raise  as  good  buckwheat  and  make  as  good  sausage 
as  they  do  in  Monroe  county.  If  you  don't  believe  it,  come  over  here 
and  <ret  a  breakfast  of  buckwheat  cakes  and  sausage  some  fine  win- 
ter morning.  In  another  place,  they  might  say  rye,  and  in  another, 
apples;  but  I  want  to  tell  you  people  right  here  that  the  best  crop 
that  Pennsylvania  raises  is  boys. 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  the  roll  of  great  names  has  inscribed  upon 
it  the  names  of  bovs  who  came  from  the  country.  It  is  the  farm,  and 
the  family  of  the  farmer,  that  makes  the  United  States  what  it  is  to- 
day. I  don't  give  the  credit  to  the  pure  air,  or  the  quietness  and 
absence  of  distractions,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  It  is  true  they  have 
their  effect.  It  is  not  due  to  a  mind  properly  exercised,  in  a  sound 
bodv;  the  credit  is  due  to  the  God-fearing  mother  who  raises  these 
boys  and  sends  them  into  the  city,  steeled  against  temptations,  to 
make  of  themselves  what  thev  do.  There  is  no  time  when  we  need  more 
of  them  than  today.  Look  at  the  conditions  in  Colorado,  which  are 
next  door  to  anarchy ;  look  at  conditions  where  the  Socialists  invade 
the  churches.  I  tell  you  that  we  have  need  today  in  this  United 
States,  of  the  influence  and  teachings  of  these  God-fearing  mothers 
upon  the  young  men  of  today  who  are  to  go  out  into  the  world,  filled 
with  zeal  for  their  country  and  their  God,  to  make  of  themselves 
the  great  men  of  the  future. 

I  have  been  talking  of  the  boys;  given  God-fearing  mothers,  they 
will  take  care  of  the  girls.  We  men  don't  know  very  much  about 
it;  we  leave  it  to  the  mothers;  but  if  we  took  as  good  care  to  see 
that  the  standards  of  our  boys  are  all  right  as  we  do  to  see  that  the 
chickens  are  all  right,  or  the  calves  or  the  hogs  are  all  right,  we 
would  have  a  better  crop  of  boys.  We  don't  any  of  us  do  that.  T 
don't  except  myself,  or  I  would  no^  stand  here  and  say  this.  I  don't 
want  to  say  it,  but  I  don't  know  any  other  name  for  it,  than  just 
plain  cowardice.  -Just  as  the  sound  of  the  cannon  ball  that  was 
fired  at  Bunker  Hill  echoed  round  the  world,  so  will  the  influence  and 
inspiration  of  a  good  boy  go  round  the  world.  Let  us  give  a  little 
more  thought  to  our  boys.  "That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

The  CHAIEMAN:  The  Chief  Burgess  of  the  Borough  of  Strous- 
burg  will  talk  to  you  in  an  additional  address  of  welcome,  Mr.  Ed- 
inger. 

Mr.  Edinger  spoke  as  follows: 
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ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 


By  C.  L.  EDINGER,  Burgess,  Stroudslurg,  Pa. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  welcome  you.  It  affords  me  great  pleas- 
ure this  afternoon  to  extend  to  you  the  freedom  of  our  city.  Do  with 
it  what  you  like.  You  have  come  to  what  I  think  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  towns  in  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  generally  customary  to  extend  to  organizations  of  this  kind, 
the  key  to  the  city.  But  I  succeeded  a  Democratic  administration, 
and  they  have  not  left  a  key  for  me ;  but  if  you  visit  our  department 
stores,  our  offices  and  our  shops,  I  assure  you  that  every  courtesy  will 
be  extended  to  you.  And  for  the  members  who  have  not  brought  their 
wives  along,  and  may  possibly  get  a  little  hilarious,  I  have  instructed 
the  borougli  officers  to  deal  gently  with  you,  and  return  you  to  the 
hotel,  instead  of  locking  you  up.  I  want  you  to  leave  us  with  a 
warm  spot  in  your  heart  for  us,  and  return  again  to  our  midst. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Mr.  Martin  will  now  respond  to  these  ad- 
dresses. Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  the  Hon.  A.  L.  Martin,  Director  of 
Institutes. 

Mr.  Martin  spoke  as  follows:  ..  . 


RESPONSE  TO  ADDRESS  OP  WELCOME 


HON.  A.  L.  MARTIN,  Director  of  Institutes 


Mr.  Chairman,  Fellow-workers,  Gentlemen  representing  the  City  in 
which  we  are  holding  our  meetings,  and  the  County  of  Monroe:  For 
sixteen  years  past,  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Bureau  of  Farmers' 
Institutes,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  hold  an  annual  meet- 
ing of  this  character.  It  has  always  been  the  custom  in  places  where 
we  have  gone,  for  certain  persons  to  be  selected  by  the  home  people 
to  extend  to  us  an  address  of  welcome.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  in 
my  sixteen  years'  experience  I  can  think  of  no  place  that  we  have 
visited,  in  which  there  has  been  extended  to  this  organization  a 
more  hearty  and  generous  and  uplifting  welcome,  than  has  been  given 
to  us  here  in  Stroudsburg.  You  have  opened  to  us  the  best  in  your 
town,  guarded,  of  course,  just  a  little,  in  the  matter  of  taking  our 
delegates  to  places  of  safety  at  times,  which  was  very  considerate, 
indeed,  and  for  which  we  are  very  thankful. 

Jud2:e  Staples,  you  have  mentioned,  in  your  address  of  welcome, 
something  of  the  conditions  in  Monroe  county.  You  claim  to  be  an 
agricultural  county,  and  properly  so;  but  from  the  outside  of  some 
of  these  places  here,  we  hardly  know  whether  we  are  in  an  agricul- 
tural county  or  not.  Still,  we  know  tliat  Monroe  is  an  agricultural 
county.  ^  And  we  know  more  than  that.  We  know  that  not  only  do 
you  cultivate  the  soil,  but  you  look  toward  the  cultivation  of  the 
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mind  and  the  soul.  You  are  giving  close  attention  to  the  education, 
and  the  development  of  the  better  faculties  of  the  child.  This  is  to 
your  credit.  And  not  only  has  Monroe  county  the  reputation  of  giv- 
ing attention  to  these  things,  but  Nature  has  here  placed  natural 
conditions  that  exist  nowhere  else  in  Pennsylvania.  You  are  prop- 
erly called  ''The  Switzerland  of  America,"  and  I  can  say  here  that 
among  other  things  that  induced  these  farmers  to  come  to  Strouds- 
burg  for  their  meeting,  the  beauty  of  Stroudsburg  and  its  surround- 
ings at  this  season  of  the  year,  had  its  part,  and  as  we  look  at  the 
handwriting  of  Nature  on  these  mountain  sides,  and  in  the  beautiful 
valleys,  we  will  carry  with  us,  when  we  leave  here,  memories  that 
wiU  never  be  forgotten. 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  some  other  things.  We  held  in 
Pennsylvania, — last  year,  over  four  hundred  of  these  Farmers'  Insti- 
tutes, with  an  attendance  of  something  over  two  hundred  and  eight 
thousand  people.  These  institutes  were  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
some  of  the  most  important  subjects  now  up  for  solution  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  agriculture.  What  are  these  subjects?  First,  I  put 
soil  building.  The  farmers  of  Pennsylvania — the  farmers  of  the 
world  have  before  them  the  greatest  problem  of  the  day  in  trying  to 
feed  their  soils  so  as  to  increase  their  productivity  and  keep  them 
from  becoming  depleted,  and  the  farms  from  being  added  to  list  of 
abandoned  and  worn-out  farms.  In  Pennsylvania,  not  so  much  as  in 
some  other  states,  we  have  seen  this.  Her  German  population  is 
wedded  to  the  soil,  and  we  have  here  some  of  the  oldest  landmarks 
of  agriculture  in  the  country.  You  cannot  have  a  good  farm  without 
soil. 

Then  the  next  is,  feeding  the  soil.  And  the  third  is  home-making. 
Throughout  Pennsylvania  there  are  approximately  two  hundred  and 
eighteen  thousand  or  more  farm  liouses,  and  who  would  there  be 
to  build  up  these  farm  houses  today  were  it  not  for  the  queens — the 
mothers?  We  old  farmers  realize  that  we  cannot  make  the  homes — 
did  you  ever  try  that? — -ftdthout  the  tender  touch  of  motherly  care. 
And  second  in  importance  only  to  soil-building,  comes  home  build- 
ing in  our  work.  To  this  we  devote  at  all  our  meetings,  a  large 
period,  under  the  title  of  "Home  Economics."  In  this  way  we  touch 
the  social  part  of  the  homelife,  of  the  school,  and  of  the  church.  You 
know  my  fellow  farmers,  those  of  you  who  live  in  Stroudsburg,  and 
those  who  live  elsewhere,  that  the  average  minister  has  not  yet 
learned  to  pray  for  the  farmer.  He  can  pray  for  everything  else, 
and  can  enter  into  other  forms  of  commercial  life,  or  of  business 
life;  but  when  it  comes  to  praying  to  the  good  Lord  to  bless  the  har- 
vest, it  does  not  seem,  in  many  cases,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  farmer, 
and  it  does  seem  as  though  it  should  be  made  a  special  study  to 
learn  how  to  pray  properly  for  the  farmer,  and  how  the  country 
church  should  be  made  to  minister  to  the  farmer.  That  country 
church  should  be  made  the  centre  of  all  the  highest  and  best  re- 
ligious and  social  enjoyment.  Without  a  good  soil,  a  good  home,  and 
a  good  country  church,  there  can  not  be  a  successful  agriculture, 
and  without  a  successful  agriculture,  there  can  not  be  a  successful 
nation.  If  the  nation  is  to  endure,  its  agriculture  must  be  success- 
ful, and  to  that  end  we  are  devoting  our  energies  when  we  study 
these  great  problems  that  come  up  before  us  in  these  institute  meet- 
ings. 
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Now,  my  friends,  T  did  not  intend  to  talk  so  long.  You  will  ob- 
serve by  the  hoarseness  of  niy  voice  that  I  have  been  foolish  enough 
to  contract  a  little  cold,  so  I  am  glad  to  call  on  our  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  who  is  with  us,  to  relieve  me,  and  address  you,  after 
winch  we  will  hear  from  a  large  man,  with  a  weak  voice,  which  you 
may  possible  be  able  to  hear  if  you  listen.  Secretary  Critchfield  will 
now  speak  to  you.  He  has  not  very  much  work  to  do,  having  charge 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  of  which  this  institute  work  is  a 
bureau. 

Secreary  Critchfield  spoke  briefly  as  follows: 


ADDRESS 


By  HON.  N.  B.  CRITCHFIELD,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 


Mr.  Chairman,  Judge  Staples,  Burgess  Edinger,  Ladies,  Suffra- 
gettes and  Gentlemen  (I  guess  I  have  concluded  you  all)  :  I  think  yon 
will  agree  with  me  that  Mr.  Martin  is  taking  advantage  of  my  ex- 
treme youth  in  calling  me  out  in  this  way,  and  it  is  not  right. 

Mr.  Martin  says  I  have  charge  of  things,  and  don't  work.  Well, 
it  takes  some  one  to  be  at  the  head  of  things,  and  look  after  them, 
when  there  are  so  many  bureaus;  he  has  charge  of  the  educational 
work.  Then  there  is  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Zoology,  the  Pure  Food 
Bureau,  the  Livestock  Sanitary  Board,  and  various  other  forms  of 
nctivify  in  the  line  of  agricultu^'e,  all  come  under  the  department  of 
which  I  am  the  head.  Some  one  must  take  care  of  the  machinery,  and 
see  that  it  is  oiled,  and  that  it  will  do  good  work,  and  that  is  my 
work. 

I  came  up  here  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, which  met  this  morning;  and  yet,  I  am  interested  in  this  edu- 
cational work.  You  have  heard  of  the  institutes,  and  of  the  num- 
ber of  farmers  that  were  in  attendance  at  the  Institutes  last  win- 
ter, and  of  the  character  of  the  instruction  that  was  given.  The  De- 
partment always  tries  to  get  good  men  for  this  work,  and  when 
these  men  talk  to  you  they  are  nualified  by  experience,  and  have 
worked  out  these  problems  on  their  own  farms.  And  by  the  grace 
of  the  last  General  Assembly,  there  have  been  added  to  the  list  of 
our  instructors,  Advisers,  who  will  go  ont  on  the  farms,  and  into 
the  homes,  and  look  at  the  problems  as  they  present  themselves  in 
each  individual  case,  and  give  the  necessary  instructions  to  over- 
come them. 

We  are  glad  to  have  the  State  College,  with  its  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, and  the  creat  Federal  Government,  with  which  to  work  in  con- 
junction, and  look  to  for  advice  and  assistance  in  working  out  some 
of  tliese  problems,  and  by  grace  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
men  are  now  being  sent  out  to  study  out  new  spots  in  which  to 
grow  new  crops,  and  to  go  into  foreign  lands  to  find  new  crops  that 
can  be  raised  on  our  American  soils.  Our  State  Department,  as 
Mr.  Martin  has  already  said,  stands  ready  to  co-operate  with  all 
these  forces  that  tend  towards  the  success  of  agriculture,  and  also 
to  help  the  individual  farmer  soh  e  his  own  individual  problems. 
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I  am  glad  to  hear  Judge  Staples  refer  to  the  production  of  the 
crop  of  boys  and  girls  on  the  farm.    In  order  to  make  good  farms, 
we  must  have  these  boys  and  girls  just  as  well  equipped  for  their 
work  on  the  farm,  as  are  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  cities  for  their 
work.    We  want  them  to  understand  the  relation  they  sustain  to 
their  fellows :   we  want  them  to  understand  not  only  the  Fatherhood 
of  God,  but  the  Brotherhood  of  Man,  and  the  relation  they  sustain 
to  their  brother  men,  and  the  relation  the  farmer  sustains  to  his  fel- 
lows.  We  want  them  to  know  that  they  are  not  only  the  equal  of 
their  fellows,  but  that  the  other  men  look  to  them  for  sustenance. 
We  want  them  to  have  that  feeling  of  brotherly  kindness  to  their 
fellow  men  that  is  shown  in  the  story  of  the  man  who  went  down 
from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  and  was  beset  by  robbers  and  beaten 
and  robbed  of  everything  he  had,  and  whom  the  Jew  and  the  Levite 
passed  him  bv  in  his  distress ;  but  while  he  lay  there  half  dead,  there 
came  a  Samaritan  riding  down  the  mountain,  and  notwithstanding 
that  there  was  no  communication  betu^een  the  Jews  and  the  Samari- 
tans, this  man  dismounted  from  his  beast,  and  ministered  to  the  poor 
man'  and  when  he  had  revived  him  sufficiently,  set  him  on  his  own 
beast  and  led  him  to  the  inn,  where  he  paid  the  score,  and  told  the 
landlord  to  care  for  him,  that  he  would  pay  anything  extra  there 
might  be  when  he  came  back.    We  want  to  teach  our  boys  and 
girls,  not  only  a  religion  that  ministers  to  those  who  have  fallen  by 
the  way  on  tlie  road  to  Jericho,  but  we  want  to  teach  them  how  to 
make  the  road  to  Jericho  safe,  and  to  take  and  keep  the  danger  out 
of  the  way  of  those  who  might  otherwise  be  tempted  to  stray  out 
of  the  paths  of  rectitude  and  duty. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  know  that  I  have  anything  further 
to  say,'  and  I  am  ready  to  turn  this  over  to  the  small  man  from 
Tioga. 

The  CHATEMAN:  The  gentleman  who  is  to  talk  to  you  next  is,  T 
think,  known  to  practically  every  one  in  the  room.  He  is  a  firm 
believer  in  co-operation  and  does  not  hesitate  to  talk  about  it.  I 
think  he  needs  no  introduction  to  you.  Mr.  Dorsett,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen. 


RESPONSE  TO  THE  ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 


By  E.  B.  DORSETT,  Farm  Adviser,  Mansfield,  Pa. 


Mr.  Chairman,  your  Honors,  Members  of  the  Institute,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen:  I  deem  it  both  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  respond  to 
the  cordial  words  of  greeting  from  the  Judge  of  your  Court  and 
His  Honor,  the  Mayor.  We  are  here  not  merely  as  representatives 
of  the  greatest  calling  known  to  man,  but  as  men  and  women  actually 
engaged  in  the  tilling  of  the  soil.  In  coming  here  we  do  not  bring 
with  us  any  such  exalted  opinion  of  ourselves  or  claim  to  possess 
that  degree  of  knowledge  as  was  claimed  by  our  friend  Pat,  who 
had  been  brought  into  Court,  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  his  peers  for 
some  breach  of  the  law.    The  jury  had  been  called  and  the  trial 
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was  about  to  begiu,  when  the  Judge  turned  to  Pat  and  said:  "Pat, 
do  you  know  any  of  the  jurors?"  Pat  replied,  "Yes,  Sor,  I  do,  your 
Honor."  "Do  yon  know  as  much  as  half  of  them  ?"  asked  the  Judge. 
"Yes,  Sor,"  replied  Pat,  "I  know  more  than  the  whole  bunch  of  thim." 
We  are  here  with  the  full  consciousness  of  the  fact,  that  while 
Agriculture  is  as  yet  but  little  understood  by  the  masses,  yet  we 
have  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  been  responsible  for  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  during  the  last  decade. 

These  men  and  women  are  here  to  discuss  problems  pertaining  to 
the  farm,  the  school,  the  State  and  the  Nation.  We  represent  the 
oldest  occupation  known  to  man.  "Since  God  placed  man  on  the 
earth,  Agriculture  has  existed.  There  is  no  occupation  precedes  it, 
no  other  or  association  that  can  rank  with  the  tillers  of  the  soil. 
Before  literature  existed,  before  governments  were  known,  Agricul- 
ture was  the  calling  of  man  and  all  the  fruits  of  social  progress  since 
then  grew  from  the  brown  soil.  Agricultural  toilers,  therefore,  claim 
this  precedence  over  royal  dynasties  and  titles  of  nobility,  that  they 
represent  the  oldest  and  most  indisputable  lineage,  and  hold  a  patent 
that  issues  from  the  ancient  gates  of  Eden." 

Of  the  three  men  first  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  one  was  a  Grazier, 
one  a  Gardener  and  the  other  a  Plowman.  In  after  years  these  dif- 
ferent occupations  were  united  and  today  are  known  under  the  one 
name  as  Agriculture.  In  early  times  there  was  much  drudgery  con- 
nected with  farm  life,  and  the  lot  of  the  farmer  was  neither  easy  nor 
congenial.  Most  of  the  work  was  done  by  hand  and  the  few  imple- 
ments that  were  used  were  of  crude  type.  All  seed  was  sown  by 
hand  and  threshing  machines  were  unknown.  The  ripened  grain  was 
cut  with  a  scythe  or  a  sickle  and  threshed  with  a  flail  or  was  tramped 
out  by  the  treading  of  animals.  Muscle  and  brawn  ruled  during 
the  early  history  of  agriculture,  and  farmers  were  not  accustomed 
to  do  much  thinking  or  planning  to  better  their  conditions. 

It  is  stated  that  the  early  Koman  farmer  spent  four  and  six-tenths 
days  in  growing  a  bushel  of  wheat,  while  in  1830  the  same  amount 
of  wheat  could  be  grown  under  improved  hand  methods  with  three 
hours'  work  at  a  cost  of  17.7  cents.  At  the  present  time,  under  im- 
proved machine  methods,  the  same  results  may  be  secured  with  only 
nine  minutes'  work  at  a  cost  of  three  and  five-tenths  cents.  This 
wonderful  change  in  farm  operations,  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
introduction  of  improved  farm  machinery  and  the  application  of 
scientific  methods  in  farming.  Much  of  the  drudgery  of  farm  work 
has  been  eliminated  and  the  cost  of  producing  farm  products  has  been 
greatly  lessened. 

The  Romans  gave  much  attention  to  farming,  and  many  of  their 
statesmen  spent  their  leisure  moments  in  the  country.  The  poems 
of  Virgil,  Horace,  and  other  Roman  authors  extol  the  virtues  of 
country  life  and  show  the  high  esteem  in  whicli  the  farm  was  held. 
As  long  as  agriculture  occupied  this  high  place  of  honor,  and  as 
long  as  they  tilled  their  farms,  they  were  a  powerful  people  and 
conquered  all  nations.  But  as  soon  as  the  farms  were  neglected, 
the  freemen  flocked  to  the  cities,  and  the  powerful  Roman  nation 
began  to  decay  and  soon  sank  into  obscurity. 

It  may  be  safely  stated  that  every  strong  and  sturdy  nation  known 
in  history  has  been  one  in  which  agriculture  has  been  the  leading 
occupation.    This  is  true  of  our  own  country  and  it  would  be  well 
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if  our  law  makers  would  recognize  this  fact,  when  shaping  legisla- 
tion affecting  agricultural  interests.  Our  last  Congress  passed  a 
tariff  law  which  compels  the  farmer  to  sell  in  an  open  market  and 
buy  in  a  protected  one.  Tlie  time  has  come,  when  the  tariff  should 
no  longer  be  considered  a  political  issue  but  a  business  problem.  A 
Tariff  Commission  may  not  suit  ambitious  politicians,  but  it  will 
best  serve  the  needs  of  agriculture  and  protect  the  great  industrial 
and  financial  interests  of  the  country,  A  tariff  for  all  or  a  tariff 
for  none  should  be  the  slogan  of  every  farmer.       _     ^,   ^        „  , 

We  are  justly  proud  of  our  industries,  and  realize  that  the  tact 
that  our  railroads  constitute  the  great  arteries  of  trade  and  com- 
merce We  recognize  the  fact  "that  the  natural  resources  of  Penn- 
sylvania are  excelled  by  no  other  state  in  the  Union.  And  yet, 
Aoriculture  is  greater  than  anv  of  these,  and  the  value  of  its  products 
nearly  equals  the  combined  value  of  all  of  them.  It  is  an  undisputed 
fact  that  the  success  of  all  business  enterprises,  for  the  welfare  ot 
mankind,  depends  largely  upon  the  success  of  agriculture. 

Such  in  brief,  is  the  character  of  the  profession  represented  by 
the  men  and  women  assembled  here  today.  We  accept  your  hospital- 
ity and  appreciate  your  words  of  welcome,  and  trust  our  coming 
among  you  will  unite  us  in  a  closer  brotherhood,  and  that  when  we 
have  gone  you  will  feel  that  we  have  scattered  a  few  rays  of  sun- 
shine across  your  pathway.  Again,  in  behalf  of  my  co-workers,  and 
in  the  name  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  I  thank  you  for  your 
fraternal  greetings. 

MR.  HUTCHISON:  I  move  that  we  give  a  rising  vote  of  thanks 
to  his  Honor,  the  Judge,  and  to  the  Mayor  of  the  town  for  their  ad- 
dresses of  welcome. 

MR.  KERRICK:    I  second  that  motion. 

This  motion  was  unanimously  carried,  and  a  rising  vote  of  thanks 
was  extended  to  the  gentlemen  named.  ^  - 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Next  in  order,  before  we  take  up  the  program 
of  the  afternoon,  I  think  ought  to  he  roll-call,  so  that  we  may  have 
a  record  of  the  members  in  attendance.  Will  the  Secretary  please 
call  the  roll? 

-  Roll-call  showed  the  following  members  present: 

COUNTY  CHAIRMEN 

A.  I.  Weidner,  S.  S.  Blvholder,  W.  F.  Riddle,  W.  Frank  Beck, 

F.  D.  Kerrick,  B.  F.  Wanibold,  W.  H.  Milliron,  L.  J.  Bearer,  Edward 
Lienhard,  John  A.  Woodward,  M.  E.  Conard,  J.  H.  Wilson,  Joel 
A.  Herr,  A.  P.  Young,  W.  F.  Throop,  T.  J.  Ferguson,  E.  S.  Keiper, 
Tlios.  H.  Wittkorn,  Archie  Billings,  Frank  Ranck,  J.  W.  Stewart, 

G.  G.  Hutchison,  S.  C.  George,  Peter  B.  Cowan,  Matthew  Rodgers, 
Horace  Seamans,  J.  Aldus  Herr,  P.  S.  Fenstermacher,  J.  E.  Hilde- 
brant,  W.  C.  Black,  M.  M.  Naginey,  F.  S.  Brong,  J.  H.  Schultz,  S.  S. 
Messinger,  I.  A.  Eschbach,  C.  M.  Bower,  B.  F.  Killam,  A.  T.  Critten- 
den, John  Shoener,  J.  C.  Weller,  E.  R.  Warburton,  F.  A.  Davies,  0. 

H.  BeWitt,  J.  Newton  Glover,  W.  A.  Crawford,  G  A.  Woodside,  Jas. 
M.  Paxton,  W.  F.  Holtzer  and  G.  F.  Barnes 


INSTITUTE  LECTURERS 

H.  M.  Anderson,  C.  M.  Barnitz,  R.  H.  Bell,  M.  S.  Bond,  J.  T.  Camp- 
bell, Dr.  M.  E.  Conard,  Fred  W.  Card,  H.  P.  Davis,  E.  B.  Dorsett, 
F.  H.  Fassett,  Mrs.  Jean  Kane  Foulke,  Sheldon  W.  Funk,  H.  M. 
Fooderham,  C.  L.  Goodling,  J.  Stuart  Groupe,  H.  H.  Havner,  E.  K. 
Hibshnian,  C  .C.  Hulsart,  R.  P.  Kester,  Frank  Kline,  H.  R.  Kraybill, 
M.  H.  McCallum,  Dr.  Hannah  McK.  Lyons,  Prof.  Franklin  Me'nojes, 
Howard  Mitman,  W.  M.  Patton,  E.  L.  Phillips,  Chas.  A.  Row,  Robt. 
S.  Seeds,  B.  O.  Severson,  Prof.  F.  R.  Stevens,  W  .H.  Stout,  W.  H. 
Tomhave,  Leon  Otice  Van  Nov,  D.  H.  Watts,  W.  Theo.  Wittman, 
E.  L.  Worthen  and  Paul  I.  Wrigley. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  We  will  now  take  up  the  regular  program  of 
the  afternoon.  Prof.  Tomhave  of  State  College  will  talk  to  us  on 
"Beef  Production  in  Pennsylvania."  Is  Prof.  Tomhave  in  the  room? 
He  does  not  answer  to  his  name,  and  I  guess  he  is  not  here.  What 
is  your  pleasure,  Mr.  Martin? 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  Before  making  arrangements  for  some 
one  to  take  the  place  of  Prof.  Tomhave,  I  understand  that  there  is 
a  representative  of  the  Trade  Club  in  the  room,  who  wishes  to  make 
a  statement.   Is  Mr.  Brown  in  the  room? 

Mr.  Brown  of  the  Industrial  Club  of  Stroudsburg  came  forward 
and  spoke  as  follows: 

MR.  BROWN:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Farmers'  Normal  Institute:  I  am  not  going  to 
take  up  any  of  your  time.  I  simply  come  here  with  an  invitation 
from  the  Industrial  Club  of  the  city.  On  Wednesday  afternoon,  from 
4.30  to  5.30,  there  will  be  a  reception  to  the  delegates  and  their  wives 
at  the  rooms  of  the  Industrial  Club.  Light  refreshments,  consisting 
of  ice  cream,  cake,  lemonade  punch,  will  be  served.  On  Wednesday 
evening,  after  the  evening  session,  say  10  o'clock,  the  delegates  and 
their  wives  will  proceed  in  a  body  to  the  Bijou  and  Nickelet,  and 
take  in  the  moving  pictures. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  at  4  o'clock  sharp,  the  delegates  and  their 
wives  are  invited  to  take  a  trolley  ride  to  the  Delaware  Water  Gap 
and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  railroad  million  dollar 
concrete  bridge  at  Portland  and  return. 

The  members  are  also  invited  to  visit  the  gas  office  at  No.  18  North 
Seventh  street  (on  the  way  here)  Avhere  they  will  be  cheerfully  given 
any  information  they  may  desire.  You  will  find  there  a  Bureau 
of  Information,  with  a  list  of  hotels,  boarding  houses  and  rates. 

You  represent  one  of  the  most  honorable  interests  in  the  world; 
your  prosperity  means  the  prosperity  of  the  world,  and  it  gives  us 
great  pleasure  to  welcome  you  to  our  midst.  We  are  proud  of  our 
town,  and  feel  that  there  is  nothing  quite  so  good  as  little  Strouds- 
burg. And  we  want  to  show  it  to  you.  You  know  "all  work  and  no 
play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy";  we  hope,  therefore,  you  will  all  take 
advantage  of  our  desire  to  show  our  industries,  and  our  surround- 
ings.   I  thank  you. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  In  behalf  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Farmers'  Normal  Institute,  I  thank  the  Industrial 
Club  of  the  city  for  their  hospitality.    We  shall  endeavor  to  show 
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our  appreciation  of  it  bv  accepting  it  in  the  same  whole-souled  spirit 
in  which  it  is  offered.  You  will  find  us  ready  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
o-ram  as  you  have  planned,  and  I  am  sure  we  shall  enjoy  it. 
^  Now  as  has  been  said  bv  the  Chairman,  Frof.  Tomhave  is  not 
here  but  we  have  word  that  he  will  be  here.  It  looks  to  me  like  a 
pretty  good  time  to  have  a  kind  of  a  general  experience  talk ;  1  see 
some  gentlemen  in  the  room  who  are  just  brimming  over  with  that 
sort  of  talk.  I  see  among  them,  Prof.  F.  R.  Stevens,  who  is  doing 
wonderful  thin-s  along  the  line  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Eailroad;  he 
leads  and  the  other  fellows  follow  him.  We  should  like  to  have  a 
few  words  from  Prof.  Stevens.  He  needs  no  introduction  to  this 
audience. 

Prof.  Stevens,  thus  called  on,  spoke  as  follows: 
\.  '  .  ADDRESS  OF  PROF.  STEVENS 


Mr  President,  I  am  glad  vou  called  on  me  for  a  few  words,  be- 
cause I  am  hardly  prepared  to  speak  at  this  time;  we  have  not  yet 

been  to  the  gas  office.  -,      ^         »  • 

I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  speak  just  a  word  or  two  on  Agri- 
cultural Extension  work  as  it  is  carried  on  by  the  various  agencies 
that  are  engaged  in  that  work.  I  don't  like  to  flatter  people.  That 
is  farthest  from  my  make-up;  but  it  is  safe  always  to  keep  within 
the  truth,  and  I  can,  therefore,  say  that  I  think  tlie  corps  of  Insti- 
tute workers  and  their  leader  are  to  be  congratulated  for  the  type 
of  work  carried  on  by  the  type  of  men  and  women  by  whom  it  is 
being  carried  on  in  this  State  of  Pennsylvania.  It  has  been  my 
privileo-e  in  times  gone  bv,  to  do  work  in  other  states  of  the  Union. 
I  have'come  in  contact  with  agricultural  workers  in  other  states,  and 
I  have  come  into  direct  contact  with  them  outside  of  their  work,  and 
I  can  say  without  stretching  my  conscience  in  the  least,  that  the  type 
you  have  here  in  Pennsylvania  is  second  to  none. 

Now  other  agencies  have  come  into  the  work.    We  have  other 
State  agencies;  we  have  a  Railroad  Department  of  Agriculture,  with 
which  I  am  connected,  and  those  of  you  with  whom  I  have  come 
in  contact  the  past  five  years  know  that  it  has  been  my  wish  to  work 
in  conjunction  with  you,  in  the  solution  of  all  these  farm  problems, 
so  that  we  may  do  all  that  is  possible  for  the  advantage  of  each  other. 
That  is,  the  railroad  has  been  for  some  years  in  this  extension  work; 
it  is  not  to  come  in  conflict  with  your  work,  but  to  parallel  it— to 
run  alongside  of  it  and  in  the  same  direction.    As  time  goes  on,  and 
funds  make  it  possible  for  this  great  work  to  be  extended,  I  expect 
that  our  work  will  be  more  with  you  than  in  the  past.    In  other 
words  our  work  will  be  to  assist  you  who  are  doing  this  work  m 
every  way  possible.   To  be  explicit:  we  find  conditions  now  facing  us 
which  we  cannot  dodge.  One  of  them  is  the  extension  of  our  work  into 
Federal  legislation.   That  is  effective  in  New  York  State,  and  it  will 
be  in  this  State,  by  the  appointment  of  so-called  "County  Agents." 
We  want  to  work  with  them.  We  have  placed  these  county  agents  on 
our  pay  roll,  where  their  work  adjoins  ours,  in  New  York  State,  for 
a  nominal  sum,  and  extended  to  them  the  courtesy  of  transportation 
and  a  free  use  of  our  wires. 
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ME.  SEAMANB :    How  much  do  you  pay  them  for  a  month  ? 

PROF.  STEVENS:  Five  dollars  a  month — ^merely  a  nominal 
sum  and  we  have  fertility  tests,  seed  tests,  etc.,  for  them.  Now 
we  want  to  extend  to  the  workers  of  this  State  the  same  privilep;es 
that  we  do  to  these  County  Agents;  we  want  to  keep  in  touch  with 
them  more  than  we  have  in  the  past,  in  the  performance  of  this 
work. 

Some  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  reason  for  our  interest 
in  this  work ;  most  of  you  here  know  what  this  work  is.  We  have  got 
in  touch  with  the  purchasers  in  other  lines  of  business  but  until 
recently  we  have  not  come  into  contact  with  the  farmer.  The  pros- 
perity of  the  railroads  is  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  freight  they 
carry,  and  this  freight  consists  not  only  of  manufactured  articles, 
but  of  crops;  the  more  prosperous  the  farmer  is,  the  more  crops  he 
will  have  to  be  moved.  This  may  not  be  a  very  high  motive — it  may 
be  a  selfish  one,  but  at  the  same  time,  it  is  a  business  proposition, 
and  we  have  learned  a  good  many  things  by  coming  into  contact 
with  Ihe  farmer  and  his  problems,  and  it  may  be  that  we,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  be  able  to  teach  the  farmer  something,  of  which  you 
now  know  nothing.  We  are  always  ready  to  co-operate  with  you, 
and  to  do  our  best  to  help  you  solve  some  of  the  problems  which 
confront  you. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  Chair  is  informed  that  Prof.  Tomhave  is 
present  now.  We  will  therefore  listen  to  his  address  on  "Beef  Pro- 
duction in  Pennsylvania." 

The  address  of  Prof.  Tomhave  is  as  follows: 


BEEF  PRODUCTION  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


By  PROF.  W.  H.  TOMHAVE,  State  College,  Pa. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  T  am  sorry  to  be  late  getting  to  this 
meeting,  but  it  is  not  entirelv  my  fault.  The  train  was  a  few  min- 
utes late  getting  into  Stroudsburg  and  I  also  felt  that  it  would  be 
better  for  me  to  go  to  the  hotel  and  get  rid  of  some  of  the  coal  dust 
and  cinders  which  were  picked  up  by  me  coming  through  the  coal 
regions  during  the  forenoon.  Even  though  I  am  late,  I  see  that  you 
have  been  well  cared  for  so  far  as  material  for  discussion  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  subject  assigned  me  for  discussion  is  that  of  "Beef  Produc- 
tion in  Pennsylvania."  This  is  a  subject  that  a  few  years  ago  would 
have  received  very  little  consideration  at  a  Pennsylvania  meeting. 
Conditions  have  changed,  however,  so  that  at  the  present  time  this 
subject  is  given  the  consideration  it  deserves.  The  reason  for  it  no 
doubt  is  the  present  high  price  of  meat,  the  comparatively  high  price 
of  finished  cattle  on  the  market  and  the  high  prices  paid  for  feeders 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years.  These  conditions  have  created 
considerable  interest  in  beef  production,  not  only  from  the  pro- 
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ducers  but  from  the  consumers  as  well.  I  believe  these  conditions 
make  it  a  worthy  subject  for  consideration  in  tlie  State  of  Penn- 

""■^Tbrtirst  question  that  possibly  arises  is,  "Why  are  we  interested 
in  the  problem  of  beef  production  in  Pennsylvania?"    I  might  say 
that  the  principle  reason  for  it  is  that  it  costs  a  good  deal  of  money 
to  biiv  meat;  it  is  expensive  to  buy  feeding  cattle  and  tbe  feeds  on 
our  farms  such  as  are  consumed  by  cattle  in  the  feed  lot  are  given 
a  hi«^h  value    We  are  also  confronted  with  a  shortage  of  beef  cattle 
such  as  has  never  been  known  in  the  United  States  or  the  meat  pro- 
ducing world.    It  is  going  to  be  difficult  and  it  will  take  time  to 
overcome  this  shortage.    The  reason  for  the  shortage  of  oiir  beef 
supply  is  due,  in  a  large  measure,  to  the  fact  that  the  production 
of  beef  cattle  has  materially  fallen  off  during  the  past  five  or  ten 
years  and  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  population.  This 
is  not  only  true  of  the  United  States,  but  also  of  the  rest  of  the  meat 
producing  world.   We  find  that  during  the  past  ten  years  the  popu- 
lation of'the  ten  leading  meat  producing  countries  m  the  world  has 
increased  9  9  per  cent.,  while  that  of  the  supply  of  meat  animal  has 
increased  onlv  2.18  per  cent.   This,  to  my  mind,  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  beef  cattle  have  ruled  high  during  the  past  few  years  and  I 
believe  will  continue  to  do  so  for  some  years  to  come.   The  difference 
between  production  and  increase  in  population  is  much  Sweater  in 
the  United  States  than  any  other  country  m  the  world.    Since  l.K).^ 
the  population  of  the  United  States  has  been  increased  by  about 
9  000  000  while  the  production  of  beef  cattle  has  been  decreased 
from'about  52,960.000  to  36.060,000,  or  practically  30  per  cent. 

One  of  the  questions  that  confronts  us  today  is,  "Why  has  Penn- 
svlvania  been  on  the  decline  as  a  meat  produciug  state?     One  ot 
tile  first  reasons  is  that  the  farmers  of  this  State  felt  that  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  compete  with  other  sections  of  the  United 
States  in  beef  production.    This,  combined  with  the  increase  m  the 
cost  of  labor,  the  price  of  farm  lands  and  grain,  made  them  turn 
their  attention  to  other  lines  of  farming.   We  all  know  that  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago  Pennsylvania  was  one  of  the  leading  beet  pro- 
ducing states  in  the  Union.   This  time  is  possible  within  the  memory 
of  some  of  the  men  present  today.   As  the  tide  of  immigration  moved 
westward  from  this  and  other  Eastern  states,  it  became  necessary 
for  the  beef  cattle  industry  to  move  ahead  of  it.   The  rapid  increase 
in  population  in  other  sections  of  the  United  States,  and  especially 
that  of  the  Far  West,  has  materially  changed  conditions  so  far  as 
beef  production  is  concerned.    The  cost  of  producing  beef  cattle  m 
Central  and  Far  West  has  reached  the  point  where  it  again  is  pos- 
sible for  the  Eastern  farmer  to  compete  with  other   sections  of 
the  United  States.    The  thousands  of  acres  of  cheap  grazing  larids 
in  the  West  no  longer  exist.   Many  of  these  regions  have  been  under 
cultivation  and  are  used  for  the  production  of  crops  of  one  kind 
or  another    The  price  of  former  cheap  grazing  lands  has  reached 
the  stao-e  where  it  can  no  longer  be  profitably  used  as  grazing  lands. 
Ml  these  changes  will  make  it  necessary  for  the  production  of  more 
beef  cattle  on  small  farms.    Since  these  are  the  conditions  which 
confront  us  today.   T  believe  it  is  again  possible  to  P™?''''^r  I  ''^a 
tie  in  many  sections  of  Pennsylvania  and  do  it  at  a  profit.   We  should 
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also  keep  the  fact  in  mind  that  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  lost 
none  of  its  natural  advanta,ffes  for  the  production  of  beef  which  it 
possessed  more  than  a  decade  ago. 

I  stated  a  few  minutes  ago  that  beef  production  was  most  profit- 
able where  there  is  grazing  lands;  land  that  cannot,  or  at  least 
should  not,  be  tilled.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  a  great  deal  of 
land  of  this  character,  possibly  half  of  it.  I  now  refer  to  the  rough 
and  hilly  sections  of  the  State;  and  as  we  ti^avel  through  Pennsyl- 
vania from  one  end  to  the  other  we  find  many  places  where  farmers 
are  trying  to  cultivate  the  hillsides  which,  if  devoted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  beef  cattle,  would  yield  them  better  returns  with  less  trouble 
than  they  are  doing  at  the  present  time. 

One  of  the  problems  which  naturally  confronts  the  Pennsylvania 
farmer,  is  the  price  that  is  to  be  realized  from  his  cattle,  whether  the 
price  is  such  as  to  make  it  worth  his  while.  I  recently  reviewed  the 
prices  paid  on  the  Chicago  market  and  found  that  they  had  been 
steadily  on  the  increase  since  188.5.  Grouping  the  market  prices  by 
five  year  periods  we  find  them  from  188fi  to  1891  the  price  paid 
for  all  classes  of  beef  cattle  on  the  Chicago  market  was  |4.06  per 
100  pounds;  from  1891  to  1895,  .1f4.13;  from  1895  to  1900,  |4.56;  from 
1900  to  1905,  $5.13;  from  1905  to  1910,  .f5.80;  from  1910  to  1913, 
17.30.  This  shows  that  during  the  past  few  years  the  price  of  beef 
cattle  has  materially  increased  and  the  price  is  such  as  to  make  it 
possible  to  produce  beef  cattle  on  the  farms  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
decided  increase  in  price  on  the  Chicago  market  during  the  past 
three  or  four  years  is  a  true  indication  of  our  present  shortage  of 
beef  cattle,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  up  to  the  Pennsylvania 
farmer  to  at  least  try  and  help  solve  this  shortage. 

Some  people  seem  to  feel  that  the  United  States  has  reached  its 
maximum  capacity  for  production.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is 
true.  I  believe  that  Ave  are  capable  of  producing  many  more  beef 
cattle  by  adopting  a  better  sys'em  of  farming.  Such  system  of  farm- 
ing will  also  make  it  unnecesary  for  us  to  import  beef  cattle  from 
Argentine  or  Canada.  Tt  is  true  that  we  are  importing  a  small 
amount  at  this  time,  but  ^^he  ouality  of  meat  that  comes  into  this 
country  is  not  good  enonsrh  to  compete  with  that  which  we  are  cap- 
able of  producing.  Tt  is  true  that  these  small  importations,  to- 
gether wi'h  industrial  depression,  has  had  a  demoralizing  effect 
upon  the  beef  cattle  market  during  the  past  few  months.  I  believe 
that  this  will  be  overcome  and  that  we  will  again  have  a  healthy 
market  for  beef  cattle  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 

Besides  making  use  of  the  large  amount  of  waste  lands  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  it  is  important  that  our  farmers  produce  a 
better  quality  of  beef  cattle  than  they  are  doing  at  the  present  time. 
Many  of  the  beef  cattle  that  are  now  bred  and  fed  in  this  State  are 
inferior  in  quality  and  are  not  the  most  economical  kind  to  feed. 
We  must  not  only  consider  the  better  type  of  cattle,  but  we  must 
study  the  methods  of  feeding  and  try  to  make  beef  more  economically 
than  we  have  in  the  past.  The  high  price  of  farm  feeds  makes  this 
necessary.  Twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  very  little  consideration  was 
given  the  economic  side  of  beef  production.  There  are  very  few 
experiments  that  were  conducted  prior  to  1908  that  even  considered 
the  cost  of  producing  100  pounds  of  grain.  The  cost  of  production 
today  is  one  of  the  most  important  items  to  consider.    This  means 
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that  the  co.t  of  farm  lands,  as  well  as  cost  of  feeds  used,  are  im- 
w  ant  considerations.    The  Eastern  part  of  the  United  S  ates,  and 
?.peeiall    PennsTlvania,  has  an  nnusual  advantage  m  this  respect 
when  it  comes  to  the  cost  of  production.  We  have  an  nnusual  amount 
of  natural  rouah  and  hillv  grass  land  that  is  admirably  adapted  to 
fra^S         the  western' part  of  this  State  there  are  many  thou^ 
Ends  of  acres  that  are  unequalled  for  supporting  beef  cattle  to 
advantage    Much  of  this  land  today  is  complete  waste  and  giving 
no  Xims  to  its  owners.    Grass  is  the  cheapest  form  of  feed  that 
we  can  oet  for  cattle  and  the  best  returns  are  made  where  cattle 
can  be  -razed  providing  the  land  is  not  too  costly.   This  is  indicated 
bv  tbe  condition  of  the  cattle  from  the  blue  grass  regions  m  many 
sections  of  Pennsylvania.    Grass  cattle  have  come  to  the  Pitts^ 
bnr-b  market  from  southwestern  Pennsylvania  m  the  fall  of  the 
vea?  ennal  to  the  short  grain  fed  cattle  from  Ohio  and  other  states. 
^  We  have  another  advantage  that  should  not  be  overlooked  namely 
that  of  our  annual  rainfall.   The  annual  rainfall  for  the  eaf  ern  part 
of  the  rn'ted  States  is  from  35  to  40  inches  while  that  of  the  middle 
'ect^on  is  4  to  30  inches  and  the  Far  West  15  to  20  inches.  This 
Sows  tl  at  The  East  has  practically  double  the  rainfall  of  the  extreme 
WeTt  an    .50  per  cent,  more  than  the  Central  West    This  gives  the 
farmers  of  Pennsvlvania  an  advantage  that  is  not  enjoyed  by  the 
farmer   o   the  western  section  of  the  United  States.    Climatic  con- 
dl™  are  such  as  to  make  it  possible   to  feed  any  time   of  the 
year     OnV^inters  are  not  severe  enough  to  interfere  with  cattle 

Wher  important  factor  is  that  of  markets.  Proximity  to  desir- 
able ma^ets  is  essential.  Nearness  to  market  means^the  paying  of 
less  f^eYc^it  as" compared  with  the  central  and  Far  West,  when  it 
comes  to  getting  our  meat  products  to  the  consumer.  People  m 
PennU  ania  have  a  market  that  is  unequalled  for  taking  things 
ThTaVe  produced.  There  is  a  ready  market  for  the  fancy  steer  as 
as  the  common  cutter  and  canner.  This  does  not  mean  that 
everT?hing  produced  is  done  at  a  profit,  but  it  does  mean  tha  the 
maSet  i.^  ready  to  take  a  saleable  product  from  the  hands  of  the 

^""Tnottier  feature  that  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  making  use  of  our 
roth  and  hillv  lands  is  that  it  will  equalize  our  farming  opera- 
W  Tt  will  be  easier  to  till  the  farms  in  the  State,  If  mpre  farm- 
ei'  ^ould  devote  their  time  to  cultivating  the  level  or  sloping  lands 
andVe  iug  the  rough  land  in  a  permament  pasture  the  net  retiirns 
?rom  tbe  farms  woiild  be  increased.  The  tillable  lands_  could  be 
more  intensely  cultivated  where  livestock  would  bring  m  the  re- 
nirns  from  the  rough  and  hilly  sections.  It  will  also  ^^fe  it  pos^ 
sible  for  the  average  farmer  to  work  his  farm  with  less  labor  than  is 
the  case  at  the  present  time.  ,   ,n   ^  u 

In  the  production  of  beef  cattle  it  is  important  that  we  have 
animals  of  the  beef  type.  We  have  two  distinct  classes  of  cattle, 
one  that  is  bred  for  milk  and  the  other  for  beef.  If  you  are  going 
into  the  beef  busines  and  expect  to  do  it  at  a  profit  go  at  it  m  an 
intellicrent  and  business  like  manner.  Get  a  foundation  of  good 
beef  blood  If  vour  means  will  not  allow  the  purchase  of  all  pure 
breds  cret  some  iood  grade  beef  cows  and  purchase  the  best  pure  bred 
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sire  that  is  obtainable.  The  farmer  who  takes  hold  of  this  proposi- 
tion in  a  business  like  manner  cannot  afford  to  waste  his  money 
on  scrubs  or  mongrels.  If  our  farmers  can  be  induced  to  dispose 
of  these  "star  boarders"  it  will  mean  more  money  to  them  and  a 
better  class  of  cattle  on  our  farms.  Many  farmers  feel  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  pay  .flSO.OO  or  $200.00  for  a  pure  bred  bull  when 
they  have  only  15  or  20  cows  on  the  farm.  If  such  is  the  case  it  is 
desirable  for  two  or  three  farmers  to  go  together  and  purchase  a 
pure  bred  sire  for  their  service.  Such  an  investment  will  be  one 
of  the  most  profitable  ever  made  in  a  community. 

In  breeding  beef  cattle,  the  cost  of  production  is  an  important 
item.  This  is  possibly  one  reason  why  many  of  our  beef  breeding 
herds  have  been  reduced  during  the  past  10  or  15  years.  The  ques- 
tion that  now  confronts  us  is  whether  it  pavs  to  keep  a  cow,  for 
the  calf  which  she  will  produce.  It  is  possible  to  do  so  if  the  cow  is 
economically  fed  and  if  breeding  cows  of  the  desirable  type  are 
fed.  In  order  to  do  this  it  will  become  necessary  however  for  the 
Pennsylvania  farmer  to  feed  his  cows  almost  entirely  on  roughage, 
of  which  an  abundance  is  produced  in  this  State.  "He  must  keep 
down  the  cost  of  feed,  labor,  and  shelter.  If  this  is  done  it  will 
be  possible  to  maintain  a  herd  at  a  profit.  To  determine  this  point 
an  experiment  was  started  at  the  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station 
in  the  fall  of  1911.  Ten  pure  bred  Aberdeen-Angus  and  10  Short- 
horn cows  were  put  on  the  experiment.  We  now  have  data  covering 
two  and  one-half  years'  work  which  give  us  some  idea  of  the  cost  of 
maintaining  a  beef  cow  under  Pennsylvania  conditions.  In  start- 
ing this  experiment  it  was  realized  that  a  cheap  feed  of  some  kind 
must  form  the  principle  part  of  the  ration.  Corn  silage  was  selected 
as  the  principal  feed.  It  was  believed  that  the  farmers  in  nearly 
every  section  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  were  able  to  produce  corn 
silage  for  feeding  purposes.  In  addi^^ion  to  all  the  corn  silage  these 
cows  would  consume  daily,  they  received  one  pound  of  cottonseed 
meal  per  head  daily.  During  the  summer  months  they  were  kept  on 
blue  grass  pasture.  The  table  which  I  have  here  will  give  you  some 
idea  of  the  results  obtained  up  to  the  time  the  cattle  were  put  on 
pasture  this  spring: 


DECEMBER  1,  1911  TO  APRIL  26,  1914 


3  Winters. 

2  Summers. 

Average  length  of  period,   

154.3 

1161.18  lbs. 

1233.87 

206.5 
1209.83 

Average  initial  weight  per  cow  

Average  final  weight  per  cow,   

Gain  

12.50.94 

41.11 

72.69 

Average  dally  feed  per  cow: 

58.26 
1.00 

15.77 
4.32 

Cottonseed  meal  

Cost  of  feed  per  cow,  season  

Cost  of  hedding  per  cow,  season,  

5.60 

Cost  of  labor  per  cow,  season  

2.35 
7.28 
2.31 
1.50 

Value  manure  per  cow  

.76 

■     Interest  on  value  per  cow  

3.10 

Interest  on  sheds  and  silos,   

Service  of  sire    

.75 

Net  cost  of  cow,   

.75 

19.72 

10.21 
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FEEDING  STEERS,  1913-1914 


Ration, 


Initial  value  per  c^vt  

Initial  weight,   

Total  gain,   

Average  daily  gain,  140  days,   

Total  cost  of  feed  

Cost  of  rougliage  

Cost  of  concentrate  

Cost  per  lOO  lbs.— 56  days  first  

Cost  per  100  lbs.  gain  last  S4  days, 

Valne  of  pork  per  lot  Sic  

Necessary  selling  value,   

Rated  value  at  Pittsburgh  

Gain  or  loss  per  cwt  


Lot  1 


Mixed  ! 
hay, corn 
stover  1 

bran, 
corn 
(ear) 
corn  and 
meal 
7.45 
10916 
2855 
1.69 
$363.56 
?10O.S9 
$2S2.67 
511.82 
13.43 
13.22 
8.69 
8.30 


-39 


Silage, 
cotton- 
seed 
meal, 
corn 


7.45 
110O3 
3085 
1.83 
$312.37 
$108.97 
$203.40 
$6.52 
10.12 
18.48 
8.03 
8.30 


-H27 


3 

4 

5 

Silaffe, 



Silage, 

Silage, 

alfalfa 

cotton- 

cotton- 

seed 

seed 

meal. 

meal, 

corn 

corn. 

corn 

mixed 

hay 

7.45 

7.45 

7.45 

11118 

10003 

10960 

9CQA 

3152 

3098 

1.72 

1.87 

1.84 

$283.92 

$333.54 

$343.40 

$152.49 

$128.34 

$141.56 

$131.43 

$205.20 

$201.92 

$7.02 

$8.64 

$8.23 

9.82 

10.58 

11.08 

10.17 

21.20 

18.48 

7.93 

8.13 

i  8.25 

8.15 

8.40 

8.25 

-1-22 

-1-27 

HR.  FENSTEEMACHEE :    Is  that  all  the  roughage  they  received? 

PEOF.  TOMHAVE:  Yes.  sir;  and  blue  grass  pasture  during  the 
summer.  Corn  silage  was  figured  at  -13.50  per  ton  and  cotton  seed 
meal  at  |32.00  and  |34.00  per^ton.  In  the  winter,  the  labor  amounted 
to  $5.60  per  head;  through  the  summer  it  was  practically  nothing. 

We  permit  the  calves  to  stay  with  the  cows  until  they  are  from 
six  to  eight  months  old.  A  good  beef  calf  that  weighs  four  to  five 
hundred" pounds,  is  worth  more  than  thirty  dollars  today.  The 
average  weight  of  our  calves  at  the  time  of  weaning  is  from  four 
hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  pounds,  such  a  calf  is  worth  more 
than  enough  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  cow. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  other  things  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. We  must  eliminate  the  cow  that  does  not  produce  a  calf,  then 
figure  onlv  from  seventy  to  eighty  per  cent,  of  calves,  so  that  the 
cost  of  maintenance  will  probably  be  over  forty  dollars.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  are  using  a  crop  that  would  otherwise  be  unsaleable 
and  we  find  a  readv  market  for  an  unsaleable  product.  I  believe 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to  add  a  small  amount  of  hay,  say  mixed 
clover  hav,  to  the  roughage,  yet  we  have  been  able  to  observe  no 
ill  effects  because  of  its  absence.  The  calves  that  these  cows  pro- 
duced were  all  healthy  and  vigorous.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the 
cows  get  a  little  thinVhen  they  are  nursing  their  calves,  but  that 
is  to  be  expected. 

You  will  notice  that  we  have  made  no  allowance  for  depreciation 
in  value  in  this  experiment.  We  have  sold  several  of  these  cows  and 
obtained  a  good  price  on  the  Pittsburgh  market.  Cows  weighing 
twelve  hundred  pounds  and  fat  will  bring  betn^een  seventy- five  and 
one  hundred  dollars. 

One  of  the  questions  that  comes  up  in  the  minds  of  many  of  our 
Pennsylvania  farmers  is  whether  or  not  it  pays  to  feed  beef  cattle. 
In  answer  to  this  I  might  say  that  we  kept  an  accurate  record  of  the 
cost  of  feeding  178  head  of  cattle  that  were  fed  in  an  experimental 
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way  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  from  1908  to  1913.  During 
this  time  these  cattle  returned  to  the  college  an  average  profit  of 
15.00  per  head  after  paying  for  the  feed  consumed.  They  returned 
to  the  college  98  cents  for  every  bushel  of  corn  consumed.  Some 
years  the  cattle  were  fed  at  a  loss  while  other  years  they  made  a 
substantial  profit.  The  man  that  expects  to  make  money  feeding 
cattle  must  feed  every  year  so  as  to  be  on  the  market  with  cattle 
the  good  years  as  well  as  the  poor  years.  T  question  very  much 
whether  there  is  a  farmer  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  who  received 
98  cents  per  bushel  for  all  corn  sold  from  the  farm  during  this  time. 
Besides  receiving  this  amount  for  the  corn  consumed  a  market  was 
found  for  a  large  amount  of  other  products  such  as  hay  and  silage 
that  could  not  have  been  sold  to  advantage.  The  fertility  is  also 
returned  on  the  farm. 

MR.  FENSTERMACHER:  Did  you  figure  in  that  the  value  of 
manure? 

PROF.  TOMHAVE:  No,  sir;  we  figured  that  the  value  of  manure 
would  be  about  equal  to  the  value  of  the  labor,  and  we  have  tried 
to  keep  labor  down  to  a  minimum.  You  will  find  that  it  will  cost 
as  much  to  put  the  corn  in  the  elevator  as  it  does  to  feed  it  to  the 
cattle,  so  that  the  labor  would  be  about  the  same  in  either  case. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  Would  you  mind  telling  just  what  class 
of  cattle  you  fed? 

PROF.  TOMHAVE:  We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  buying  cattle 
from  West  Virginia  weighing  about  900  pounds,  we  try  to  get  cattle 
with  beef  type  predominating.  When  you  buy  them  on  the  range 
in  that  way,  you  must  take  some  poor  ones  with  the  good  ones.  We 
find  that  they  gained  from  one  to  two  and  a  half  pounds  per  head 
per  day  during  the  feeding  period. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  What  grade  of  cattle  sell  best  on  the 
Pittsburgh  or  Chicago  market? 

PROF.  TOMHAVE:  Taking  it  the  year  round,  those  running 
about  1,250  to  1,800  pounds.  There  is  not  such  a  strong  demand  for 
the  heavy  cattle  at  the  present  time. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  How  about  the  "baby  beef"  at  800  pounds 
weight? 

PROF.  TOMHAVE:  If  you  want  to  produce  "baby  beef"  you  have 
to  feed  a  grain  ration.  When  you  feed  a  lot  of  grain  it  costs  money. 
Corn  costs  from  55  cents  to  75  cents  per  bushel,  and  cottonseed  meal 
is  high,  and  if  you  can  produce  the  same  results  by  feeding  a  cheaper 
ration  for  a  longer  time,  it  is  hardly  profitable  to  go  into  the  pro- 
duction of  "baby  beef"  especially  under  Pennsylvania  conditions 
where  we  have  a  lot  of  roughage  to  dispose  of. 

A  Member:  Have  you  been  able  to  produce  your  own  cattle  to 
the  same  advantage  as  those  you  purchased  in  the  blue  grass  region? 

PROF.  TOMHAVE :  Yes ;  we  get  good  results  by  letting  the  calves 
nurse  the  dam  and  then  putting  them  on  blue  grass  pasture  at  about 
six  months.  We  had  some  of  our  own  cattle  that  were  put  in  the  feed 
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lot  at  18  months  which  were,  if  anything,  a  little  better  and  heavier 
than  anything  we  purchased. 

A  Member:    Is  there  any  pasture  besides  blue  grass  that  will 
make  as  rapid  growth? 

PROF.  TOMHAVE:    Blue  grass  seems  to  be  the  best. 

PROF.  STEVENS:    Is  it  not  entirely  possible  to  grow  blue  grass 
anywhere  by  liming  the  soil? 

PROF  TOMHAVE:  I  don't  know  that  I  can  answer  that  ques- 
tion but  in  further  answer  to  the  gentleman's  question,  I  might 
add' where  vou  can  grow  clover  or  other  mixed  roughage  and  change 
your  pasture  every  year,  there  is  no  reason  why  your  cattle  should 
not  make  a  rapid  growth. 

MR.  FENSTERMACHER:    How  about  alfalfa? 

PROF.  TOMHAVE :    Where  you  can  get  the  alfalfa  to  grow  it  is 
a  very  good  forage  crop. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  Is  there  a  place  within  a  radius  of  a 
hundred  miles  from  State  College  where  you  can  buy  good  beef 
calves  ? 

PROF.  T0MHx4.VE:  I  am  sorry  to  say  this  is  not  possible.  Every- 
body is  looking  for  beef  cattle  and  they  are  hard  to  obtain. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:    That  is  a  good  sign. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD :  Would  you  keep  a  calf  after  he 
weighs  1,050  to  1,100  pounds? 

PROF.  TOMHAVE:  I  would  keep  him  until  he  gets  to  be  1,250 
or  1,300  pounds  unless  he  is  finished  or  ready  for  the  market. 

DR.  CONARD:    How  old  would  he  be? 

PROF.  TOMHAVE:  That  would  depend  somewhat  upon  the  in- 
dividual but  possible  about  two  years. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD:  Don't  you  think  you  would 
gain  a  little  more  by  selling  him  a  little  earlier? 

PROF.  TOMHAVE:  Not  the  way  we  feed  them;  we  feed  them 
almost  entirely  on  roughage,  with  a  little  cottonseed  meal.  The 
point  you  have  in  mind  is  the  making  of  "baby  beef,"  I  would  say 
not,  I  would  grow  him  out  on  roughage,  some  cottonseed  meal  and 
then  finish  them  on  a  ration  with  corn  added  the  last  seventy-five  or 
a  hundred  days. 

DR.  CONARD:  My  neighbor  sold  a  Shorthorn  Aberdeen  cow 
which  was  brought  up  practically  in  the  manner  suggested,  weigh- 
ing 1,300  pounds  which  brought  a  profit  of  more  than  6  per  cent, 
to  the  feeder. 

PROF.  TOMHAVE:  In  answer  to  Secretary  Critchfield's  ques- 
tion I  might  state  that  in  the  winter  of  1!J11  and  1912  we  conducted 
an  experiment  to  determine  the  advisability  of  feeding  grain  from 
the  beginning  of  the  experiment  as  compared  to  a  lot  that  received 


roughage  only  during  the  first  part  of  the  feeding  period.  Lot  I 
received  the  grain  from  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  while  Lot 
I  received  roughage  only  during  the  first  56  days.  The  initial 
value  of  these  two  lots  was  the  same.  The  total  gain  for  the  entire 
period  of  126  days  was  only  ten  pounds  greater  in  Lot  I  than  in  Lot 
IT  where  roughage  was  fed  from  the  beginning.  You  will  note,  how- 
ever, that  Lot  I  consumed  a  considerable  greater  amount  of  ear  corn 
than  did  Lot  TI,  Lot  I  receiving  20,Si)2  pounds  while  Lot  II  received 
11,377  i^ounds,  the  amount  of  cottonseed  meal  consumed  was  the 
same  for  both  lots.  Lot  I  received  34,874  pounds  corn  silage  while 
Lot  II  consumed  50,397  or  nearly  16  thousand  pounds  more  than  Lot 
I.  The  total  cost  of  the  feed  consumed  for  Lot  I  was  $319.25  while 
Lot  II  was  $252.64.  The  cost  of  making  a  hundred  pounds  of  gain 
in  Lot  I  was  $11.36  while  Lot  II  was  $9.02.  The  final  cost  of  cattle 
per  cwt.  was  $6.39  for  Lot  I  and  $5.90  for  Lot  II.  The  selling  value 
of  these  cattle  on  the  Pittsburgh  market  was  |7.20  for  Lot  I  and 
$7.00  for  Lot  II.  The  profit  per  steer  for  Lot  I  was  $1.51  and  $4.69 
in  Lot  II.  The  returns  per  bushel  of  corn  for  Lot  I  was  76  cents 
and  $1.04  in  Lot  TI.  This  experiment  shows  that  even  though  the 
cattle  fed  largely  on  roughage  did  not  sell  for  as  much  money  on 
the  Pittsburgh  market  as  those  fed  grain  from  the  beginning.  It 
was  possible  to  produce  a  hundred  pounds  gain  cheaper  by  feeding 
roughage  resulting  in  a  greater  net  profit  because  of  more  economical 
production. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  Did  you  feed  any  cattle  on  roughage  and 
silage?  ' 

PROF.  TOMHAVE:  Yes,  sir,  I  will  get  to  that  in  a  moment 
Now  to  get  back  as  to  whether  or  not  it  pays  to  feed  cattle  in  Penn- 
sylvania. T  believe  that  question  is  best  answered  by  an  illustration 
of  one  of  the  richest  farming  sections  in  the  United  States,  Lancas- 
ter county.  The  average  farm  there  is  worth  more  today  than  any 
other  farming  section  in  the  United  States.  They  have  better  farm 
homes,  and  I  believe  that  the  men  here  today  from  that  section  will 
bear  out  my  statement  that  the  high  state  of  fertility  of  their  farms 
is  very  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  fed  beef  cattle  more 
han  anything  else.  By  feeding  beef  cattle  they  get  manure  to  put 
on  their  tobacco  lands,  and  in  order  to  keep  up  a  proper  rotation, 
they  grew  corn  and  clover  and  thus  kept  up  the  fertility.  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  possible  for  the  farmers  of  Lancaster  county  to  find 
a  cheaper  and  better  method  of  feeding  their  beef  cattle  and  thus 
provide  a  means  of  making  more  money.  We  have  conducted  a  series 
of  experiments  along  this  line  at  State  College,  which  you  will  find 
on  the  second  chart.  This  last  year  has  been  one  of  the  years  when 
it  did  not  pay  to  feed  beef  cattle.  We  purchased  on  an  extremely 
high  priced  feeders  market  last  year — feeders  selling  in  West  Vir- 
ginia at  $7.25.  Farmers  in  Lancaster  paid  as  high  as  $8.00  and  put 
them  on  the  market  for  a  little  more  than  they  paid  for  them. 

J.  ALDUS  HERR:  I  have  tried  feeding  alfalfa  hay  and  silage 
and  it  was  so  little  trouble  finishing  them  at  a  profit  that  I  was 
surprised.  Just  at  present  I  am  feeding  alfalfa  and  mixed  hay  and 
clover  hay. 
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PROF.  TOMHAVE:  That  is  all  right,  but  you  should  probably 
have  mixed  some  cottonseed  meal  with  it.  For  some  reason  the 
Lancaster  county  people  do  not  feed  as  much  silage  as  they  should. 

J.  ALDUS  HERE:    We  are  feeding  cottonseed  meal  with  it. 

PROF.  TOMHAVE:  If  we  can  produce  a  hundred  pounds  of 
gain  at  from  four  to  six  cents  per  pound  less  by  a  better  and  more 
economical  method  of  feeding  it  is  going  to  play  an  important  part 
in  the  production  of  beef  cattle. 

A  Member:  To  me  it  looks  as  if  you  did  not  make  anything  on 
the  whole  business  this  year. 

PROF.  TOMHAVE:  We  did  not,  we  were  lucky  to  come  out  as 
we  did,  but  we  found  a  good  market  for  a  whole  lot  of  hay  and  corn 
stover  that  we  could  not  disposed  of  otherwise,  and  we  got  a  good 
supply  of  manure  that  went  out  on  the  fields  which  will  enable  us 
to  produce  good  crops  of  wheat  corn  oats  and  alfalfa.  We  are 
netting  an  indirect  return,  and  finding  a  home  market  on  the  farm. 
Every  time  you  haul  a  ton  of  corn  from  the  farm,  you  are  taking 
away  from  three  to  six  dollars'  worth  of  fertility.  When  you  take 
away  the  live  stock,  you  leave  the  fertility  behind,  that  is  the  reason 
the  farmers  of  Lancaster  county  have  made  it  the  richest  agricul- 
tural section  in  the  United  States. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  Can  you,  or  can  you  not,  find  a  profitable 
market  in  your  own  vicinity. 

PROF.  TOMHAVE:  We  can  not  at  the  college,  but  you  take  the 
hundreds  of  small  mining  towns  where  beef  cannot  be  produced, 
and  I  think  you  will  have  no  trouble  in  finding  a  local  butcher  to 
take  your  product. 

MR.  DORSETT:  Is  it  not  true,  however,  that  unless  the  local 
butcher  is  assured  of  a  regular  supply,  you  will  have  trouble  in 
getting  him  to  take  your  product. 

PROF.  TOMHAVE:  If  he  can  get  a  certain  per  cent,  of  his 
supply  from  his  local  people,  so  that  he  can  depend  on  it,  you  will 
have  no  trouble  in  getting  him  to  take  what  you  produce. 

PROF.  STEVENS:  Do  you  know  of  any  case  where  the  so-called 
"packers"  of  Chicago  refused  to  sell  a  local  butcher  because  that 
butcher  bought  some  local  cattle. 

PROF.  TOMHAVE :    I  have  never  been  able  to  find  such  a  case. 

PROF.  STEVENS:  I  am  trying  to,  follow  this  up.  I  have  fre- 
quently heard  it,  but  cannot  get  any  definite  information. 

A  Member:    I  know  of  one  case  five  years  ago. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  I  have  talked  with  butchers  a  number 
of  times,  and  they  tell  me  that  they  can  find  a  market  for  cheap 
quality  of  beef  such  as  a  half  fine  cow,  but  they  have  trouble  in 
finding  a  markt  for  the  higher  priced  beef.   How  is  that? 

PROF.  TOMHAVE:  The  point  that  you  have  in  mind  is  that 
they  will  not  take  the  finished  product.  One  of  the  diflBcult  things  we 
have  to  do  is  to  educate  our  people  to  buy  on  the  basis  of  quality.  In 
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order  to  get  that  quality,  you  must  have  fat  in  connection  with  the 
lean  just  the  same  as  you  must  have  quality  in  good  apples  or  any- 
thing else. 

PROF.  STEVENS:  May  T  follow  up  that  other  thing  for  just  a 
minute.  I  was  in  Chicago  a  short  time  ago  and  took  occasion  to 
speak  to  one  of  the  largest  packers,  and  asked  him  if  it  was  true 
that  they  were  trying  to  get  the  people  who  grew  beef  cattle;  the 
reply  was  that  this  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  district  mana- 
gers, and  if  any  such  report  of  any  district  manager  could  be  sub- 
stantiated, it  Avould  result  in  his  dismissal.  I  came  back  and  went 
to  a  local  butcher  and  asked  him  whether  he  had  any  trouble  in 
getting  beef  from  the  packers;  he  said  no;  that  he  got  a  certain 
proportion  of  his  beef  from  the  packers  and  they  solicited  his  trade 
from  week  to  week. 

MR.  DORSETT:  I  think  I  can  enlighten  you,  but  I  am  not  just 
ready  yet. 

A  Member:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  packers  keep  the  meat  in 
cold  storage  from  four  to  five  months  to  give  it  flavor,  before  they 
ship  it? 

PROF.  TOMHAVE:  No;  there  seems  to  be  a  mistaken  idea  on 
the  part  of  a  great  many  people  in  regard  to  that;  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  beef  is  usually  kept  from  four  to  five  days,  not  from  four 
to  five  weeks,  and  then  put  out  in  iced  cars,  so  that  the  meat  we  buy 
is  less  than  two  weeks  old  as  a  rule. 

Coming  back  to  our  previous  discussion  I  might  state  that  it  is 
desirable  to  build  sheds  enclosed  on  three  sides  rather  than  warm 
basement  barns.  Warm  barns  are  expensive  besides  they  are  less 
desirable  for  feeding  beef  cattle  than  open  sheds.  Open  sheds  that  are 
so  constructed  as  to  keep  out  the  rain  and  snow  and  cold  winds  are 
to  be  preferred.  An  open  yard  so  as  to  give  the  cattle  an  oppor- 
tunity for  exercise  should  be  provided.  A  common  opinion  prevails 
in  many  sections  of  Pennsylvania  that  it  is  important  that  beef 
cattle  be  tied  in  barns  and  not  allowed  to  get  out  in  the  open.  This 
is  a  mistake.  An  exjieriment  was  conducted  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Experiment  Station  for  a  period  of  seven  years  to  make  a  compari- 
son of  open  sheds  and  warm  basement  barn  feeding.  It  was  found 
that  six  out  of  seven  years  the  results  obtained  were  in  favor  of  the 
cattle  in  the  open  sheds.  The  results  of  the  experiment  conducted 
in  1910  and  11  is  representative  of  the  seven  years  this  test  was 
conducted,  the  results  of  which  are  as  follows.  The  cost  of  pro- 
ducing 100  pounds  grain  in  the  barn  lot  was  fll.OS  while  that  of 
the  lot  in  open  shed  was  |10.03,  the  average  daily  gain  for  the  barn 
lot  was  2.13  pounds,  while  that  of  the  open  shed  lot  was  2.26  pounds, 
the  final  cost  per  100  pounds  live  weight  for  the  barn  lot  was  $6.63 
while  that  of  the  open  shed  was  |6.46.  When  these  cattle  were  put 
on  the  Pittsburgh  market  the  lot  that  was  kept  in  the  warm  basement 
barn  sold  for  $7.60  while  the  open  shed  lot  sold  for  |7.75  or  15  cents 
more  than  those  that  were  kept  in  the  barn.  The  cattle  in  the  open 
lot  were  in  better  condition  at  the  close  of  the  experiment  and  made 
better  average  daily  gains  and  were  more  profitable  to  feed.  You 
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will  find  that  by  keeping  yonr  cattle  in  ^^^/Pf^^/^^^^^f  Ji.fiA'n- 
ter  results  from  your  feeding  operations  and  also  labor  tHat  is  m 

volved. 

J.  ALDUS  HERR :    How  do  you  manage  to  keep  the  manure  from 
leaching  out? 

PROF.  TOMHAVE:    We  have  put  in  cement  floors  and  retaining 
wall. 

SECRETARY  CRITOHFIELT) :    How  about  dairy  cows;  do  tbey 
thrive  as  well  in  the  open  as  they  do  inside? 

PROF  TOMHAVE:  Mr.  Davis  wbo  has  charge  of  that  part  of 
the  work  is  here,  and  will  discuss  that  tomorrow.  I  am  hardly  m 
position  to  tell  you.  • 

BR  CONARD:  There  is  a  question  that  I  ^yould  like  to  ask 
if  it  is  in  order.  It  developed  a  little  while  ago  that  cows  for  breed- 
ino  purposes  are  very  scarce.  I  know  it  is  true,  because  I  am  trying 
to'bu?  some  It  is  also  true  that  the  labor  question  has  made  dairy- 
n<.  ahnost  prohibitory,  and  the  question  has  been  asked  me  seveTal 
tildes  how  it  would  do  to  take  some  good  Hols^em  grades  and  breed 
th™m  to  Shorthorns,  and  then  double  up  with  my  neighbor  making  a 
cow  carry  two  calves  and  producing  baby  beef. 

PROF  TOMHAVE:  There  are  some  sections  where  this  has  been 
done  and  it  might  do  very  well  with  cows  for  miMng  purposes,  but 
Sss  there  is  a  good  beef  sire  I  don't  know  that  it  would  work  well 
as  a  me+hod  of  producing  beef  cattle. 

DR.  CONARD:  My  neighbor  does  not  want  to  raise  tbe  cows 
for  milking,  he  wants  to  sell  them. 

PROF  TOMHAVE:  That  is  different.  In  that  case  you  coiild 
probably  put  two  calves  to  a  Holstein  cow  for  three  or  four  months 
and  one  .after  that  time.  It  will  take  a  little  longer  to  get  these 
calves  to  weigh  twelve  hundred  pounds  on  roughag^e,  but  it  ousht  to 
give  you  a  very  decent  sort  of  a  steer.  The  one  tSought  to  bear  m 
mind  is  to  sell  the  heifers  as  well  as  the  males.  A  very  good  beet 
bull  with  a  Holstein  cow  would  be  a  pretty  good  combination.  In 
the  section  where  they  have  tried  this,  their  results  were  so  good 
that  they  made  the  mistake  of  putting  the  calves  back  m  the  berd. 

DR.  CONARD :  It  is  due  to  the  scarcity,  of  cows,  we  thought  we 
would  use  half,  and  milk  half  of  them. 

PROF  TOMHAVE:  That  would  he  all  right.  The  production 
of  beef  takes  as  small  an  amount  of  labor  and  time  as  anything  that 
can  be  done.  A  man  who  goes  into  the  dairying  business  must  make 
up  his  mind  that  there  is  a  lot  of  labor  connected  with  it  but  m  the 
production  of  beef  cattle  you  can  use  labor  m  winter  tbat  would 
not  otherwise  b  employed. 

A  Member:  Are  there  not  sections  in  the  West  where  you  can 
get  them? 

PROF.  TOMHAVE:  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  them  any- 
where, everyone  wants  tbem. 
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A  Member:  I  believe  you  said  last  winter  that  Kansas  City  was 
a  very  good  place  to  get  them. 

PROF.  TOMHAVE:  That  was  probably  true  last  summer,  when 
everything  was  drying  up  there,  but  at  this  time  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  do  so.  However,  it  is  easier  to  get  them  in  the  West, 
even  at  this  time,  then  in  this  State,  where  it  seems  to  be  impossible 
to  get  them  at  all. 

BR.  CONARD:  Some  very  good  heifers  went  through  the  Lan- 
caster market  last  fall. 

PROF.  TOMHAVE:  I  think  that  is  a  very  good  idea;  it  is  pos- 
sible to  stock  up  in  that  way. 

Is  there  anything  further?   If  not,  T  thank  you. 

•SECRETARY  CRTTCHFIELD:  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  im- 
mensely gratified  at  the  manner  in  which  this  subject  has  been  dis- 
cussed; it  has  been  very  thorough  and  practical.  I  want,  however, 
to  call  attention  to  one  thing.  Prof.  Tomhave  has  been  a  little  too 
conservative  in  his  reference  to  Lancaster  county  people's  feeding 
of  cattle.  Sixty-four  years  ago  I  went  into  Lancaster  county  with  a 
drove  of  cattle  and  they  were  feeding  cattle  there  right  at  that 
time. 

PROF.  TOMHAVE:  I  had  in  mind  the  period  from  about  1890 
on  when  the  cattle  feeding  business  went  to  the  Central  West.  From 
about  1890  on  was  the  most  critical  period  for  the  feeders  of  Lan- 
caster county. 

PROF.  MENGES:    Make  it  1886. 

MR.  FENSTERMACHER:  This  has  been  a  very  interesting:  and  in- 
structive discussion.  But  there  is  one  point  on  which  T  think  needs 
a  little  correction.  The  impression  received  is  that  the  wealth  of 
the  Lancaster  and  Lebanon  county  farmers  is  due  to  the  feeding  of 
steers.  This  contributes,  it  is  true,  but  the  foundation  of  their 
wealth  goes  back  farther  than  that.  You  take  the  Mennonites  and 
some  of  the  other  plain  people,  whose  style  does  not  change  from  one 
year  to  another;  they  stay  at  home  and  work,  either  their  help,  the 
same  as  their  forefathers  did  for  the  last  200  years.  Yet  go  to  any 
of  those  farms  and  you  will  see  the  farmer  dressed  in  overalls,  work- 
ins:  side  by  side  wi+h  his  hired  man.  hauling  manure,  or  whatever 
it  may  be,  and  you  can't  tell  the  difFerence  between  him  and  his 
hired  man,  so  far  as  looks  go.  That  industry  is  the  secret  of  Lancas- 
ter county's  wealth,  more  than  the  feeding  of  beef  cattle. 

MR.  J.  ALDUS  HERR:  If  I  may  have  a  few  minutes  I  want  to 
say  that  all  Lancaster  county  farmers  do  not  feed  cattle  for  the 
purpose  of  making  money.  We  feed  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  mar- 
ket for  our  crops  right  on  our  own  soil.  If  we  haul  it  off,  we  fail 
to  put  back  the  fertility.  Two  years  ago  I  sold  my  herd  of  dairy 
cattle  because  I  could  not  get  labor.  This  year  I  have  fed  21  head 
of  cattle.  The  first  lot  I  fed  of  15  steers  I  kept  tab  on.  Th  other 
17  I  am  still  feeding.   I  fed  them  20  pounds  per  day  of  silage,  which 
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I  figured  at  $4.00  per  ton,  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  cottonseed  meal 
which  I  figured  at  .1^32.50  a  ton,  pasture  for  14  days  at  15  cents  per 
day  I  did  not  reckon  the  corn  fodder,  but  I  did  reckon  the  hay, 
which  is  about  $15:  six  pounds  of  chops  at  70  cents  per  bushel,  mak- 
in<y  a  total  of  141.16.  Eeckoning  what  goes  back  as  a  fertilizer,  the 
net  cost  is  $89.16.  Thev  cost  me  $7.75,  I  was  offered  $8.50  and  a  week 
or  two  afterwards  sold  them  for  $8.15.  They  gained  on  that  treat- 
ment 315  pounds. 

Out  of  the  17  steers  I  am  still  feeding,  I  expect  to  receive  over 
$1400.  They  cost  me  $800.  They  will  be  taken  away  in  another 
week  or  so. '  Now  you  will  agree  that  I  am  getting  a  good  price 
right  on  my  own  soil  for  corn  and  hay. 

I  wanted  to  buv  a  calf  last  fall,  and  offered  the  man  8  cents; 
he  sold  it  right  there  before  my  eyes  to  the  butcher  for  veal  at  10 
cents.  Talk  about  raising  cattle  for  market.  Beef  feeding  has  not 
paid,  tobacco  raising  has  not  paid,  wheat  raising  has  not  paid— 
and  yet  I  have  cash  enough  to  come  here  to  this  meeting. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  The  program  for  this  evening  is  an  ex- 
cellent one,  and  none  of  you  can  afford  to  miss  it.  It  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  ladies,  and' they  are  all  well  qualified  for  the  parts 
they  are  going  to  take.  The  first  number  on  the  program  will  be  an 
address  on  "Club  Organization  for  Country  Girls,"  by  Mrs.  Linn  J. 
Crawford,  of  Cooperstown,  Pa.,  who  has  had  some  experience  along 
this  line,  and  is,  therefore,  able  to  speak  with  authority.  The  next 
number  will  be  a  talk  on  "School  Hygiene."  by  Miss  Elizabeth 
Hughes  Conard,  of  West  Grove,  Pa.,  who  is  a  teacher,  and  therefore 
speaks  with  full  knowledge  of  her  subiect.  The  third  number  is 
"Little  Things,"  bv  Dr.  Hannah  McK.  Lyon,  whom  most  of  you 
know:  she  needs  no  introduction.  The  last  number  on  the  program 
will  be  an  illustrated  lecture  on  "Water  Supply  and  Drainage  in  the 
Farm  Home,"  by  Mrs.  Jean  Kane  Foulke,  of  West  Chester,  one  of 
our  Farm  Advisers.  She  has  made  a  study  of  this  very  important 
subject,  and  I  know  vou  cannot  fail  to  derive  much  benefit  from 
what  she  says.  This  lecture  will  be  illustrated.  Let  everybody  be 
on  hand,  and  not  to  miss  any  of  these  good  things. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    If  there  is  no  further  business,  the  meeting 
stands  adjourned,  until  7.30  this  evening. 


Tuesday,  May  26,  1914,  7.30  P.  M. 
WOMEN'S  SESSION 


Mrs.  Martha  E.  Martin  in  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  meeting  will  please  come  to  order.  Will 
you  please  come  further  up  front  before  we  begin?  It  will  make  it 
easier  for  the  speakers.  Thank  you.  We  will  now  ask  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Ferguson  to  lead  us  in  prayer. 
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The  Rev.  Mr.  Ferguson  led  in  prayer. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  We  will  now  have  a  paper  on  "Club  Organiza- 
tion for  Country  Girls,"  by  Mrs.  Crawford  of  Cooperstown. 

Mrs.  Crawford  read  the  following  paper: 


CLUB  ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  THE  COUNTRY  GIRL 


By  MRS.  LINN  J.  CRAWFORD,  Cooperstown,  Pa. 


"Uncle  Sam"  has  a  large  and  ever-increasing  family;  his  care  and 
his  devotion  to  its  welfare  is  increasing.  He  has  been  especially 
solicituous  of  late  years  for  us,  who  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  rural 
districts.  The  farmer  is  taught  the  best  means  of  farming  by  lec- 
tures, demonstrations,  and  bulletins.  The  farmers'  wife  is  not  for- 
gotten; she  profits  by  her  share  of  the  instruction,  and  makes  better 
butter,  is  more  successful  with  her  poultry,  and  is  becoming  recon- 
ciled to  her  new  labor-saving  machines.  The  boy  has  been  inter- 
viewed, exhorted,  coaxed,  and  bribed  to  stay  on  the  farm,  and  finally 
the  farm  girl  comes  in  for  her  share  of  the  attention,  and  clubs  are 
being  organized  for  her  benefit.  After  all,  the  girl  is  the  important 
member  of  the  family;  the  mistake  "Uncle  Sam"  made  was  not  to 
begin  with  her  in  the  first  place;  organizing  clubs  for  her  benefit 
is  the  master-stroke  of  his  policy,  for  I  assue  you,  if  by  this  new 
plan  of  education  he  can  persuade  the  girl  to  stay  on  the  farm,  the 
problem  is  solved  regarding  the  boy. 

To  educate  our  girl  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  we  must  give 
her  the  opportunity  to  become  such  a  woman  as  the  inspired  writer 
pictures,  whose  price  is  "far  above  rubies" ;  who  "looketh  well  to  the 
ways  of  her  household" ;  whose  "children  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed" ; 
whose  husband  "praiseth  her."  We  must  see  that  she  develops  along 
the  lines  that  insure  character,  poise  and  culture.  We  do  not  know 
what  powers  lie  dormant  in  her  mind  until  we  try  to  develop  them, 
and  the  more  highly  developed  each  faculty  becomes,  the  greater 
the  increase  of  her  power  and  skill  to  do  well  her  life  work. 

The  object  of  education  is  to  develop  the  power  of  attending  to 
the  right  things  in  the  riffht  way.  To  teach  the  girl,  we  must  bring 
her  mind  into  contact  with  that  which  has  educational  value,  but 
the  subject  must  be  made  interesting  to  her,  for  without  her  interest 
we  can  neither  get  her  attention  nor  keep  it;  but  with  work  that  is 
congenial  to  her  tastes,  the  hours  of  labor  speed  profitably  and 
happily  by. 

Many  reasons  are  given  for  the  country  girl  deserting  her  home 
for  what  looks  to  her  the  greater  attractions  and  advantages  of  the 
city.  No  use  to  tell  her  of  the  meagre  wage,  the  hardships,  the 
drudgery,  the  little  hall  bedroom,  the  unwholesome  food  and  insuf- 
ficient meal,  and  the  many  temptations  she  will  encounter.  All  she 
thinks  of  is  escaping  the  ceaseless  monotony  and  round  of  toil  that 
does  not  satisfy  her  youthful  aspirations.  The  real  reason  she  leaves 
the  farm  is  because  she  has  no  vital  interests  there.   You  may  think 
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she  is  interested  in  the  things  you  are;  yon  remember  the  old  adage 
you  were  raised  on,  "Satan  finds  some  mischief  still,  for  idle  hands 
to  do,"'  and  tou  proceed  to  give  her  work,  regardless  of  her  inclina- 
tions'as  to  kind.    She  may  uncomplainingly  wash  the  dishes  three 
times  a  day  if  she  is  a  good,  dutiful  daughter,  when  the  soul  within 
her  loathes  the  very  sight  of  a  dish-pan,  and  rebels  at  the  thought 
of  the  disagreeable' duty ;  yet  give  this  same  girl  a  plot  of  ground 
she  can  calf  her  own,  and  all  the  flower  seeds  she  wants  to  plant,  and 
she  becomes  an  industrious  and  interested  person,  her  body  growing 
strong  and  vigorous  from  the  use  of  the  hoe.    Or  give  her  the  choice 
of  some  fancy  material  for  a  blouse,  some  bits  of  lace  and  pretty 
ribbons.    In  this  work  her  inmate  sense  of  beauty  is  being  gratified, 
:     while  her  fingers  are  becoming  deft  in  the  use  of  the  needle.  What 
'     the  girl  needs  is  a  special  instruction  along  the  line  of  some  con- 
genial employment  that  will  occupy  her  mind,  satisfy  her  tastes,  and 
keep  here  fingers  busily  employed;  something  supplemental  to  the 
i-     general  education  acquired  during  the  winter  term  of  school;  some 
definite  thing  that  she,  of  her  own  volition,  chooses.    Should  she 
■     join  tbe  country  club  organization,  she  can  have  the  full  liberty  of 
f     following  the  bent  of  her  inclinations  in  choosing  her  work,  and  she 
cannot  go  amiss,  as  all  the  club  studies  are  made  interesting  and 
alive  by  the  efficient  helpers  in  the  State  force  of  instructors  whose 
duty  and  pleasure  is  to  assist  her  in  all  that  tends  to  her  best  develop- 
ment. 

The  club  work  teaches  a  girl  to  reply  upon  herself  and  her  own 
resources,  and  as  the  American  girl  is  working  toward  independ- 
ence, and  the  ability  to  be  self-sustaining,  it  opens  up  a  way ;  given 
ideas,  she  will  work  out  her  own  ideals.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  every  idea  seeks  to  realize  itself  in  action,  to  get  itself  carried 
out  by  the  physical  organism.  Club  work  is  prolific  in  ideas;  the 
girl  will  grasp' them  and  carry  on  her  work  first  for  the  pleasure  and 
profit  of  it,  and  then  because  she  realizes  that  through  it  she  is 
serving  her  fellow-beings;  it  is  not  now  the  old  monotonous  round  of 
eating,  working,  sleeping,  saving  for  no  particular  purpose  that 
could  be  discovered  by  the  girl,  but  it  is  eating  wholesome  things 
raised  by  her  own  hand,  working  to  a  definite  purpose,  saving  to 
spend  and  enjoying  each  day  more  fully  the  results  of  well-ordered 
living. 

Life  seems  to  give  superior  advantages  to  the  citv'  girl.  The  wider 
social  experience  does  give  her  more  of  a  knowledge  of  people  and 
things.  The  isolated  life  of  the  country  girl  tends  to  an  individualism 
which  retards  the  growth  of  her  social  nature.  Country  Club  work 
is  the  remedy  for  this;  it  gives  something  for  a  whole  neighborhood 
of  girls  to  liave  in  common;  sociability  is  created  and  fostered  by 
club  meetings  where  plans  of  work  and  methods  are  discussed;  the 
good-natured  rivalry  inspires  and  stimulates  in  the  girl  a  desire  to 
excel;  the  telephone,  parcel  post,  and  good  roads  are  all  conspiring 
with  the  Country  Club  to  give  the  farm  girl  equal  advantages  socially 
and  intellectually,  with  hr  city  sister.  The  only  complaint  of  those 
who  have  been  promoting  this  Country  Club  work  is  that  it  is  hard 
to  get  the  country  girl  to  take  the  initiative,  and  push  the  work 
along.  Those  who  go  to  the  higher  schools  of  learning  and  are 
especially  fitted  to  take  the  leadership,  seldom  settle  in  the  coun- 


try.  There  is  plenty  of  natural  ability  left,  but  because  of  lack  of 
training  in  that  direction,  there  is  a  hesitancy  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  organization  and  management  of  a  club.  Once  started, 
the  clubs  themselves  will  develop  a  working  leadership  among  our 
girls  and  women,  so  this  must  not  prove  discouraging  to  us.  One 
way  to  help  develop  the  quality  of  leadership  is  to  make  the  farm 
girl  feel  her  importance,  not  only  her  importance  on  the  farm  to 
help  make  a  cheerful  home  and  comfortable  housing  for  the  family, 
but  her  importance  to  the  community  of  which  she  is  a  part.  Let 
her  learn  of  her  city  sister  social  worker  that  some  of  her  life  should 
be  devoted  to  the  welfare  and  social  uplift  of  her  own  neighborhood. 
She  should  help  build  up  the  appreciative  qualities  of  life;  she  should 
use  her  influence  to  counteract  the  narrowness  and  the  habit  of  pay- 
ing attention  to  trifles  that  our  rather  isolated  and  individualized 
life  has  developed  in  us.  She  can  do  much  to  make  her  associates 
feel  that  as  farmers  daughteEs  they  are  part  of  a  large  social  class 
that  has  worth  and  dignity,  that  their  work  is  honorable  and  their 
future  promising,  and  that  the  country  has  attractions  that  are 
peculiarly  its  own,  and  together  they  will  discover  and  enjoy  them. 
She  should  see  that  good  reading  matter  is  in  circulation;  such 
reading  as  will  keep  the  neighborhood  well  informed  on  all  the 
political,  religious  and  social  topics  of  the  day,  that  there  will  be 
no  dearth  of  interest  in  the  conversation  of  the  social  gatherings,  be- 
cause these  topics  will  dislodge  all  personal  matters,  or  a  desire  for 
small  talk.  Such  an  influence  in  a  neighborhood  will  have  a  ten- 
dency to  give  an  uplift  of  soul,  and  a  sense  of  joy  and  satisfaction 
in  life  worth  the  striving  for. 

Tn  this  Country  Club  Organization  the  girl  learns  to  work  to  sys- 
tematically and  scientificially.  Take,  for  example,  the  raising  of 
tomatoes:  she  will  learn  to  manage  a  hot-bed,  or  cold  frame;  she 
will  learn  the  best  type  of  tomato  to  grow;  how  to  plant,  cultivate, 
spray,  fertilize,  stake  and  prune.  She  will  learn  something  about  the 
soil  she  has  to  deal  with,  and  the  length  of  the  tomato  season;  she 
will  learn  how  to  harvest  her  crop,  how  to  sell,  and  the  best  method 
of  preserving  her  surplus  crop  for  winter  use.  Finally,  she  will  learn, 
in  forming  her  little  booklet  of  'How  I  Made  My  Crop,"  confidence  in 
her  own  abilities;  she  will  learn  expresion,  acuracy  and  neatness. 
Painting  the  title  page  will  bring  out  any  artistic  tendencies  she  may 
possess.  After  such  a  training  as  this,  no  girl  would  Avant  to  go 
back  to  the  old  slip-shod,  hap-hazard  way  of  doing  things;  her  mind 
bas  had  a  discipline  which  will  enable  her  to  choose  what  she  shall 
do,  to  concentrate  her  thoughts  upon  her  work,  and  to  use  her  in- 
tellect as  well  as  her  hands  to  such  advantage  that  her  work  cannot 
but  be  successful.  One  of  our  humorists  has  said,  "Nothing  suc- 
ceeds like  success."    She  will  find  this  true. 

The  giving  of  prizes  in  this  Country  Club  work  is  a  most  com- 
mendable thing,  as  it  not  only  stimulates  a  girl  to  do  her  best,  but 
can  be  made  a  means  of  further  education.  Cities  are  becoming 
each  year  more  interested  in  the  work  of  the  rural  communities,  en- 
couraging the  workers  by  arranging  places  of  exhibit,  supplying 
money  for  prizes,  and  in  every  way  possible  co-operating  with  the 
federal  agents  in  the  advancement  of  the  work.  Among  the  larger 
prizes  are  trips  to  the  State  capital  or  to  Washington,  and  what 
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country  girl  would  not  like  such  a  trip,  when  they  are  housed  in  the 
best  hotels,  taken  to  places  of  historical  interest,  to  theatres  and 
through  the  various  government  buildings?  A  year  at  a  State  Col- 
lege is  also  a  prize  worth  contending  for,  as  that  would  mean  a 
course  in  Domestic  Science,  or  any  branch  of  study  the  girl  may 
choose  of  the  studies  furnished  by  the  College.  Last  year  fifty  thou- 
sand girls  were  enrolled  in  the  Garden  and  Canning  Clubs  of  the 
United  States.  Think  of  the  number  of  girls  made  happier  in  them- 
selves, and  more  valuable  to  this  and  the  next  generation  through 
this  great  work,  and  contrast  this  with  the  fifty  thousand  girls 
claimed  by  the  "great,  mysterious  world  of  oblivion" — fifty  thousand 
who  simpiv  dropped  out  of  existence. 

We  can'  safe-guard  our  girl  by  giving  her  active  and  intelligent 
occupation  for  her  hand  and  brain ;  by  providing  a  cheerful  and  com- 
fortable home;  seeing  that  she  has  recreation  of  a  suitable  kind,  and 
proper  social  environment;  by  giving  her  a  wholesome  view-point 
from  which  to  look  at  life:  from  this  view-point  will  come  a  whole- 
some li^dng  that  will  insure  the  girl  the  greatest  contentment  and 
satisfaction  that  this  life  has  to  offer. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  We  are  highly  honored  by  having  with  us  this 
evening  a  young  lady  from  the  Normal  School  here,  who  will  favor 
us  ^ath  a  recitation— Miss  Vanetta  Decker. 

Miss  Decker  rendered  her  recitation  so  well  that  she  was  compelled 
to  respond  to  an  encore,  which  was  also  received  with  great  applause. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  next  number  on  the  program,  is  an  ad- 
dress on  "School  Hygiene.'  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Hughes  Conard  of 
Westgrove,  Pa.,  a  teacher  in  the  Millersville  Normal  School. 

Miss  Conard  spoke  as  follows: 

-  SCHOOL  HYGIENE 


By  MISS  ELIZABETH  HUGHES  CONARD,  Westgrove,  Pa. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  This  may  seem  a  peculiar  subject  to  come 
up  at  a  meeting  like  this,  but  I  want  to  give  it  to  you  as  parents 
and  School  Directors,  from  the  view  point  of  the  mental  and  physical 
development  of  the  child. 

It  is  impossible  to  get  the  best  returns  without  the  proper  sani- 
tary appliances.  This  is  from  a  financial  standpoint.  It  refers  to 
everyone  who  pays  school  tax.  School  tax  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  an  investment,  according  to  how  it  is  spent.  If  it  is  spent  in 
good  equipment,  good  surroundings — and  by  "good"  we  don't 
mean  elaborate,  because  elaborate  appliances  are  rather  a  detriment 
than  otherwise — but  when  your  school  tax  is  well  spent  it  brings 
you  home  as  good  results  as  any  investment  you  can  make.  If  you 
have  invested  it  poorly,  then  we  have  the  other  side  of  the  question. 
If  your  equipment  is  not  of  the  best,  the  development  of  the  child 
is  slow  and  h(!  cannot  do  his  best  work,  and  the  return  is  necessarily 
small  for  the  amount  of  the  investment.  The  health  and  vigor  of 
the  nation  depends  very  largely  upon  the  foundation  we  have  laid  in 
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school  life.  We  cannot  keep  the  child  cooped  up  in  an  unsanitary 
room  with  poor  air  and  uncomfortable  seats,  and  get  good  results 
in  after  life.  We  lay  the  foundation  in  the  school  room,  and  as 
that  foundation  is  laid,  so  will  the  after  life  of  the  child  be.  Upon 
the  foundation  is  built  the  whole  structure  of  the  child's  life.  It  is 
estimated  that  a  child  between  five  and  ten  years  of  age,  is  worth  to 
the  State  |950 ;  between  ten  and  twenty,  two  thousand  dollars,  and 
between  twenty  and  thirty  years,  four  thousand  dollars.  The  aver- 
age value  of  life  of  all  ages  is  worth  $2900.  Now  every  time  we  put 
our  pupil  in  a  school  room  with  unsanitary  surroundings,  we  are 
risking  an  actual  monetary  loss ;  we  lessen  their  earning  power,  and 
reduce  their  value.  Now,  it  is  of  little  value  without  bodily  vigor, 
to  endeavor  to  impart  education.  No  doubt  you  think  of  many  men 
who  with  a  poor  body  have  accomplished  great  things,  but  even 
they  have  not  done  what  they  might  have  done,  had  they  had  a 
stronger  physique.  Hence  we  must  see  to  it  that  we  have  the  best 
buildings,  the  best  surroundings,  the  best  equipment,  to  produce  and 
maintain  the  health  of  the  child. 

Some  of  the  chief  dangers  in  the  school  are,  poor  light,  poor 
ventilation,  and  the  dangers  that  come  from  contact  with  other  pu- 
pils, which  may  to  some  extent  be  overcome.  There  we  have  the 
danger  of  contagion  and  infection.  Now,  how  can  you,  as  citizens, 
overcome  tliese  diflaculties?  Many  of  these  things  belong  directly  to 
the  directors  and  teachers,  but  they  are  not  overcome  unless  you,  as 
citizens,  know  your  rights  and  insist  upon  them.  Dressier,  one  of 
our  best  authorities  on  teaching  says,  that  no  mental  training  is  com- 
plete which  overlooks  the  training  of  the  body  as  well. 

Now  suppose  that  in  your  community  your  are  going  to  remodel 
your  old  building,  or  erect  a  new  one.  The  same  thing  applies  in 
both  cases.  Now  what  are  some  of  the  things  which  you,  as  citi- 
zens, should  consider?  The  first  thing  is  the  site.  Where  should 
you  place  it?  Preferably  near  the  centre  of  population,  but  with 
our  improved  means  of  travel,  this  is  not  so  important  as  it  once  was. 
It  should  be  on  a  reasonable  elevation  because  of  the  drainage,  be- 
cause of  the  ventilation,  so  that  you  can  get  away  from  the  damp- 
ness. You  should  purchase  sufficient  ground  for  a  playground,  so 
as  to  provide  for  the  physical  development  of  the  pupil.  I  think  the 
best  authorities  allow  about  thirty  square  feet  of  space  to  each 
pupil.  When  purchasing,  you  should  look  into  the  future  and  take 
into  consideration  the  necessary  changes  that  will  come  in  a  growing 
community.  The  length  of  life  of  that  property  and  the  security  of 
your  investment  will  depend  upon  how  long  that  property  is  avail- 
able for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  You  should  know 
how  long  it  remains  useful. 

Then  of  what  should  you  build  your  building?  Preferably  of 
brick  or  stone.  It  is  practicallj^  fire  proof,  and  stands  the  stress 
of  storm  and  time,  and  is  probably  more  satisfactory  than  anything 
else.  Every  building  should  have  a  basement.  Now,  in  the  coun- 
try, where  there  is  plenty  of  room  to  spread  out,  why  go  into  a  base- 
ment? It  is  needed  for  ventilation,  needed  for  warmth,  needed  to 
keep  out  the  gases  and  to  keep  the  air  dry.  It  should  be  at  least  ten 
feet  high  to  sustain  a  sufficient  current  of  air.  It  can  be  used  for 
storage  purposes,  and  for  a  play  ground  in  bad  weather. 
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How  many  stories  should  you  bave?  That  depends  upon  the  value 
of  ground  where  you  purchase.  In  cities,  we  have  to  go  up.  In  the 
country  there  is  seldom  necessity  for  more  than  two.  If  you  in- 
crease'the  height,  you  also  increase  the  fire  danger,  and  the  noise  of 
the  children  in  going  up  and  down  stairs.  ^  ^,  . 

Now  we  get  to  the  most  important  part  of  the  building,  and  that 
is  to  the  school  room  itself.  Unfortunately,  most  of  our  buildings 
have  been  planned  for  four  large  rooms,  and  then  divided  accord- 
ino-ly  Calculate  on  how  many  rooms  you  will  need  in  the  life  of 
your  school,  and  then  get  the  best  light  possible,  and  cut  your  win- 
dows accordingly.  The  school  room  is  the  place  where  the  child 
spends  most  of  the  time,  so  every  care  should  be  taken  to  make  it  as 
comfortable  as  possible,  and  to  have  the  best  possible  light.  It 
should  not  only  be  light,  but  it  should  be  sanitary  and  well  venti- 
lated. The  plainer  the  better ;  little  or  no  carving  or  anything  that 
will  catch  and  accumulate  dust,  and  make  trouble. 

What  size  ^hall  the  school  room  be?  Not  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate more  children  than  one  teacher  can  handle.  The  law  requires 
twenty  square  feet  for  each  child,  and  also  thirty  square  feet  of  air 
space.  Twenty  by  thirty  by  twelve  and  a  half  or  thirteen  feet  will 
accommodate  twenty  children  very  nicely,  with  a  little  more  than 
the  exact  amount  of  air  and  building  space  required  by  law. 

Then  the  subject  of  lighting  the  school  room,  which  is  a  very  im- 
portant question.    The  law  forbids  that  the  light  should  come  from 
the  front.    Unfortunately  we  find  it  does,  in  a  good  many  cases, 
and  the  child  sits  all  day  with  the  light  shining  directly  into  its 
eyes.    The  light  should  not  come  to  the  right,  because  then  the  child 
works  all  day  in  the  shadow  made  by  its  hands,  and  we  know  that 
a  shifting  or  moving  shadow  increases  the  accommodation  of  the  eye, 
and  is  therefore  injurious.    The  light  should  never  come  from  the 
back,  but  there  should  be  five  or  six  windows  beginning  far  enough 
back'  not  to  throw  the  light  in  the  eyes  of  the  child.    If,  for  any 
reason,  it  is  impossible  to  get  enough  light  from  the  left,  some  light 
may  come  from  the  right,  but  never  enough  to  overcome  the  light 
from  the  left.    It  should  not  be  low  enough  to  strike  the  eye,  but  it 
should  go  up  to  the  ceiling,  where  it  shines  on  the  ceiling  and  falls 
as  a  difPused  light.    There  should  be  no  arches,  because  valuable 
light  space  is  lost.    Then,  use  large  panes ;  small  panes  throw  shad- 
ows, and  the  loss  in  light  space  is  equal  to  20%  of  the  entire  light 

space.  -,      -,  -4. 

The  walls  should  be  plain,  or  painted  with  an  unglazed  paint. 
Wall  paper  absorbs  gases;  paint  is  cleaner  and  more  sanitary.  There 
should  be  plenty  of  blackboard  space,  but  nothing  between  the 
windows,  so  that"  the  child  will  get  the  reflection  in  the  eye. 

What  about  the  furniture  of  the  room,  and  the  desks  and  seats? 
The  seats  and  desks  should  always  be  adjustable.  The  child  spends 
many  hours  each  day  sitting  before  the  desk.  If  they  are  too  low  or 
too  high,  we  get  a  position  that  will,  in  time,  spoil  the  health  of  the 
child.  If  they  are  too  high,  the  shoulders  are  up,  and  the  head  in 
a  bad  position,  and  it  is  hard  on  the  eyes.  When  the  desk  is  too  low, 
the  body  leans  forward,  the  spine  is  bent,  the  chest  is  cramped,  the 
stomach  is  cramped,  the  circulation  is  interfered  with,  and  the  diges- 
tion more  or  less  stopped,  and  we  wonder  why  the  child  does  not 
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thrive,  and  we  begin  to  look  at  home  for  the  cause,  when  it  is  due 
to  the  position  that  the  child  holds  for  several  hours  at  school.  If 
the  chair  is  too  high,  we  have  tlie  same  position  as  if  the  desk  is  too 
low.  Your  desk  and  your  chair  should  be  made  so  as  to  be  made  or 
lowered  so  as  to  suit  the  child.  The  top  should  be  made  s6  that  the 
incline  can  be  changed.  There  are  several  desks  now  so  made,  and 
they  are  not  expensive.  One  of  the  dangers  of  the  poor  desk  is  to 
the  eyesight.  Dr.  Cohen  finds  that  at  nine  years  3.5%  of  the  chil- 
dren aie  near  sighted;  at  ten  years,  20%;  at  eighteen  years,  30%. 
The  longer  the  time  spent  at  school,  the  more  of  them  become  near 
sighted.    The  majority  of  children  are  born  far-sighted. 

Another  question  for  us  to  take  into  consideration,  is  the  plan  of 
heating.  How  should  our  room  be  heated?  Some  of  our  rooms  are 
under-heated,  some  are  over-heated.  It  depends  somewhat  upon  the 
age  of  the  child,  but  an  average  temperature  of  68  to  70  degrees 
would  probably  be  about  right,  on  the  whole.  In  the  cities  this  is 
more  readily  accomplished;  in  the  country,  the  school  is  very  apt 
to  be  heated  by  a  large  stove.  This  stove  should  have  a  jacket  and 
if  it  is  properly  done,  it  can  be  so  arranged  that  we  can  get  ventila- 
tion from  the  stove.  The  stove  should  not  be  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  but  in  a  corner.  TTnder  it  there  should  be  a  duct  to  bring  in 
fresh  air  from  the  outside;  round  the  stove  should  be  a  jacket.  This 
air  goes  up  into  this  jacket  and  rises  to  the  ceiling  after  it  has  been 
warmed  in  the  jacket,  and  is  there  diffused. 

Every  school  room  should  be  equipped  with  a  cloak  room,  where 
each  child  should  be  given  a  separate  locker.  Many  children  come 
in  from  homes  tliat  are  improperly  ventilated,  while  others  come  from 
good  clean  homes,  and  they  should  not  be  required  to  hang  their 
clothes  where  they  come  in  contact  with  the  clothing  of  children  from 
the  other  kind  of  homes.  Many  of  the  diseases  are  carried  in  that 
way.    Therefore  each  child  should  be  given  a  separate  compartment. 

There  are  other  dangers  that  come  in  from  the  home  and  from 
the  school.  One  is  in  the  drinking  water.  I  think  there  are  schools 
where  the  water  is  carried  in  a  bucket,  brought  in  and  set  in  a  poorly 
ventilated  school  room,  and  a  common  drinking  cup  used  by  the 
children.  Tuberculosis  and  other  dread  diseases  can  often  be  traced 
to  the  use  of  the  common  drinking  cup.  Because  we  cannot  reach 
every  home,  and  some  of  them  are  not  sanitary,  the  teacher  should  be 
careful.  At  the  first  symptoms  of  any  sickness,  the  teacher  should 
send  the  child  home,  and  not  permit  it  to  come  back  except  with  a 
doctor's  certificate;  and  when  a  child  does  show  any  symptoms  of 
any  contagious  disease,  whether  measles  or  something  else,  the  school 
room  should  at  once  be  disinfected.  The  cost  will  be  small  compared 
with  tlie  cost  of  checking  the  disease  afterwards. 

Then  we  come  to  the  question  of  recess.  These  children  sit  in  un- 
comfortable seats  for  hours  at  a  time,  often  without  any  change  or 
relaxation  except  at  the  noon  hour.  Many  grown  people  are  in- 
capable of  concentrating  their  attention  on  a  given  subject  for  more 
than  twenty  minutes  at  a  time;  we  should  not  expect  it  of  the  chil- 
dren. Let  the  children  get  out  into  the  fresh  air  for  a  short  time 
during  each  session,  and  you  will  soon  see  better  results  in  their 
work;  or  give  them  several  little  recesses  or  a  few  minutes'  gymnastic 
exercises.    Any  teacher  who  thinks  he  or  she  cannot  spare  the  time, 
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will  find  that  even  though  it  seems  impossible  to  spare  the  time,  it 
wi  be  well  spent,  and  the  better  work  the  children  do  as  the  result 
ont  win  more  than  make  np  for  the  time  that  is  taken  It  does  no 
tin  more  than  three  or  four  minutes  to  open  the  windows  and  get 
bettei  a  r,  and  during  that  time  give  them  a  little  g-ymnastic  exer- 
cise   They  will  all  be  the  better  for  it  mentally  and  pliyfically^ 

Your  room  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  each  day  and  the  dust 
wiped  off  afterwards  with  a  dampened  cloth,  so  that  it  will  not 
Sy  round  the  room.  The  relation  between  physical  health  and  con- 
dficMs  erv  close.  The  preservation  of  health  is  very  closely  con- 
nected with  character  building,  and  in  order  to  make  good  citizens 
Te  must  look  after  both  the  physical  and  mental  health  of  the  children- 

The  CHAIRMAN :  Let  us  rise  and  sing  one  verse  of  "My  Country 
'tis  of  Thee."    Will  Mr.  Blyholder  please  lead? 

The  audience  then  sang  one  verse  of  "America." 
The  CHAIRMAN;    The  next  number  on  the  program' is  an  ad- 
dress on  "Little  Things,"  by  Dr.  Hannah  McK.  Lyon. 

Dr.  Lyon  spoke  as  follows: 

"LITTLE  THINGS." 


DR. 


HANNAH  McK.  LYON,  Lincoln  University,  Pa. 


First  of  all.  Madam  President,  I  wish  we  could  go  on  with  the 
talk  on  school,  because  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  talks 
we  will  hear  And  Mrs.  Foulke  is  also  to  talk  on  such  an  important 
subiect-  but  I  wish  we  could  have  a  full  and  free  discussion  of  this 
school  question;  it  is  of  such  great  importance.  Nevertheless,  we 
must  take  up  a  smaller  subject,  and  emphasize  the  importance  ot 
"Little  Thino's  " 

We  must  learn  how  to  take  care  of  the  little  things.  If  we  take 
care  of  the  minute,  the  hour  will  take  care  of  itself.  Again,  there  are 
letters  to  be  mailed,  but  the  great  United  States  Postofflce  Depart- 
ment when  there  are  three  letters  to  be  mailed,  does  not  make  it 
three  for  five,  but  insists  on  the  extra  penny— three  for  six  The 
letter  must  have  that  little  stamp  on  it,  or  the  carrier  cannot  take 
it  when  it  is  dropped  in  the  box.  If  we  take  care  of  the  pennies, 
the  dollars  will  take  care  of  themselves.  ^ 

Then  that  little  school  out  in  the  country.  There  was  just  an  open 
water  bucket,  and  a  little  child  with  a  little  cold,  drank  out  of  the 
common  cup,  dipped  in  that  water  bucket-nothing  of  any  conse- 
ciuence-  but  within  ten  davs  nearly  every  child  m  that  school  is  at 
home  with  tonsilitis.  and  sometimes  it  develops  into  something  ser-- 
ious.  Don't  let  any  one  speak  of  "a  little  cold."  If  we  cannot  get 
awav  from  this  open  water  bucket,  let  us  tram  our  children  about 
the  necessitv  of  having  each  one  its  own  drinking  cup,  and  using  it 
only  itself  '  Onlv,  even  then,  it  does  not  always  work  out  our  way. 
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My  little  girl  came  home  one  day  and  said,  "Teacher  drank  out  of 
my  cup  today."  Now,  I  didn't  want  to  say  anything  against  the 
teacher,  so  I  waited  until  the  next  day,  and  then  asked,  "And  who 
drank  out  of  your  cup  today?"  "Oh,  Lilly  and  Jim  and  Howard' 
and  friends,  Lilly  and  Jim  and  Howard  were  colored  children  and 
they  drank  out  of  my  child's  drinking  cup  ]  At  that  time  there  were 
scarcely  a  dozen  people  who  realized  the  importance  of  the  indivi- 
dual drinking  cup,  but  the  next  year  we  had  a  teacher  who  was  alive 
to  the  necessity  of  this  very  important  thing;  and  she  not  only 
saw  to  it  that  each  child  had  its  own  drinking  cup,  but  there  was  a 
little  cup  with  a  handle  by  which  to  hang  it  up,  to  dip  the  water 
out  of  the  bucket.  That  was  three  years  ago,  and  still  the  children 
forget  unless  it  is  impressed  upon  them  again  and  again.  You  would 
think  they  would  remember;  but  they  do  not.  It  would  seem  a  very 
little  matter  for  the  patrons  of  the  school  to  furnish  a  closed  water 
cooler,  but  they  soon  get  out  of  order,  and  it  takes  a  great  deal  of 
water  to  keep  the  tiny  brains  working,  and  so  we  do  not  do  it. 

Again,  it  is  just  a  little  piece  of  linen,  called  a  handkerchief;  it 
fluttered  on  the  floor,  and  the  germs  fluttered  in  the  air.  Next  day 
the  child  was  at  home  with  a  cold.  It  got  worse,  and  the  doctor 
came  and  looked  at  her  and  said  "take  care  of  her."  The  next  thing 
some  one  else  in  the  family  had  "just  one  of  those  grippy  colds."  A 
little  more  care  was  taken,  but  the  next  thing  another  member  of 
the  family,  and  then  another,  takes  that  "grippy  cold,"  until  the 
whole  family  has  it;  and  then,  perhaps,  a  neighbor  comes  in,  and 
goes  home  v.ni]x  it.  And  it  all  goes  back  to  that  little  piece  of  linen, 
called  a  handkerchief,  that  was  dropped  on  the  floor,  and  the  cold 
that  was  not  properly  cared  for  in  the  first  place.  I  wish  we  could 
learn  to  use  our  old  muslins,  when  there  is  a  slight  cold,  and  then 
burn  them  before  they  are  dried.  If  we  must  use  handkerchiefs,  they 
should  be  pui:  in  a  basin  by  themselves  with  some  disinfectant,  and 
then  brought  to  a  boil  before  they  are  put  in  with  the  wash;  then 
perhaps  you  may  safely  wash  them,  but  I  wish  you  would  just  use  old 
muslins  and  then  burn  them. 

There  is  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  in  town,  and  the  milk  has 
been  tested,  and  the  water  has  been  tested,  and  they  cannot  see  where 
it  comes  from.  Tomorrow  there  is  a  new  case,  and  the  next  day 
another,  and  then  another,  until  the  town  is  full  of  it,  and  they  can- 
not locate  the  source.  Finally,  one  day  some  one  says,  "I  wonder 
if  it  could  be  the  dish-cloth  ?"  And  do  you  know,  there  are  times 
when  there  may  be  danger  in  that  little  dish-cloth?  It  is  only  a 
little  thing,  and  it  is  so  easy,  to  put  that  dish  cloth  on  and  boil  it  "out 
regularly;  put  it  on  in  cold  water  and  bring  it  to  a  boil,  and  the 
danger  of  that  little  dish-cloth  will  be  overcome,  and  we  can  l:eep  our 
people  well  and  wholesome.  There  are  sources  from  which  typhoid 
may  come  into  the  home  aside  from  the  milk  and  the  water.  You 
know  there  a  number  of  kickers  against  vaccination  for  small-pox.  I 
suppose  the  people  in  this  room  are  divided  on  the  subject,  but  as 
for  me,  I  will  take  the  risk  of  vaccination  rather  than  run  the  risk 
of  taking  small-pox.  And  so  today  they  are  successfully  vaccinat- 
ing against  typhoid.  In  the  United  States  army,  where  they  have 
been  vac<-inating  for  typhoid,  they  now  have  three  cases  where  they 
formerly  had  eighty  thousand  in  a  given  time. 
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It  was  just  a  little  tiny  pain  somewhere  in  the  chest.  The  Physician 
said  "just  a  little  touch  of  pleurisy ;  you  will  soon  be  all  right.  But 
the  result  was  that  the  young  woman,  just  ready  for  her  lite  work, 
which  included  four  years  in  a  Medical  College,  during  the  summer 
in  the  hospital  for  experience  got  this  little  tiny  pain,  and  lost  sev- 
eral years  out  of  her  life's  work  and  was  barely  able  to  pull  through 
her  examinations;  and  then  comes  the  news  that  she  has  tuberculosis 
Now  she  is  still  alive,  but  she  walks  up  and  down  the  sanitarium,  and 
wanders  up  and  down  the  State  from  one  place  to  another,  to  find 
relief  where  there  is  none.   Friends,  if  they  said  "pleurisy   to  me— 
if  they  say  "pleurisv"  to  you  —  do  you  know  what  it  means;'  it 
means  that  in  ninetv-nine  cases  out  of  every  hundred,  it  comes  from 
tubercular  inflammation?    I  did  not  mean  to  talk  tuberculosis  when 
I  came  up  here,  but  it  has  been  brought  home  to  me  the  last  two 
weeks    Every  mail  brings  news  to  some  one  that  some  dear  one  is 
dead    Today,  coming  up  on  the  train,  I  watched  a  young  man— 1 
dont  know  who— but  I  dont  think  he  has  very  long  to  live,  and  his 
sister  or  his  wife— I  dont  know  which— who  was  with  him.   She  went 
to  the  end  of  the  train  to  take  a  drink,  using  the  same  cup  froni  which 
she  had  iust  given  him  a  drink.    What  can  be  the  result?  You 
should  think  that  all  that  has  been  printed  and  taught  on  the  sub- 
iect  would  bring  it  home  to  them,  but  it  does  not.   I  feel  very  much 
as  one  whom  you  all  know  said  "We  know  just  a  little  better  than  we 
do  "    Sometimes  we  wonder  whether  the  message  finds  readers,  i 
have  wondered  about  this,  perhaps  more  than  you  have,  and  yet. 
sometimes  where  we  least  think,  the  message  will  go  home^   1  at- 
tended a  Farmers'  Institute,  and  one  of  the  things  we  talked  about 
was  the  home,  how  to  take  care  of  it,  how  to  disinfect  it,  how  to 
take  care  of  the  handkerchiefs,  and  that  sort  of  thing.   I  went  there 
again  afterwards,  and  one  of  the  women  came  to  me  and  said  1  want 
to  thank  you  for  that  talk  you  gave  us  before  on  how  to  take  care 
of  the  handkerchiefs,  and  the  care. in  the  little  things;  I  have  fol- 
lowed it,  and  I  have  saved  dollars."  'So  I  believe  it  is  a  simple  mat- 
ter to  go  on  and  sav  just  the  same  things  over  and  over  again. 

It  is  iust  a  little  fly  in  mid-winter.  About  the  middle  of  February 
there  comes  one  of  those  nice,  spring-like  days,  and  the  little  fly  comes 
out  and  you  think  no  more  of  it.  It  lives  until  April  15th,  and  here 
you  see  the  result: 

April  15th,   1  fly 

May  1st,   •  •120 

May  28th,   

Tune  '^Oth   423,000 

jZmh   25,920,000 

Tulv  29th  1,555,200,000 

July   Zyxn,    no  oi  o  Ann  nnn 


August 


18th,   93,312,000,000 


SepWber  lOth,   5,598,720,000,000 

This  table  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Pure  Food  Commis- 
sioner I  will  not  go  into  details,  because  you  will  not  remember  the 
figures.  Had  we  not  better  have  killed  that  little  fly  on  April  15th? 
It  is  necessary  not  only  for  you  and  for  me  to  kill  this  little  fly, 
but  it  is  necessary  for  every  one  in  the  community  to  do  so  if  we 
want  the  community  to  be  free  from  the  danger  of  infection. 
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You  and  I  believe  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  quite  so 
important  as  life,  and  how  we  guard  life,  and  how  we  take  care  of 
everytliing  that  will  harm  it.  It  is  a  serious  thing  when  death  comes 
into  the  house,  and  yet,  do  you  know,  within  the  last  two  weeks  I 
have  wondered  if  we  value  life  as  we  should.  Within  the  last  two 
weeks  I  visited  the  Philadelphia  Baby  Show  every  time  I  went 
through  the  city.  One  of  the  things  they  showed  was  a  light  that 
flashed  and  went  out,  and  every  time  that  light  flashes  a  baby  dies — 
and  I  wonder — I  wonder  There  was  a  picture  shown  there;  a  fly 
came  from  a  tuberculosis  house  across  the  way,  through  an  un- 
screened window  where  a  baby  sat.  He  lit  on  the  baby's  bottle,  and 
contaminated  his  milk.  This  morning  on  coming  here  from  Phila- 
delphia, I  could  not  resist  the  temptation,  and  went  in  again.  I 
.said  to  one  of  the  men  in  attendance,  "How  often  does  this  li^ht 
flash?"  He  said,  "Every  ten  seconds,  and  every  time  it  flashes,  a 
baby  dies" — and  then  he  added,  as  he  figured  it  out — "not  in  Phila- 
delphia alone,  but  in  the  whole  United  States." 

These  little  things!  The  flies  are  only  little  things,  but  they  do 
a  great  deal  of  harm,  and  as  we  go  through  life,  we  will  find  that  it 
is  by  looking  after  the  little  things  that  we  accomplish  the  great  ones, 
that  win  the  "well  done." 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  belong  to  the  Civic  Club  in  Harrisburg,  and 
for  several  years  we  have  paid  a  premium  on  the  flies  swatted.  Two 
years  ago  when  we  began  the  campaign  we  swatted  seven  bushels, 
and  paid  five  cents  a  quart  for  them;  last  year  the  flies  were  scarce, 
so  we  had  to  raise  the  price  to  five  cents  a  pint,  and  we  have  almost 
cleared  the  flies  out  of  the  city.  I  have  to  pay  a  boy  to  furnish  me 
Avith  flies  for  a  little  gold  fish  that  I  have  had  nine  years,  so  scarce 
they  are  now. 

The  next  number  on  the  program  is  an  illustrated  lecture  on 
"Water  Supply  and  Drainage  in  the  Farm  Home,"  by  Mrs.  Jean  Kane 
Foulke. 

Mrs.  Foulke  delivered  the  following  lecture:      ■     .  ' 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  DRAINAGE  IN  THE  FARM  HOME 


By  MRkS.  jean  KANE  FOULKE 


There  can  be  no  subject  of  more  importance  to  the  well  being  of  a 
nation  or  state  than  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  individual  men 
and  women  who  make  it.  To  have  health  and  happiness,  we  must 
have  good  houses  to  live  in,  not  necessarily  fine  houses,  not  ex- 
pensive buildings,  costly  to  build  and  costly  to  maintain,  but  we 
must  have  houses  properly  built  to  meet  the  climatic  conditions  of 
their  environment  and  the  occupations  and  needs  of  the  people  liv- 
ing in  them. 

As  the  business  of  running  the  house  is  usually  regarded  as  "wo- 
man's work,"  the  planning  of  the  interior  of  the  house  at  least,  should 
be  governed  by  what  is  best  and  easiest  for  her.   Only  such  plans  as 
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will  best  facililr.te  her  work,  conserve  her  strength  and  surround  her 
with  most  convenience  and  comfort,  should  be  considered.    A  hoiise 
to  be  a  good  house  must  be  sufficiently  well  built  to  keep  out  the 
winter  winds  and  weather  and  the  extreme  summer  heat.    It  must 
have  a  dry,  light  cellar  and  a  good  tight  roof  with  gutters  and  con- 
ductors to  carrv  the  rain  Avater  away  from  the  foundations.    It  must 
have  enough  well  fitted  windows  and  doors  to  insure  ventilation  and 
fresh  air  and  sunshine  in  every  room  and  hall.    It  should  also  have 
some  sort  of  heating  apparatus  other  than  stoves,  a  central  system 
such  as  steam  heat,' vapor,  hot  water  or  even  hot  air,  but  when  this 
last  is  used  care  must  be  taken  that  the  air  to  be  heated  is  draAvn 
from  the  fresh  air  out  doors  and  not  from  the  cellar.  Incidentally, 
T  would  sav  a  certain  heating  system  will  be  found  cheapest  and 
best  in  the' end  as  one  fire  can  be  made  to  do  the  work  of  several 
and  so  save  in  the  cost  of  fuel  and  labor. 

When  we  have  such  a  house  we  have  what  most  people  regard  as  a 
good  house,  but  to  mv  mind  and  from  my  experience  as  a  house-keeper 
and  mother  and  from  what  T  know  of  other  houses,  "It  is  like  the 
play  of  Hamlet  with  Hamlet  left  out,"  or  like  a  human  body  strong 
and  well  made,  but  with  a  weak  brain.    "No  house  can  be  a  good 
home.  T  am  not  using  the  word  home  in  its  sentimental  sense— al- 
though I  own  it  is  less  likely  to  be  a  home  in  that  sense  also,  if  it 
does  not  have  a  good  pure  water  supply  connected  with  it.    And  no 
home  can  be  a  o-ood  home  that  does  not  have  a  sanitary  way  of  car- 
ing- for  the  waste  and  the  water  that  has  been  used  by  the  house- 
hold.  I  know  T  shall  be  met  by  the  usual  statement  when  I  say  this 
"That  the  average  farmer  cannot  afford  to  have  these  thinar."    I  say 
in  reply  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  the  large  expenditure  that  in  most 
cases  is  the  cause  of  having  the  conditions  we  do  in  our  farm  homes 
in  regard  to  these  matters. 

It  is  due  to  lack  of  determination  to  have  such  comforts,  such 
necessities  in  our  houses.    It  is  due  to  a  lack  of  plannins  for  im- 
provements in  our  houses  and  to  the  acceptance  of  the  old  way  as 
the  only  way.   To  the  unfortunate  idea,  "that  what  is,  is  right."  when 
in  fact  it  may  be  all  wrong.    It  is  a  rare  exception  in  Pennsylvania, 
when  a  man  cannot  have  running  water  in  his  home  by  his  own  in- 
genuity or  the  use  of  his  own  brains  and  labor,  if  he  chose  to  put 
the  brains  and  labor  into  it.   Water  can  be  brouQ-ht  by  gravity  into 
many  of  our  homes  and  wells  and  springs  exist  that  are  beins  used 
for  generations,  that  at  small  cost  could  be  connected  with  the 
house,  the  old  oaken  bucket  and  pump  handle  being  anythins-  but 
things  of  the  past.    The  water  from  them  could  and  should  be 
pumped  into  tanks  or  reservoirs  or  better  yet.  air  pressure  tanks  by 
rams  and  wind  mills,  gasoline  engines  or  motors  and  thus  forced 
into  the  homes  of  the  farmer.    Most  of  the  digging  and  pine  layin£r. 
much  even  of  the  piping  and  actual  plumbing  and  connections  could 
be  done  by  the  man  himself,  if  he  only  regards  the  result  as  worth 
while.    It  does  not  need  to  be  clone  all  at  once,  indeed  my  advice 
would  be  to  "go  slow."  so  as  to  be  sure  of  getting  what  we  want  and 
the  way  we  want  it.   But  there  is  no  reason  why  every  house  that  has 
a  pump,  well  or  spring  nearby  should  not  have  at  least  a  kitchen 
sink  with  rnnninsr  water  and  a  drain  connected  so  as  to  give  sani- 
tary care  to  the  kitchen  waste  at  least. 
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This  is  the  first  step  to  what  we  farmers  seem  to  regard  as  the 
privilege  of  the  city  man  only — a  home  with  modern  sanitary  con- 
veniences, bathroom,  closets,  washstands,  sinks,  etc.  Three-fourths 
inch  pipe  may  be  had  for  six  cents  a  foot  at  wholesale  or  retail  from 
seven  and  one-half  to  nine  cents,  the  price  varying  slightly  from 
time  to  time  and  according  to  quality  used.  When  neighbors  or 
granges  and  clubs  buy  together,  the  price  could  be  much  reduced 
by  buying  in  large  lots.  First  class  gasoline  engines  with  pump 
may  be  had  for  from  |50  and  up  while  engines  of  a  less  high  grade 
may  be  had  for  as  low  as  $20.  A  500  gallon  galvanized  tank  may  be 
bought  for  |70  and  up  to  the  large  air  tanks  which  cost  from  |100 
up.  Therefore,  I  hope  before  long  that  no  man  will  have  the  face 
to  say,  and  that  no  woman  will  agree  to  it  if  he  does,  that  they  can- 
not afford  to  have  running  water  in  their  home.  The  United  States 
Government  has  lately  issued  a  bulletin  regarding  this  matter  in 
which  it  states  that  the  average  farm  woman  lifts  a  ton  of  water 
daily  as  an  item  of  her  household  tasks.  Surely  so  much  strength 
and  vitality  could  be  better  spent.  So  much  that  stands  for  youth 
and  energy,  that  might  be  used  for  better  purposes,  such  as  being 
better  mothers  and  better  wives  and  neighbors, — better  women  in- 
deed, is  worth  conserving.  It  is  this  sort  of  work  that  makes  house 
work  "drudgery," — that  makes  our  girls  want  to  leave  the  farm 
homes  to  become  business  women,  and  that  strikes  at  and  destroys 
the  very  root  of  human  love  and  companionship  between  the  hus- 
bands and  wives, — we  become  toilers  and  forget  to  be  lovers. 

Because  our  duty  to  our  neighbors  is  as  our  duty  to  ourselves  and 
because  the  law  has  stepped  in  to  see  that  we  perform  both  these  du- 
ties, the  question  of  what  to  do  with  the  sewage  or  waste  from  our 
houses,  how  to  protect  our  own  water  supply  and  also  our  neighbors 
from  pollution,  has  heretofore  been  a  very  diflBcult  one.  In  fact 
until  very  recently,  none  has  seemed  to  have  any  plan,  that  the  De- 
partment of  Health  could  accept  that  was  within  the  reach  of  per- 
sons of  moderate  means.  We  were  told  of  the  endless  dangers  of 
pollution  from  well  and  pump  drains,  from  cess  pools  and  privies, 
from  barn  yards,  pig  pens,  etc.,  but  no  feasible  methods  as  to  how 
to  avoid  these  risks  and  do  our  duty  were  suggested,  none  indeed, 
except  those  that  entailed  great  expense  and  work  and  care  that 
were  prohibitive.  At  last,  however,  a  theory  has  been  worked  out, 
so  that  it  has  become  a  practical  possibility  and  today  it  is  as  pos- 
sible for  every  home  to  have  a  sanitary  drainage  or  sewage  system 
as  it  is  to  have  a  water  supply.  Any  man  who  is  determined  to  have 
healthful  surroundings  about  his  home  may  do  so.  What  is  known 
as  "the  septic  tank"  has  solved  this  problem. 

I  want  to  give  you  an  idea  of  its  workings  and  the  simplicity  of 
its  construction.  It  is  an  easy  matter  for  any  intelligent  man  to 
build  and  construct  himself  such  a  sewage  plant  for  his  home  at  a 
minimum  cost,  a  system  that  can  grow  with  his  household  needs 
and  that  will  very  nearly  take  care  of  itself.  The  theory  is  so  sim- 
ple that  it  seems  too  good  to  be  true  and  incredible  that  we  have 
done  without  it  all  these  years  when  we  needed  it  so  badly.  How- 
ever, the  septic  tank  is  not  a  new  thing.  Various  forms  of  it  have 
been  experimented  with  for  years  with  more  or  less  success  and  at 
least  we  have  one  that  has  been  tested  and  found  successful  after 
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several  years  of  use.  I  know  of  several  m  New  York  state  and  one 
especially  that  has  been  installed  for  over  a  year,  taking  care  of  the 
entire  waste  from  two  families,  two  bathrooms,  three  water  closets 
and  three  sinks,  and  has  been  entirely  satisfactory.  It  was  built 
by  a  young  farmer  with  the  aid  of  two  farm  hands  along  with  his 
own  work.  There  has  been  no  odor_from  it  and  no  surface  discharge. 
It  cost,  exclusive  of  labor,  about  |50.  ,  .  .       •  +^ 

I  think  the  most  satisfactory  way  to  explain  this  system  is  to 
show  vou  some  illustrations  and  explain  its  construction  as  I  do  so.  i 
will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  and  explain  anything  con- 
nected with  the  illustrations  that  I  can.  ,     ^     ,  i 

I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  this  Department  has  reproduced  a  bul- 
letin by  Professor  H.  W.  Riley,  of  Cornell  University,  at  Ithaca, 
N  Y  on  the  subject  of  drainage  for  Rural  Homes,  which  explains 
in  detail  the  theory  and  workings  of  the  septic  tank  system  of  drain- 
age giving  working  drawings  so  simple  and  plain  that  anyone  can 
follow  them,  plans  for  the  sanitary  drainage  systems  for  the  small 
home  with  only  a  kitchen  sink  and  kitchen  waste  to  care  for,  up  to 
aTomplete  sewage  system  for  a  large  establishment  with  modern 
plumbing  of  every  kind.  This  bulletin  is  the  first  of  a  series  we 
hope  to  publish  that  will  be  helpful  to  the  rural  homes  and  people 

of  the  State.  ,    ^   .      xi,  j. 

Science  has  taught  us  that  there  are  some  bacterias  that  are 
friendly  to  mankind  and  it  is  on  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  two 
of  these  that  we  must  depend  to  make  our  septic  tank  sewage  sys- 
tems sanitary  and  successful.    We  must  construct  our  tank  so  that 
the  anaerobia  bacteria  may  live  quietly  in  the  dark,  undisturbed  by 
any  sudden  jars  or  stirring  or  even  by  a  swiftly  moving  current  To 
prevent  this,  we  must  have  the  tank  built  underground  and  with  bat- 
tle boards  which  I  will  show  you  in  the  pictures.   In  such  surround- 
ings they  at  once  begin  their  work  of  destruction  and  disintegration 
of'^all  the  solids  that  go  into  the  tank  which  process  is  generally 
called  "rotting,"— absolutely  destroying  them  by  forming  them  into 
gases  or  liquid  form  so  that  when  the  gradual  filling  of  the  tank 
ceases  an  overflow  from  the  outlet,  the  effluent  or  overflow  is  ready 
for  the  aerobic  bacteria  to  continue  their  work  of  purification.  The 
aerobes  do  not  destroy  humus  and  this  will  settle  in  the  bottom  of 
the  tank  and  will  only  need  removing  about  once  in  five  years  and 
may  be  done  with  the  ordinary  threshers  pump.    This  refuse  should 
be  mixed  with  lime  and  chloride  of  lime  and  when  dry  may  be  used 
as  a  fertilizer.   These  aerobic  bacteria,  as  their  name  suggests,  must 
have  air  and  sunlight  to  thrive.   They  live  in  the  top  soil  not  more 
than  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  below  the  surface  and  seize  on  the  dis- 
ease and  filth  that  may  have  escaped  their  cousins  in  the  tank  and 
gradually  eat  them  up.    The  water  eking  away  from  the  drainage 
tile  below  the  surface  is  prevented  from  washing  by  storms  into 
water  courses  so  polluting  them,  before  it  is  finally  purified  and 
clean.    It  is  nearly  clean  before  it  leaves  the  tank  and  its  flow 
through  the  tiles  is  so  slow  that  the  aerobic  bacteriam  bacteria  have 
time  to  finally  purify  it  before  it  spreads  more  than  a  few  inches 
from  the  drains.    By  using  the  switch  and  slides  I  will  show  you 
drawings  of  a  very  small  piece  of  ground  may  be  used  in  this  way 
for  years,  especially  if  a  little  lime  is  scattered  on  occasionally  over 
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the  surface  to  keep  it  loose  and  to  let  in  air  and  light.  It  is  not 
recommended  to  place  these  tiles  across  a  back  garden  but  under  a 
lawn  or  in  fields  that  will  be  cropped  to  farm  crops  such  as  grain 
and  grass.  This  is  simply  a  precaution  and  may  not  be  a  necessity, 
but  it  is  wisest  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 


Wednesday,  May  27,  1914,  9.30  A.  M. 
Mr.  C.  S.  Messinger  in  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIEMAN:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  and  Fellow-members 
of  the  Institute:  The  time  is  past  when  we  should  have  called  this 
meeting  to  order.  We  are  fifteen  minutes  late,  and  if  we  want  to 
complete  the  entire  program,  we  will  be  more  than  fifteen  minutes 
late  for  dinner.  We  have  a  very  important  subject  before  us  this 
morning — one  that  is  important  to  us  all.  All  our  soils  have  been 
cultivated  for  a  century  or  more,  and  they  are  worn  out,  and  the 
question  of  improving  and  maintaining  their  fertility  is  before  us. 
Under  the  old  system  we  can  no  longer  succeed.  We  must  do  some- 
thing else,  and  the  men  who  will  talk  to  us  this  morning  have  thor- 
oughly studied  this  subject.  It  is  not  worth  while  for  me  to  take  up 
your  time  in  talking  alDout  it,  so  I  will  simply  call  the  meeting  to 
order. 

The  Secretary  has  something  to  announce  before  we  proceed  with 
the  program. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  I  will  simply  announce  the  Resolutions 
Committee,  whose  Avork  it  will  be  to  formulate  resolutions  relative 
to  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged.  Also,  relative  to  the  death 
of  any  of  the  members.  If  any  member  should  know  of  the  death  of 
anyone  of  our  number,  please  make  that  fact  known  to  this  Commit- 
tee promptly.  We  have  placed  on  this  Committee  the  following  gen- 
tlemen: R.  P.  Kester,  A.  T.  Crittenden,  S.  C.  George,  H.  M.  Gooder- 
ham,  M.  E.  Conard  and  G.  F.  Barnes. 

This  Committee  will  be  expected  to  report  at  some  time,  suiting 
their  convenience,  between  this  session  and  Thursday  night,  when 
we  close  the  program  of  this  meeting. 

Just  a  word  here:  I  see  a  great  many  men  have  exercised  g^od 
judgment  in  taking  off  their  coats  so  as  to  be  more  comfortable.  I 
see  the  great  evangelist,  Mr.  Sunday,  in  addressing  his  audience, 
has  taken  off  his  coat  and  collar,  and  some  of  his  other  outer  gar- 
ments, in  order  to  speak  more  comfortably.  So  don't  hesitate,  gen- 
tlemen, but  take  off  your  coats  and  roll  up  your  sleeves,  and  al- 
though it  is  exceedingly  hot,  we  will  enter  into  this  work  with  re- 
newed vigor  and  zeal  from  now  on  until  the  closing  session. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Another  announcement  I  would  like  to  make 
is:  That  we  pay  strict  attention  to  the  speaker,  and  reserve  all  pri- 
vate conversation  until  another  time.  If,  however,  you  must  have 
some  private  conversation,  we  have  a  side  room  here  where  you  can 
be  entirely  private.  It  is  very  annoying  to  the  speaker  to  have  to 
talk  against  opposition  in  the  audience. 
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We  will  now  take  up  the  first  number  of  the  progiam,  '-l^^erl  ility 
Regained  and  Retained,"  by  R.  P.  Kester,  of  Newtown,  Pa. 

Mr.  Kester  spoke  as  follows: 

INCREASING  FERTILITY 


By  R.  P.  KESTER 


It  is  not  my  purpose  to  give  my  regular  lecture  on  "Fertility  Re- 
gained and  Retained"  to  this  body  of  institute  lecturers  and  in- 
structors, but  rather  touch  upon  a  few  points  upon  which  we  agree, 
or  should  agree,  that  are  of  primary  importance  to  the  practical 
farmer  in  the  improving  of  the  land  he  owns. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  like  to  say  to  every  speaker  and  writer 
on  agricultural  subjects,  to  use  every  proper  means  and  occasion  to 
create  and  foster  a  popular  interest  in  forestry.  It  is  a  lamentable  _ 
fact  that  so  few  people  seem  to  have  the  broader  vision  by  which 
is  shown  the  necessity  of  trying  to  make  some  amends  to  future 
generations  for  the  reckless  waste  of  forests^  that  has  been  practiced 
in  this  country  during  the  past  two  generations. 

Few  seem  to  realize  the  relationship  that  exists  between  a  proper 
balance  of  forest  land  and  cultivated  land  to  insure  reasonably 
permanent  crop  conditions  that  are  favorable  to  success,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  trees  to  mankind  in  other  ways. 
Public'^interest  in  this  subject  is  at  so  low  an  ebb  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  get  a  corporal's  guard  to  attend  a  meeting  on  forestry 
in  the  average  neighborhood.  Men  are  trying  vainly  to  work  suc- 
cessfully steep  and  often  stony  hillsides  when  they  would  be  better 
planted'  to  trees,  and  thus  would  erosion  be  prevented  while  moisture 
would  be  conserved  for  use  in  the  more  cultivatable  land  below.  A 
great  part  of  the  land  in  this  State  is  not  suited  to  profitable  cul- 
tivation. 

Another  subject  that  needs  public  agitation,  is  that  of  farming 
fewer  acres  and  farming  them  better.  The  average  farmer  annually 
plows  too  manv  acres  to  give  them  sufficient  tillage  and  attention 
with  the  labor  at  hand.  Five  acres  in  a  crop  well  and  intensively  cul- 
tivated, insuring  a  full  crop,  is  more  satisfactory  and  profitable, 
than  ten  acres,  but  half  worked  and  producing  half  a  crop. 

Another  work  of  improvement  that  needs  emphasis,  is  that  of 
drainage.  A  great  part  of  the  farm  land  must  be  underdrained  be- 
fore full  crops  can  be  grown.  The  retention  of  water  for  too  long 
a  time  is  fatal  to  earliness,  good  mechanical  condition,  and  best  plant 
growth.  Too  many  farmers  thing  of  draining  only  when  there  are 
springs  or  spouty  places,  where  as,  any  situation  that  retains  water 
too  Ions-,  becoming  water-logged,  must  be  drained  before  it  can  be 
profitable. 

After  disposing  of  surplus  water  the  next  great  need  in  the  aver- 
age soil  is  humus.  Greater  emphasis  needs  to  be  placed  and  more 
definite  information  needs  to  be  given  as  to  how,  when  and  where 
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to  grow  cover-crops,  as  well  as  what  plants  to  grow.  Crimson 
clover,  cow-peas,  and  soy  beans  for  southern  Pennsylvania;  soy 
beans,  rye  and  vetch  for  Central  Pennsylvania,  and  rye  and  vetch 
for  northern  part  of  the  State.  In  all  localities  a  real,  heavy  grass- 
sod  occasionally.  A  good  grass  sod  can  be  produced  only  by  top 
dressing,  and  holding  it  in  grass  at  least  two  years.  Added  to  all  this 
is  needed  the  systematic  growing  of  clover  in  the  rotation.  No  man 
can  stay  in  business  and  buy  all  the  nitrogen  needed,  and  too  many 
farmers  are  buying  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  necessary 
to  grow  their  crops.  Some  legume  crop  must  be  grown  regularly  in 
the  rotation.  It  is  only  the  soil  that  is  filled  with  humus  and  in 
good  mechanical  condition  that  gives  best  returns  for  the  fertilizer 
applied. 

I  believe  that  we  are  warranted  in  recommending  the  use  of  more 
phosphoric  acid  and  less  potash.  Official  and  individual  experiments 
are  so  numerous  and  well  distributed  that,  except  in  the  case  of 
sandy  and  gravelly  soils,  large  applications  of  potash  do  not  pay. 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  acid  phosphate,  i.  e.,  the  treated  rock, 
is  the  best  carrier  of  this  material  for  the  average  farmer  to  use. 
Only  those  who  keep  a  great  deal  of  stock,  producing  large  quanti- 
ties of  manure  and  using  the  untreated  rock  in  stables  and  on  ma- 
nure pile  seem  to  get  satisfactory  results  from  the  use  of  "floats." 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  agitation  in  favor  of  "floats."  The 
past  few  years  and  so  many  have  bought  it  and  tried  to  use  it  as 
regular  fertilizer,  only  to  be  disappointed,  that  I  feel  it  the  duty  of 
Institute  speakers  to  advise  against  it. 

The  maintenance  of  fertility  on  the  average  farm  depends  largely 
upon  stable  manure.  Stock-raising  should  be  intelligently  encouraged 
in  this  State.  The  average  farm  is  not  maintaining  as  many  head  of 
stock  as  might  be  made  profitable.  Concrete  stables  and  yards  in- 
stalled for  the  better  care  and  conservation  of  manure  is  another 
need  on  most  farms.   No  more  profitable  investment  can  be  made. 

These  are  some  of  the  fundamental  things  in  soil  improvement 
There  are  natural  methods  of  building  up  soil  that  need  more  at- 
tention. We  have  spent  too  much  time  on  artificial  and  super- 
ficial methods  in  the  past.  We  need  to  talk  less  of  percentages  and 
pounds  of  foreign  material  and  look  closer  to  Nature's  methods  and 
adopt  them.  Thus  will  we  not  only  enjoy  life  more  and  find  more 
profit  in  agriculture,  but  be  in  the  way  of  leaving  the  soil  better 
than  we  found  it. 

A  Member:    What  do  you  consider  a  general  farm  crop? 

MR.  KESTER:    A  staple  crop  of  corn,  wheat,  rye  and  oats. 

MR.  J.  ALDUS  HERR:  I  know  a  tobacco  farmer  in  the  Lebanon 
Valley  who  buys  all  his  nitrogen,  and  yet  he  is  prosperous;  how  do 
you  account  for  that? 

MR.  KESTER:    I  don't  consider  tobacco  a  general  farm  product. 

MR.  SCHULTZ:    What  do  you  mean  by  a  fair  amount? 

MR.  BOND:    Just  one  word  more.    If  you  can  control  the  mois- 
ture and  the  heat,  then  you  have  an  ideal  condition. 
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MR  SOHULTZ:  May  I  be  allowed  to  say  a  word?  I  believe  I  am 
in  pretty  close  touch  with  conditions  along  this  fertilizer  line,  and 
you  can  best  judge  conditions  by  effects.  So  far  as  the  Reading 
Bone  Fertilizer  Company  is  concerned,  we  find  that  the  people 
who  pay  their  bills  most  promptly  are  the  people  who  buy  the 
largest  amounts  of  high  grade  commercial  fertilizer. 

MR  KESTER:  I  believe  that  we  should  buy  more  than  we  do. 
Now  iet  me  emphasize  the  statement  that  I  made,  that  the  three 
things  most  needed  by  the  Pennsylvania  farmer  are,  more  nitrogen, 
morl  humus,  more  moisture.  Mr.  Bond  mentioned  the  heat,  which  we 
cannot  control,  but  the  other  three  things  we  can  control  m  a  meas- 
ure- and  I  am  convinced  that  most  of  our  farmers  could  raise  their 
nitrogen  a  good  deal  more  cheaply  than  they  can  buy  it  by  plant- 
ing more  of  the  nitrogen  gathering  crops,  and  applying  the  manure 
fresh  from  the  stable. 

MR  J  ALDUS  HERR:  We  have  been  doing  that  for  twelve  years, 
and  we  have  not  a  single  bit  of  manure  in  our  yard.  It  goes  direct 
from  the  stable  to  the  field,  and  has,  for  ten  or  twelve  years.  We 
do  not,  however,  take  it  out  every  day,  since  we  are  feeding  beef 
cattle,  only  every  week  or  ten  days,  but  it  is  loaded  on  the  wagons. 
MR.  STOUT:    We  have  not  had  manure  in  our  yard,  except  on 

wagons,  for  twenty-five  years. 

DR  CONARD :    How  do  you  like  the  liquid  cesspool  at  the  side  of 

the  barn?    And  how  much  "loss  is  there  when  the  liquid  is  hauled 

out  whenever  the  cesspool  needs  it? 

MR  KESTER:    I  think  we  were  told  during  the  winter  that  there 

would  be  more  loss  that  way  than  in  applying  it  in  the  regular  way— 

that  is,  the  whole  manure.    I  would  like  to  ask  Prof.  McDowell  on 

that  point.    Can  you  tell  us.  Prof.  McDowell,  what  would  be  the 

loss  when  we  apply  the  liquid  manure? 

PROF  McDowell  :    The  fermentation  would  take  place  more 

quickly,  and  there  would  be  more  loss  than  if  applied  properly,  or 

promptly. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD :  Is  it  not  possible  to  produce  an 
over-acid  condition  of  the  soil  by  the  continued  use  of  phosphoric 
acid? 

MR.  KESTER:  I  think  not;  the  authorities  say  nothing  about 
it.   I  will  ask  Prof.  McDowell. 

A  Member:   I  would  consider  lime  an  antidote  for  that. 

PROF.  McDowell  :  There  are  some  questions  pretty  hard  to 
answer,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  Your  soils  are  kept  sweet  by  the 
use  of  lime,  but  this  could  be  done  anyway. 

SECRETARY  CRITCHFIELD:  But  you  wUl  not  need  to  use 
lime  so  frequently. 

PROF.  McDowell :  No;  not  more  frequently  than  you  would 
otherwise. 
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-    A  Member:    How  about  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil? 

PROF.  McDowell  :  Well,  the  conditions  that  require  lime  may 
be  present  before  the  phosphoric  acid  is  applied. 

PROF.  STEVENS:  May  I  put  Prof.  McDowell's  statement  in  a 
little  different  form?  In  good  agricultural  practice  of  handling  land, 
acid  phosphate  is  not  harmful  to  the  soil.  ,   .  , 

^  MR.  SCHULTZ:  You  gentlemen  may  remember  what  Prof. 
Thorne  told  us  last  year  at  Washington;  he  expressed  the  same  thing 
that  Ml".  Kester  says;  that  it  does  not  pay  to  use  floats;  you  may 
take  as  a  fertilizer  half  a  ton  of  floats,  but  I  cannot  make  myself 
believe  that  there  is  acid  enough  in  the  soil  to  dissolve  that. 

A  Member:  I  am  interested  in  this  question  of  phosphoric  acid 
for  several  reasons;  one  of  them  is  that  I  have  received  not  less  than 
half  a  dozen  letters  from  Pennsylvania  farmers,  saying  the  Institute 
workers  were  against  the  use  of  rock  phosphate,  and  asking  me 
whether  I  would  recommend  the  use  of  rock  phosphate.  I  said  that 
under  certain  conditions  I  would  do  so.  The  experiments  of  Direc- 
tor Thorne  show  good  results  from  the  use  of  rock  phosphate,  and 
last  Farmers'  Week,  at  State  College,  we  were  told  to  use  rock 
phosphate  in  connection  with  other  fertilizer,  and  definite  experi- 
ments show  that  we  do  get  very  nearly  as  good  results  from  rock 
phosphate  as  we  do  from  the  acid.  It  depends  very  large  upon  the 
condition  of  the  soil,  and  the  methods  of  farming  that  soil.  I  would 
not  recommend  the  use  of  rock  phospliate  if  the  man  is  an  average 
farmer;  by  an  average  farmer  I  mean  one  that  takes  more  off  his 
land  than  he  puts  back;  if  he  is  not  an  average  farmer,  then  the 
rock  phosphate  Avill  do  just  as  well  as  the  acid.  We  have  definite 
results  from  both  that  are  good,  and  I  believe  that  we  should  use 
both.  I  should  like  to  add  this  in  view  of  what  Mr.  Kester  has  said 
in  the  first  part  of  his  talk.  Tlie  organic  matter  in  the  soil  is  called 
"humus,"  and  the  animal  food  "phosphorus." 

A  Member:  Dr.  Pliillipy  is  in  the  room,  and  as  he  is  interested  in 
this  subject,  I  would  suggest  that  a  few  minutes  be  given  him  to 
talk  to  us  on  it. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:    Just  a  moment,  please.   There  are  one  or 
two  gentlemen  on  the  regular  program;  in  the  discussion  that  fol- 
lows. Dr.  Phillipy  will  very  gladly  be  given  the  privilege  of  speak 
ing  to  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  next  subject  on  the  program  is  "Lime; 
Its  Value  and  Different  Forms,"  by  Prof.  M.  S.  McDowell,  of  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  Extension,  State  College,  Pa.  Prof. 
McDowell  will  now  speak  to  us. 

Prof.  McDowell  spoke  as  follows:  ■ 
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LIME— ITS  VALUE  AND  DIFFERENT  FORMS 


PROF.  M.  S.  McDowell,  state  College,  Pa. 


This  question  of  lime  has  been  discussed  so  frequently  and  thor- 
ou-hlY  that  T  shall  endeavor  to  confine  myself  to  one  or  two  phases 
of^the  siTbiect.  Mr.  Kester  touched  upon  the  importance  of  get- 
tin-  nitrocen  in  some  other  way  than  by  buying  it.  Some  exception 
was  taken^to  his  statement.  Possibly  what  he  had  m  mmd  may  be 
stated  in  a  little  diflerent  way.  All  of  you  are  more  or  less  familmi 
with  the  general  fertilizer  experiment  at  the  College.  This  experi- 
ment has  been  in  progress  for  33  years.  There  are  five  plots  which 
have  received  no  treatment  during  all  of  this  time.  There  are  four 
plots  to  which  an  application  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  has 
been  made  everv  other  year.  The  rotation  used  has  been  a  four-year 
lotation  consisting  of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  ami  timothy  and  clover^  The 
fertilizer  has  been  applied  to  the  corn  and  to  the  wheat    The  fol- 

ow  ng  table  shows  the  yield  of  these  four  crops  from  the  nothing 
plots  and  from  the  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  for  a  five-year  period 

during  the  later  years  of  the  experiment. 


■    ■                ■                            .  . 

five 

.  u 

^  o 

ment. 

'o  * 

Bg 

No  treat 
plats 

Phosphor: 
Potash 
plats 

36.6 

51.4 

23.4 

34.4 

Wheat",  grain,  bushels,   

19.5 
2329 

19.9 

4469 

The  object  in  calling  attention  to  these  figures  is  not  so  much  to 
show  the"  value  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  as  it  is  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  nitrogen.    The  fertility  of  the  plots  which  have 
received  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  has  been  maintained  through- 
out the  33-3^ear  period.    This  has  been  done  without  the  application 
of  any  nitrogen,  either  in  the  form  of  yard  manure  or  fertilizer.  The 
nitrogen  has  been  maintained  by  means  of  the  clover  which  ap- 
peared in  the  rotation,   Nitrogen  is  essential.    There  are  three  ways  , 
in  which  it  may  be  obtained:    by  growing  clover  or  some  other 
legume  by  using  vard  manure,  by  buying  it  in  commercial  forni. 
These  three  wavs  are  all  right  in  their  place,  but  is  it  not  good  busi- 
ness to  get  as' much  nitrogen  as  possible  by  means  of  clover  and 
through  ^ the  vard  manure?    Buying  in  commercial  forms  may  be 
necessary  to  supplement  that  obtained  from  these  other  sources.  It 
is  a  case  of  getting  what  vou  can  without  paying  for  it.    In  many 
instances  it  has  be'come  difficult  to  get  a  stand  of  clover.   There  are 
thousands  of  acres  in  Pennsylvania  which  are  not  as  productive 
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as  they  should  be  because  of  deficiency  in  lime.  Clover  and  the 
leguminous  crops  require  lime.  At  the  Cornell  Station  some  years 
ago  an  experiment  with  lime  and  fertilizer  was  conducted.  A  poor 
farm  in  the  neighborhood  was  obtained.  The  farm  was  divided 
into  two  parts,  one  of  them  which  was  limed  and  the  other  unlimed. 
Difi'erent  fertilizer  treatments  were  then  given  to  portions  of  both 
the  limed  and  unlimed  series.    The  results  were  as  follows: 


I   No.  plats 

Unlimed 

Limed 

5 

1824 
2349 
2235 

1 

P,  K,   

3852 
4174 

1 

P,  K,  N    

4085 

1 

2091 

4976 

P— Acid  phosphate,  100  pounds. 
K— Muriate  of  potash,  50  pounds. 
N— Nitrate  of  soda,  100  pounds. 


In  every  instance  better  results  were  obtained  where  the  lime 
had  been  applied.  Not  only  was  there  an  increase  in  quantity  but 
the  character  of  the  grass  itself  was  changed.  While  on  the  unlimed 
plats  the  clover  was  replaced  largely  by  red  top  and  sorrel,  on  the 
limed  plats  there  was  a  considerable  portion  of  blue  grass.  Any 
land,  which,  when  seeded  to  clover  tends  to  produce  red  top  and 
sorrell,  should  be  limed. 

Limestone,  or  carbonate  of  lime,  is  practically  the  only  material 
which  can  be  used  to  sweeten  the  soil.  When  carbonate  of  lime  is 
burned  a  portion  of  it  goes  off  into  the  air  as  gas  and  we  have  burned 
lime  or  quick  lime  remaining.  One  hundred  pounds  of  pure  lime- 
stone, if  thoroughly  burned,  would  produce  56  pounds  of  burned 
lime.  When  water  is  applied  to  this  burned  lime  it  slakes.  If  water 
is  not  applied  to  it,  moisture  is  gradually  absorbed  from  the  air  and 
the  same  change  takes  place.  If  the  56  pounds  of  burned  lime  were 
given  just  sufficient  water  to  slake  it,  6  pounds  of  hydrated  lime 
would  result. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  Will  you  permit  a  question  relative  to 
the  hydrated  lime?  What  effect,  if  any,  would  time  have  on  hydrated 
lime  if  it  were  kept? 

PROF.  Mcdowell  :  I  was  just  about  to  speak  of  that.  When 
stone  hme  or  water-slaked  lime  has  been  exposed  to  the  air,  it  finally 
takes  from  the  air  carbon  dioxide,  the  material  that  was  driven  off 
by  burning  the  limestone.  The  56  pounds  of  burned  lime  would 
increase  m  weight  until  it  became  practically  100  pounds.  In  gen- 
eral, one  ton  of  burned  lime  would  require  two  tons  of  ground  lime- 
stone, or  one  and  one-third  tons  of  hydrated  lime  to  furnish  the 
equivalent  amount  of  lime. 
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A  Member :  If  you  apply  burned  lime  and  carbonate  of  lime,  will 
they  act  the  same? 

PROF.  McDowell :  if  the  limestone  was  finely  ground  it  would 
act  as  quickly  as  the  burned  lime.  An  experiment  has  been  in  pro- 
gress at  the  Experiment  Station  for  two  years  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  relative  value  of  burned  lime  and  limestone,  as  well 
as  the  value  of  limestone  in  different  degrees  of  fineness.  The  value 
of  lime  is  based  on  these  factors;  solubility  in  water,  efficiency  in 
correcting  acidity,  nitrification,  and  growth  of  plants.  The  follow- 
ing figures  show  the  solubility  in  carbonated  water  as  compared  with 
distilled  water: 


Burned  lime,   

Ground  limestone   (100  mesh), 

Ground  limestone  (20  mesh), 
Ground  limestone  (8  mesh), 


Bain 
water 
Parts  per 
Million 


Carbonated 

water 
Parts  per 
Million 


2201 
121 


66 
40 


Limestone  is  practically  insoluble  in  pure  water,  but  when  ap- 
plied to  the  soil  it  is  readily  dissolved  by  the  soil  water.  It  will  be 
oberved,  too,  that  the  finer  the  limestone  the  more  soluble  it  is.  _ 

The  first  function  of  lime,  after  being  dissolved  in  the  soil,  is  to 
correct  the  acidity  thus  making  the  soil  sweet.  A  very  acid  soil 
was  treated  with  different  forms  of  lime  and  after  one  month  the 
acidity  was  determined.  The  following  figures  show  the  relative 
value 'in  correcting  acidity.  These  figures  are  stated  in  percentage 
of  total  acidity  corrected.        .  ■'- 


90.3 
80.6 
61.9 
33.2 
22.2 


Burned  lime,   

Ground  limestone  (100  mesh), 
Ground  limestone  (60  mesh). 
Ground  limestone  (20  mesh),  . 
Ground  limestone  (8  mesh),  . 


These  figures  indicate  that  the  finely  ground  limestone  has  prac- 
tically the  same  value  as  the  burned  lime,  the  difference  being  about 
10  per  cent.  In  case  of  the  60  mesh  there  is  a  difference  of  over  30 
per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  acidity  corrected  and  this  becomes  more 
marked  as  the  limestone  becomes  coarser. 

When  the  soil  becomes  sweet  nitrates  are  formed.  This  change 
of  nitrogen  into  a  form  in  which  the  plants  can  use  it,  is  called  nitri- 
ficatioH.  The  following  figures  show  the  extent  to  which  nitrates 
were  formed.  These  figures  are  stated  in  parts  per  million  of  nitro- 
gen: 


Burned  lime,   

Ground  limestone  (100  mesh). 
Ground  limestone  (60  mesh),  , 
Ground  limestone  (20  mesh). 
Ground  limestone  (8  mesh),  . 


6 


\ 
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It  may  also  be  of  interest  to  observe  the  results  as  gauged  by  the 
growth  of  plants.  Clover  and  oats  were  grown  and  the  following 
figures  are  based  upon  the  percentage  of  increase  over  plats  which 
were  not  treated:        .  ; 


These  experiments  have  not  been  in  progress  long  enough  to  draw 
definite  and  comprehensive  conclusions.  They  do,  however,  seem  to 
show  the  trend.  If  limestone  is  used  it  should  be  finely  ground,  prob- 
ably not  larger  than  60  mesh.  The  finely  ground  limestone  will  give 
approximately  as  good  results  as  burned  lime  although  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  practically  twice  as  much  per  acre. 

Lime  improves  the  physical  condition  of  heavy  soils  and  it  is 
some  times  true  that  burned  lime  will  therefore  have  a  better  af- 
fect than  limestone. 

MR.  GOODERHAM:  Will  not  the  application  of  quicklime  de- 
stroy the  humus  in  the  soil? 

PROF.  McDowell :  Both  quicklime  and  limestone  tend  to  de- 
story  humus  more  rapidly.  Burned  lime  will  tend  to  do  this  more 
quickly.  .  ,  , 

PROFESSOR  MENGES:  Does  not  water  that  passes  through 
the  soil  and  through  the  air  tend  to  take  the  fertility  away? 

PROF.  McDowell  :  water  charged  with  carbon  dioxide  dis- 
solves more  material  than  pure  rain  water. 

MR.  J.  ALDUS  HERR :  Professor  Hopkins  said  that  stone 
passed  through  a  10-mesh  would  be  sufficiently  fine  to  be  taken  up  at 
once. 

PROF.  McDowell  :  I  prefer  to  answer  that  by  referring  to 
the  figures  just  quoted. 

MR.  HERR:  The  point  I  had  in  mind  was  that  it  would  cost 
less  to  crush  it  but  would  it  be  available  in  that  form. 

'  PROF.  McDowell :  Lime  is  applied  with  the  idea  of  getting 
results  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  was  trying  to  give  you  the  effects 
of  the  different  forms  of  lime  in  correcting  the  acidity  of  the  soil 
and  at  the  same  time  show  how  promptly  each  of  them  would  act. 

MR.  KESTER:  How  long  do  you  think  it  would  take  to  dissolve 
a  piece  of  limestone  say  one-tenth  of  an  inch  square? 

PROF.  McDowell  :  it  would  take  a  good  while.  Some  of 
The  plants  near  by  would  get  the  benefit  of  it  but  it  would  not  be 
widely  distributed. 


Clover 


Oats 


Burned  lime, 


Ground  limestone  (lOfl'  mesh), 

Ground  limestone  (80  mesh), 

Ground  limestone  (20  mesh). 

Ground  limestone  (S  mesh), 


90.5 
87.6 
22.5 

5. 

2.7 


19.8 
19. 
IS. 5 
13.1 
12.6 
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A  Member:    Have  you  ever  tried  the  raw  limestone  ground  less 
than  100  mesh? 

PROF.  McDowell  :    One  hundred  mesh  is  probably  as  fine  as 
we  could  expect  to  have  it. 

A  Member:    There  is  one  firm  and  only  one  that  I  know  of  that 
markets  a  stone  of  which  95  per  cent,  will  pass  through  200  mesh. 

MR.  KESTER:    The  fine  material  gives  immediate  results. 

PROF.  McDowell :  it  shows  immediate  results  —  practically 
the  same  results  as  burned  lime,  only  it  is  necessary  to  use  twice  as 
much  of  it.  If  the  price  of  burned  lime  is  twice  as  great  as  that  of 
finely  ground  limestone,  the  cost  of  application  would  be  practically 
the  same. 

PROF.  McDowell  :  I  am  not  sure  but  it  is  the  business  of 
these  gentlemen  to  teach  them  how  to  apply  it. 

SECRETARY  CRTTCHFTELD:  Are  you  sure  the  farmers  actually 
know  how  to  apply  this  lime? 

PROF.  McDowell.  I  am  not  sure,  but  it  is  the  business  of 
these  gentlemen  to  teach  them  how  to  apply  it. 

Just  a  word  in  closing.  Lime  in  Avhatever  form  used  should  be 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  plowed  ground  and  thoroughly  mixed 
with  the  surface  soil.  Ordinarily  from  1,000  to  2,000  pounds  per 
acre  would  be  sufficient.  Wliere  lime  must  be  shipped  long  dis- 
tances the  concentrated  forms  are  cheaper.  This  is  a  question  which 
each  locality  must  decide  for  itself. 

MR.  KILLAM:  We  had  a  little  experience  up  in  Pike  county.  We 
had  some  that  was  run  through  a  20-mesh  sieve  but  could  not  see 
any  results.  Later  we  discovered  that  it  was  not  ground  finely 
enoush  and  we  remedied  that  and  are  now  getting  better  results.  I 
mention  this  to  show  that  where  lime  produces  no  results  it  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  lime  but  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  applied. 

A  Member:    What  proportion  of  lime  is  there  in  basic  slag? 

PROF.  McDowell  :  Some  analyses  show  that  the  amount  of 
lime  in  basic  slag  is  less  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  Possibly  not 
more  than  5  or  10  per  cent. 

A  Member:    Is  it  caustic  or  non-caustic? 

PROF.  McDowell  :  it  is  caustic  or  in  condition  in  which  it 
will  sweeten  soil. 

A  Member:  How  much  phosphoric  acid  does  basic  slag  contain 
and  what  proportion  is  available  to  plants? 

PROF.  McDOWELL:  Basic  slag  usually  contains  from  17  to  20 
per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  the  bulk  of  which,  experiments  show, 
is  available  to  plants.  The  phosphoric  acid  is  present  in  basic  slag 
in  a  different  combination  than  in  other  carrier  of  phosphoric  acid 
with  which  we  are  familiar.  The  methods  of  analyses  used  to  show 
the  availability  of  phosphoric  acid  in  acid  phosphate  cannot  be  used 
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to  determine  the  available  phosphoric  acid  in  basic  slag.  There  is 
a  method  known  as  the  Wagner  Method  which  can  be  used  for  this 
purpose.^ 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  next  speaker  on  the  program  is  one  who 
needs  no  introduction  to  you ;  he  is  known  to  all  of  you — Mr.  Robert 
S.  Seeds,  of  Birmingham,  who  will  speak  to  us  on  "Humus  in  the 
Soil." 

Mr.  Seeds  spoke  as  follows: 

HUMUS  m  THE  SOIL 


By  ROBERT  S.  SEEDS,  Birmingham,  Pa. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  want  to  say  that  I  was 
down  at  Bloomburg  last  week  and  talked  on  soil,  and  they  kept  me 
on  the  platform  all  afternoon,  and  at  the  close  of  it.  Brother  Martin 
said:  "Come  up  to  our  round-up  and  give  us  the  same  talk."  I  have 
been  talking  soil  for  eighteen  years,  and  am  still  on  the  subject.  Every 
man  on  the  platform  this  morning  has  been  a  student  of  mine. 

PROF.  MENGES:    I'm  glad  I'm  not  going  to  talk  this  morning. 

MR.  SEEDS:  So  am  I.  After  what  the  men  preceding  me  have 
said ;  you  can  see  how  much  is  left  for  me  to  say. 

But  to  talk  about  the  soil  now,  I  don't  know  where  to  begin  and 
where  to  end.  I  have  no  manuscript  and  no  notes;  but  yesterday 
afternoon  when  I  heard  the  gentleman  from  State  College  talk  about 
stock  raising,  and  the  blooded  sire,  and  the  different  kinds  of  stock, 
and  what  they  could  do  with  it,  I  said  to  myself:  "You  can  figure 
along  that  same  line  in  anything  you  do."  When  you  want  pure- 
bred stock,  you  do  not  use  a  mongrel  sire;  and  when  you  see  a  field 
that  is  full  of  humus,  there  you  have  your  pure-bred  soil.  I  want  to 
tell  you  there  are  lots  of  things  that  you  cannot  do  in  stock  rais- 
ing, and  there  are  lots  of  things  we  cannot  do  with  the  soil.  There  is 
no  man  on  the  face  of  God's  green  earth  that  can  take  a  razor-back 
and  make  a  hundred  pounds  of  pork  as  cheaply  as  wtih  a-  thorough- 
bred. Down  South,  when  they  want  to  know  whether  a  razor-back 
is  fit  to  kill,  they  lift  him  up  by  the  ears,  and  if  the  body  is  heavier 
than  the  head,  he  is  ready  to  kill. 

In  soil-making,  as  in  everything  else,  each  one  has  got  to  figure 
out  his  own  problem: 

"If  all  our  joys  and  sorrows, 
■  )'■  '  Upon  the  line  were  hung, 

And  each  would  take  the  other's, 
J    ,  We  would  all  cry  'stung.'  " 

I  don't  know  that  I  altogether  agree  with  that,  although  the  last 
week  or  so,  in  my  own  home,  I  spent  every  hour  in  my  hog  pen. 

A  Member :    You  don't  look  it. 

MR.  SEEDS:  I  have  been  in  worse  company.  I  expect  to  spend 
two  weeks  more  in  that  hog  pen  and  then  have  the  best  hog  pen 
between  here  and  New  York  state. 
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Now,  what  we  want  to  do  is  to  get  away  from  the  mongrel  form 
of  soil,  and  get  into  the  blooded  class.  Now,  I  remember  when  my 
grandfather  hauled  out  the  old  manure  and  grew  the  biggest  crop 
between  here  and  Nova  Scotia.  Why?  Because  he  was  working 
the  humus  out  of  the  soil;  so  was  everybody  else;  and  when  the  soil 
was  exhausted,  then  they  moved  on  West  and  opened  up  the  West. 
They  had  worked  the  food  matter  out  of  the  soil,  and  it  was  de- 
pleted and  would  not  produce  any  longer.  So  long  as  you  have 
humus,  you  can  control  the  moisture,  and  you  can  control  the  heat, 
and  you  can  produce  crops.  I  took  that  old  farm  when  no  one  else 
would  have  it,  and  I  have  no  boy  or  girl  that  would  want  to  leave  it 
today.  Why  ?  Because  I  have  put  back  the  humus  into  the  soil,  and 
made  the  old  farm  a  fit  place  to  live,  and  whenever  I  look  at  that 
old  place,  and  then  hear  some  one  say  that  farming  does  not  pay, 
I  want  to  be  shown;  I'm  from  Missouri. 

Now,  when  I  walk  over  a  farm  and  see  places  where  alfalfa  grows 
about  four  times  as  thick  as  clover  or  timothy,  I  say  to  myself,  "Why 
not  put  the  whole  farm  in  alfalfa?"  And  I  have  been  going  over  the 
country  from  one  end  to  the  other,  telling  them  how  God  made  the 
soil.  I  started  out  to  get  up  a  lecture  on  "How  to  make  money  in  a 
purely  scientific  way";  but  finally  concluded  that  the  best  way  to 
teach  the  farmer  to  make  money  was  to  show  him  how  to  build  up 
his  soil.  The  whole  thing  is  to  get  a  ten-dollar  bill,  and  to  get  it 
as  cheaply  as  possible,  f  have  four  boys  and  two  girls,  and  I  have 
always  needed  money.  You  cannot  do  much  with  fresh  air  and  pure 
water.  I  went  back  thirty  years  and  I  was  the  first  man  to  advo- 
cate spreading  barnyard  manure  on  the  top.  They  fought  me  up 
and  down  the  country,  and  they  fought  me  through  the  "National 
Stockman  and  Farmer,"  but  I  fought  it  out,  and  I  want  to  tell  you 
that  the  way  to  put  productivity  back  on  that  farm  is  to  put  humus 
there.  You  may  talk  all  you  want  about  the  air  being  four-fifths 
nitrogen,  and  your  potash  and  your  phosphorus;  I  know  that  when 
I  have  the  humus  in  the  soil  I  can  hold  the  moisture  when  Brother 
Bond  has  the  heat;  and  I  know  that  when  I  have  these  I  can  raise 
clover  and  get  a  better  nitrogen  than  you  can  buy,  and  something 
that  will  produce  a  better  humus,  and  retain  the  moisture.  I  found 
the  other  day,  on  the  front  page  of  the  Presbyterian  Banner,  a  pic- 
ture of  an  ancient  dam;  through  the  archway  you  can  see  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  city.  I  started  to  tear  it  up,  when  my  attention  was 
attracted  by  the  picture;  over  the  top  of  the  archway  the  stones  had 
crumbled,  and  vegetation  had  begun  to  grow.  That  soil  that  had  been 
blown  there  had  humus  in  it,  and  vegetation  began  to  sprout.  The 
best  way  is  to  go  back  and  let  Nature  help  you.  My  boy  has  put 
down  a  field  in  corn  this  spring  that  had  been  in  alfalfa  for  fifteen 
years;  we  had  cut  alfalfa  from  it  three  times  every  summer;  that 
field  has  never  been  manured;  it  has  never  had  any  commercial  fer- 
tilizer, and  yet  it  is  a  better  field  for  corn  today  than  it  was  fifteen 
years  ago.   Why?   Because  that  soil  has  humus  in  it. 

Prof.  Hopkins  and  some  of  those  Illinois  people  have  been  telling 
folks  that  land  in  Illinois  is  worth  |400  an  acre.  That  may  be,  but 
I  would  rather  have  a  four  hundred  dollar  man  on  twenty  dollar 
land,  than  a  twenty  dollar  man  on  four  hundred  dollar  land.  Given 
the  man,  he  will  make  the  land — or  he  will  ruin  it  by  taking  off  of  it 
more  than  he  puts  back. 
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I  want  this  plant  food  because  I  want  to  make  that  home  better 
and  better,  so  that  we  may  keep  our  boys  and  girls  on  the  farm.  We 
heard  about  it  yesterday.  There  is  no  use  in  going  over  it  again. 
But  I  want  to  tell  you,  my  dear  hearers,  that  boys  and  girls  have 
poodle  dogs  beaten  a  mile,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  That  is  why  I 
want  an  acre  to  produce  more,  and  T  can  do  more  than  I  could  a  year 
ago,  because  I  have  Nature  on  my  side. 

Now  if  there  is  anything  I  can  answer  for  you,  I  will  be  glad  to 
do  so.  ,       .  ;  • 

A  Member:  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  plowing  rye  down  as  a  humus 
crop  ? 

MR.  SEEDS:  That  depends  upon  when  you  sow  your  rye.  I 
have  been  getting  this  humus  for  eighty  cents,  which  is  cheaper  than 
you  can  grow  rye.  Purple  top  turnips  are  good,  and  cowhorn  tur- 
nips. Personally  I  prefer  crimson  clover,  first  because  it  draws  down 
the  nitrogen  from  the  air,  and  then  afterwards  draws  it  up  for  you. 
I  will  never  forget  how  Mr.  Martin  called  me  down  up  in  Perry 
coiinty  at  Mitchell's  Dam,  for  saying  I  had  crimson  clover  8-9  inches 
high  on  the  6th  of  August.  My  crimson  clover  comes  up  and  gets 
the  nitrogen  from  the  air,  and  the  long  roots  dig  down  into  the  soil 
and  bring  up  your  potash  and  phosphoric  acid. 

Any  other  questions?  Tf  not,  I  thank  you.  I  have  been  talking 
this  for  eighteen  years — before  Mr.  Martin  began —  and  I  am  ready 
to  step  down  at  any  time  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Next  in  order  is  an  illustrated  lecture  on 
"How  Nature  Makes  Soil,"  by  eT.  T.  Campbell,  of  Hartstown,  Pa. 

Mr.  Campbell  spoke  as  follows: 


HOW  NATURE  MAKES  SOIL 


By  J.  T.  CAMPBELL,  Hartstown,  Pa. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :I  think  most  of  you  will  re- 
joice that  I  am  not  going  to  make  my  speech  at  this  time.  It  was 
not  prepared  for  this  Institute,  and  it  consists  chiefly  of  lantern 
slides.  Since  it  is  so  close  and  warm,  and  it  will  be  necessaiy  to 
close  up  the  room  and  darken  it  to  deliver  this  talk,  I  will  not  in- 
flict it  upon  you  at  this  time.  I  will  simply  talk  to  you  for  a  few 
minutes  on  some  experimental  impressions  that  have  come  to  me 
in  my  work. 

What  I  know  is  based  chiefly  on  practical  experience,  and  much 
of  it  was  learned  through  mistakes;  but  our  scientific  men  sometimes 
make  mistakes  as  well  as  other  men — and  I  say  this  with  all  due  re- 
spect to  scientific  men — so  perhaps  you  will  not  think  the  less  of  me 
for  this,  even  though  I  am  not  a  scientific  man. 

The  subject  of  "How  Nature  Makes  Soil"  goes  away  back  to  the 
beginning  of  time,  when  the  world  came  into  being  as  a  mere  molten 
mass,  down  to  the  present  time,  and  all  this  time  Nature  has  been 
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making  soil,  on  this  old  planet  of  ours.  We  get  tlie  idea  that  the 
making  of  soil  is  a  thing  of  the  past— of  past  epochs ;  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced in  my  own  mind  that  soil-making  is  going  on  as  rapidly  today 
as  it  was  in  any  of  the  great  geological  epochs  of  the  past,  and  it 
is  of  great  importance  that  we  assist  Nature  in  her  work,  and  that 
is  where  a  whole  lot  of  our  agricultural  work,  and  a  whole  lot  of  our 
farming,  has  failed,  because  it  is  not  in  harmony  with  Nature's 
method,  and  so  long  as  it  is  not  in  harmony  with  Nature's  method,  it 
will  accomplish  nothing. 

How  much  of  this  land  has  been  farmed  for  five  hundred  years? 
Out  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  it  has  not  been  farmed  for  two 
hundred  years.  Up  in  Crawford  county  we  have  land  that  has  been 
farmed  for  thirtv  years,  and  is  not  producing  what  it  should;  it 
produces  plantain  and  other  weeds.  Why?  Because  the  farmers 
have  not  been  in  harmony  with  Nature,  and  with  Nature's  God. 
When  I  took  up  the  question  of  farming  some  years  ago,  and  put 
everything  I  had  on  earth  in  that  land,  I  soon  found  that  the  land 
did  not  produce  what  I  had  counted  on,  and  what  I  had  to  have  to 
pay  for  it.  I  interviewed  my  neighbors  and  they  informed  me  that 
my  land  produced  as  much  as  any  other  land  there.  So  I  con- 
cluded that  if  I  wanted  to  keep  out  of  the  hands  of  the  sheriff  I 
must  do  something  different  from  what  my  neighbors  were  doing, 
and  if  you  want  to  know  how  I  succeeded,  I  invite  you,  all  of  you, 
or  any  of  you,  to  come  to  my  home  at  any  time  and  inspect  my  books ; 
thev  are  alwavs  open  to  inspection. 

Now,  then, 'in  order  to  help  Nature  make  soil,  there  are  three 
things  we  must  do.  What  are  these  three  things?  The  first  is  drain 
the  land.  Up  there  in  Crawford  county,  on  the  Volutia  soils,  we 
need  to  drain.  Out  in  Western  Pennsylvania  thei  e  is  good  land  to 
be  had  for  |50  an  acre;  in  Northern  Illinois  they  are  demanding  from 
|.350  to  !?400  an  acre  for  the  same  type  of  soil.  Why?  Because 
they  have  made  farming  a  business  proposition  out  there,  and  have 
gone  to  work  to  help  Nature  make  the  soil.  They  have  drained  it, 
and  done  their  part 'in  other  ways.  If  I  were  to  take  that  land  in 
Western  Pennsylvania  at  $50  and  spend  .1F25  in  draining  it,  and 
another  ,f25  in 'otherwise  improving  it,  it  can  be  made  to  produce 
more  per  acre  than  the  |350  an  acre  land  in  Northern  Illinois.  As 
our  friend  Seeds  says,  it  depends  upon  the  man. 

After  you  drain  your  land,  the  next  thing  is  to  give  it  a  supply  of 
lime  to  sweeten  it!  The  reason  we  have  been  successful  with  our 
land  is  we  drained  it,  and  we  limed  it.  Many  a  man  today  is  spend- 
ing money  buying  commercial  fertilizer,  and  not  getting  results. 
Why?   Because  his  land  is  in  no  condition  to  get  the  plant  food. 

The  whole  thing  hinges  upon  the  economy  of  the  thing.  A  man 
can  grow  wonderful  crops,  and  if  he  is  not  economical,  he  will  fail 
with  it.  The  first  problem  that  was  brought  to  my  attention  was 
not  only  to  get  results,  but  to  get  results  at  a  profit.  The  whole 
thing  hinges'on  the  organic  matter  in  the  soil.  In  our  clay  soils, 
and  in  our  Volutia  soils,  there  are  wonderful  amounts  of  inert  mat- 
ter that  the  soil  cannot  make  use  of.  Eight  here  comes  in  the  ad- 
vantage of  growing  more  plant  food,  and  getting  Nature  to  use  the 
supply  on  hand— putting  the  soil  to  work  on  it.  Terry,  in  Ohio,  ad- 
vocated this,  but  he  was  twenty  years  ahead  of  his  time.    He  never 
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saw  the  results.  Why?  Because  the  soil  could  not  make  use  of  it. 
At  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  they  find  the  same  thing,  and  at 
Urbana  we  find  the  same  thing.  1  don't  know  whether  you  like  that 
or  not;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  until  we  used  lime,  we  could  not  get 
the  soil  to  use  the  organic  matter  that  was  in  it.  I  might  say  that 
since  we  used  lime,  we  have  had  the  results.  If  you  don't  believe  it, 
my  books  are  open  for  inspection. 

The  problem  of  the  farmer  is  to  get  the  organic  matter.  One 
method  is  to  seed  with  rye.  I  cannot  go  into  details  but  simply 
throw  out  these  few  remarks  as  pointers  along  the  line.  The  hour 
for  adjournment  is  at  hand,  so  I  will  stop  right  here.    I  thank  you. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN :  The  Department  wishes  to  announce  that 
a  package  of  the  Farm  Adviser  Bulletins  has  just  reached  us,  ready 
for  distribution.  In  this  bulletin  you  will  find  full  explanation  of 
the  septic  tank  illustrated,  the  same  that  was  explained  last  night 
by  Mrs.  Foulke.  I  wish  every  one  interested  would  get  a  copy,  be- 
cause the  time  has  come  when  many  farm  homes  in  Pennsylvania  will 
use  this  method  of  disposing  of  their  sewage. 

This  afternoon  we  will  acept  the  hospitality  of  the  Industrial  Club 
who  tender  us  a  reception  from  4.30  to  5.30.  I  wish  every  member 
would  take  advantage  of  this,  in  order  to  express  our  api)reciation 
of  the  hospitality  of  the  good  people  of  this  city.  ^ 

The  CHAIRMAN:  We  will  now  stand  adjourned  until  this  after- 
noon. 


Wednesday,  May  27,  1914,  1.30  P.  M. 
Mr.  Wambold  in  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  meeting  will  please  come  to  order.  The 
storm  has  delayed  us,  so  we  will  proceed  without  any  preliminaries. 
The  Secretary  has  just  a  few  remarks  to  make,  after  which  we  will 
proceed  with  the  program. 

SECRETARY  MARTIN:  I  just  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Institute  to  the  interest  that  is  being  taken  by  all  classes  of  life,  in 
agriculture.  Here  is  an  advertisement  that  has  been  gotten  out  by 
the  Stroudsburg  bank,  which  gives  a  table  for  weighing  milk  for 
every  day  in  the  year,  and  also  information  on  the  management  of 
dairy  cows.  These  circulars  are  for  distribution.  Out  of  the  number 
of  cows  in  Pennsylvania  not  less  than  30  per  cent,  of  them  are  unprofit- 
able, not  paying  for  their  feed  and  care.  Let  us  get  information  from 
anywhere  we  can,  that  will  help  us  eliminate  that  unprofitable  cow. 
Mr.  Barnes  will  distribute  them  as  far  as  they  go. 

Mr.  First  has  the  tickets  for  the  theatre  this  evening  after  our 
session.  You  can  get  them  from  him;  they  are  for  distribution 
among  the  audience. 

The  "Good  Roads"  men  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  we  have 
with  us  this  afternoon  Mr.  Jones,  from  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
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ment,  who  will  talk  to  us  on  the  question  of  good  roads.    I  believe 
he  is  not  in  the  room  just  at  this  moment,  but  he  will  talk  to  us  a  • 
little  later. 

In  the  meantime,  we  will  proceed  with  the  regular  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  first  speaker  on  the  program  is  Mr.  Lighty 
on  "Production  and  Marketing  of  Dairy  Products."  I  understand 
that  Mr.  Lighty  is  prevented  from  being  here  by  the  illness  of  his 
wife,  so  we  will  have  to  take  up  the  next  number. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  Just  a  moment,  please,  Mr.  Lighty  has 
prepared  his  lecture,  and  it  will  be  printed  in  the  regular  way  in 
the  bulletin. 

Mr.  Lighty's  paper  is  as  follows: 

PRODUCTION  AND  MARKETING  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 


By  L.  W.  LIGHTT 


Why  dairy?  It  is  an  easy  way  to  keep  the  soil  fertile.  It  is  the 
logical  way  to  market  many  of  the  farm  products  that  would  other- 
wise be  unprofitable.  It  is  a  delightful  way  to  make  money  on  the 
farm.  Dairy  products  are  the  best  and  cheapest  food  for  humanity. 
Milk  is  the  only  natural  complete  food  except  eggs.  It  is  an  article 
of  food  that  will  be  used  more  and  more  as  humanity  becomes  edu- 
cated along  diatetic  lines.  The  babies  must  have  milk.  The  in- 
valids must  have  milk,  and  the  rest  of  the  folks  will  have  milk 
while  the  girls  demand  more  and  more  ice  cream.  Butter  is  the  most 
easily  digested  of  any  wholesome  food  in  our  dietary.  Cheese  is 
the  poor  man's  meat  and  he  is  rich  as  compared  with  the  fellow  who 
consumes  a  75c  tenderloin  with  the  "tender"  departed  12  years  ago 
or  lamb  chop  with  many  interrogation  points  after  lamb  also  six 
years  added  to  its  life. 

Ice  cream  is  a  good  part  of  Cupid's  ammunition  and  goes  fine  with 
the  bunny  hug  and  tango,  indeed  it  always  goes.  The  statistical 
authority  says  two  gallons  of  ice  cream  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  this  country  annually,  but  observation  indicates  that  the 
girls  get  most  of  it.  Seriously,  no  people  ever  flourished  and  grew 
powerful  without  the  dairy  cow  as  part  of  their  national  equipment. 
As  patriotic  citizens  of  this  the  greatest  nation  on  earth,  it  be- 
hooves us  to  seriously  study  and  industriously  develop  the  dairy  in- 
dustry. 

Who  should  do  dairying?:  Or  we  might  ask  who  should  stay  out 
of  the  dairy  business?  If  your  farm,  your  land  or  your  market  is 
not  adapted  to  dairying  or  if  you  have  a  local  market  for  some  article 
that  gives  you  more  profit  better  not  devote  the  land  to  dairying.  If 
you  hate  the  cow  and  the  business,  if  you  say,  "I  do  not  want  to  be 
tied  to  the  cow,"  or  if  you  had  rather  be  "tied"  to  a  cur  dog,  or  the 
corner  grocery,  or  the  old  pipe  and  the  grog  shop,  why  that  is  none 
of  my  business,  but  stay  out  of  the  dairy  business  because  it  will  be 
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a  miserable  failure.  If  on  the  other  hand  it  is  your  delight  to  work 
with  the  dairy  cows,  study  their  ways  and  wants  and  supply  them 
intelligently  you  are  the  man  for  the  dairy.  If  the  cows  have  your 
first  attention  in  the  morning  and  the  last  in  the  evening,  if  for  the 
betterment  of  that  herd  you  can  forego  the  yarn  swapping  grocery, 
or  the  nickelodian  and  rise  with  the  robin  in  the  mom,  be  as  indus- 
trious as  the  ant  and  happy  as  the  lark  all  day  long  you  are  cut 
out  for  a  successful  dairyman.  Get  into  the  game,  there  is  a  for- 
tune awaiting  you. 

What  do  you  need  to  start  dairying?  The  idea  seems  to  have  gone 
forth  of  late  years  that  the  main  thing  the  dairyman  needs  is  barns, 
stables  and  equipment  galore.  The  sanitary  stable  with  all  its  ven- 
tilating contraptions,  the  wood-lined  iron  nickle  plated  swinging 
stanchion,  the  water  outfit,  the  overhead  carrier,  switches,  cars,  roll- 
ing stock,  etc.,  until  bushels  of  dollars  have  been  invested.  Then  we 
must  study  scientifically  balanced  rations  from  books,  bulletins  and 
tables  until  our  head  aches.  All  these  are  matters  of  importance 
but  not  of  the  first  importance  by  any  means.  Very  often  I  am 
appealed  to  to  help  plan  an  equipment  and  devise  a  balanced  ration 
and  when  I  inquire  about  the  cows  I  learn  that  they  are  quite  a 
secondary  matter.  They  are  good,  bad  and  indifferent  but  mostly 
indifferent.  The  owner  fondly  hopes  that  if  the  equipment  is  up  to 
date  and  the  ration  scientifically  balanced  the  cows  must  make  a 
profit  or  bust.  This  of  course  seems  ridiculous  but  it  is  true  very 
often.  Many  a  man  spents  so  much  money  on  equipment  that  he 
feels  unable  to  make  the  required  investment  to  secure  the  best 
dairy  stock.  This  is  a  serious  mistake.  It  is  hitching  the  cart  be- 
fore the  horse. 

We  must  have  good  dairy  coivs:  Statistical  authorities,  who  are 
good  guessers,  I  presume  tell  us  a  third  of  the  cows  we  keep  for 
dairy  purposes  are  unprofitable;  but  the  cow  testing  association  work 
proves  that  about  the  half  of  the  cows  Ave  have  can  not  pay  for  their 
keep.  This  is  a  serious  condition  and  it  is  not  a  theory,  depend  on 
it.  Not  more  than  one  farmer  in  fifty  knows  what  his  cows  are  doing 
in  the  way  of  production.  A  farmer  keeps  20  cows,  ten  make  him  a 
profit  while  the  other  ten  make  him  nothing  and  loose  him  money. 
This  seems  like  a  most  ridiculous  piece  of  business,  but  the  great 
majority  of  folks  are  pursuing  this  course  in  all  seriousness  and 
without  the  least  attempt  to  improve  conditions.  They  tell  me  they 
can  tell  a  good  cow  by  looking  at  her.  Men  who  are  otherwise  sane 
actually  tell  me  this.  When  a  superstition  becomes  deep  rooted  it 
cannot  be  thrown  off  but  must  be  outgrown.  This  is  surely  true  of 
our  foolish  notion  that  Ave  can  tell  a  profitable  cow  from  an  un- 
profitable cow  by  looking  at  her.  A  campaign  of  genuine  and  funda- 
mental education  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  T  rode  on  the  splen- 
didly equipped  milk  train  on  the  Lehiah  Valley  Railroad,  the  other 
day.  On  it  were  drawn  to  New  York  City  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion quarts  of  milk.  The  transportation  company  makes  a  profit 
drawing  that  milk.  Every  handler  and  distributor  of  that  milk 
makes  some  profit,  and  the  consumer  gets  it  at  a  price  that  makes 
it  the  cheapest  food  he  can  buy,  while  the  man  who  produced  the 
milk  by  hard  and  continuous  labor  actually  lost  money  on  a  third 
to  a  half  of  that  quarter  million  quarts  speeding  in  that  milk  train 
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towards  New  York  City.  No  wonder  those  farmers  scold  and  use 
harsh  language  and  groan  nnder  the  burden  they  are  laboring, 
though  they  do  not  realize  that  the  remedy  is  in  their  own  hands. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  no  line  of  work  before  the  exten- 
sion workers.  State  and  national,  and  the  agTicultural  press,  rela- 
tive to  dairv  improvement  is  of  as  much  importance  as  that  of  en- 
abling the  farmers  to  eliminate  the  unprofitable  cow  and  put  the 
herd  on  a  business  basis.  Without  this  the  farmer  goes  floundering 
along  improving  this,  remodeling  that  but  he  neglects  the  founda- 
tion of  his  business  and  the  entire  structure  is  in  constant  danger 
of  collapse. 

The  individual  cow  is  the  foundation  unit  of  the  dairy  'business: 
The  cow  that  will  not  pay  for  her  keep  cannot  make  us  any  profit. 
This  is  so  self-evident  that  a  six-year-old  will  grasp  it  and  yet 
strange  to  say  only  one  in  fifty  of  us  big  folks  do  actually  grasp  it. 
I  know  this  is  true  because  the  other  49  continue  to  feed  and  keep 
the  cows  that  do  not  pay  for  their  keep.  How  do  I  know  this?  Be- 
cause when  we  applied  the  test  in  Pennsylvania  or  any  other  state  it 
was  proven  true.  Not  one  test  told  any  other  story.  My  daily  ob- 
servations shows  it  to  be  true.  The  endless  growls  of  the  dairy 
farmers  indicate  its  truth.  Here  are  some  cold  unpleasant  facts. 
Let  us  take  our  bitter  medicine  and  be  done  with.  Two  and  a  half 
years  ago  the  farmers  in  New  Hampshire  organized  a  cow  testing 
.'association  comprising  26  herds,  or  326  cows.  The  conditions  for 
an  economic  production  from  these  herds  Avere  a  great  deal  better 
than  the  average  because  the  cows  were  above  the  average.  Before 
the  first  vear  was  up  10.3  cows  were  sold.  These  were  so  impossible 
that  no  further  account  is  given  of  them.  A  few  died  or  dropped 
out  and  203  cows  completed  the  year's  record.  Of  these  129  cows 
made  a  profit  of  from  $i.m  to  $58.12  each.  The  other  74  cows  lost 
their  owners  from  .f4.14  to  |42.95  each.  Starting  with  326  superior 
cows  120  of  them  proved  profitable  when  a  real  business  test  was 
applied.  Who  is  to  blame  if  dairying  is  unprofitable?  You  answer 
that  question  please. 

There  are  two  simple  questions  every  business  dairyman  must  an- 
swpT-  or  he  is  no  business  daiiwman.  What  does  it  cost  to  keep  the 
cow?  Fow  much  income  does  the  cow  bring  during  the  same  twelve 
months?  A  Chester  county  farmer  told  me  it  cost  him  only  |18  to 
find  nut  ^-hat  he  was  loosing  |195  a  year.    Cheap  education,  isn't  it? 

What  does  it  cost  to  keep  a  coir>  a  year?:  Those  26  New  Hamp- 
shire farmers  found  when  keeping  a  record  it  cost  them  as  follows: 


Cost  of  feed  

L.il'or  

Delivery  milli,   

Housing  fows  

Pepreciation  on  cow,   

Bedding,   

Pull  

Taxes  and  interest,   

Ice.  coal  and  wood  

Veterinary  service  and  medicine,   

Tools,  utensils.  ;  alt,  etc  

Cow  testing  association  expenses  per  cow  per  year, 


Credit, 
Manure, 
Calf  


$73  03 
32  33 

7  IS 
9  05 

8  83 
4  00 

3  79 

4  5R 

2  n 

87 
53 
1  40 


$147  73 
18  00 


Net  cost, 


$129  73 
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I  said  hardly  half  the  cows  kept  by  the  farmers  for  dairy  purposes 
do  pay  for  their  keep.  The  above  test  of  superior  cows  shows  hardly 
40  per  cent,  of  the  cows  paid  for  their  keep  or  made  a  profit.  How 
can  we  dairymen  solve  this  all  important  business  problem  on  our 
farm  ?   Prof.  Stevens  will  tell  you  later  in  the  session. 

The  careful  experiments  made  at  the  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania 
experiment  stations  and  some  private  experience  points  to  a  simpli- 
fied sheltering  of  our  cows.  The  open  air  cow  staljle  may  in  a  great 
measure  solve  the  problem  of  that  terrible  scourge  of  the  dairyman 
and  breeder,  viz:  tuberculosis.  Vigor  and  vitality  induced  by  plenty 
of  pure  bracing  air  may  also  help  us  to  ward  off  some  of  the  other 
diseases  that  so  often  bring  great  loss  to  the  dairyman.  The  sim- 
plified method  of  mixing  and  feeding  a  balanced  ration,  as  outlined 
by  Br.  Armsby  and  Prof.  Van  Norman  of  State  College,  enables  us 
to  feed  a  balanced  ration  almost  as  easily  as  any  other.  If  the 
open  air  stable  works  out  as  favorably  as  all  available  data  indicates 
we  can  greatly  reduce  overhead  expenses  which  kept  increasing 
rapidly  as  the  years  went  by  and  the  stable  equipment  manufacturers 
increased  and  multiplied. 

The  business  dairyman  has  had  two  distinctive  business  proposi- 
tions in  view:  First,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production;  and,  second, 
to  increase  the  selling  price  to  a  just  and  honest  basis.  Keeping  a 
record  and  weeding  out  all  unprofitable  cows,  reducing  the  labor 
and  equipment  cost,  feeding  a  more  efficient  ration  will  help  to  solve 
the  first  proposition.  The  second  is  more  difficult  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  we  know  just  how  to  solve  it.  Every  manufacturer  in  whatever 
line  he  may  work  invariably  makes  the  price  for  the  product  he  pro- 
duces or  quit  business,  except  the  manufacture  of  dairy  products. 
Here  the  middleman  or  handler  makes  the  price  to  the  manufacturer 
as  well  as  to  the  consumer.  The  dairyman  is  patient  and  long  suf- 
fering beyond  all  the  rest  of  humanity,  but  patience  in  this  matter  has 
long  ceased  to  be  a  virture. 

The  time  is  here  when  the  producer  of  dairy  products  must  look 
after  the  final  marketing  of  his  products.  Every  other  manufacturer 
does  this  because  it  is  one  of  the  essential  elements  of  successful 
business.  The  fact  is  the  farmers  generally  have  not  given  the  mar- 
keting of  their  dairy  products  a  minute's  thought.  I  lately  visited 
a  section  with  a  number  of  small  towns.  The  farmers  shipped  all 
the  milk  to  a  large  city  nearly  a  hundred  miles  away  and  the  mer- 
chants had  all  their  ice  cream  and  much  of  the  butter  sold  shipped 
from  the  same  city.  T  have  a  letter  from  a  well-known  man  who 
had  to  buy  |5,00d  worth  of  milk  last  year  right  here  in  Monroe 
county,  Pennsylvania,  and  every  dollar  of  that  money  was  sent  up 
to  New  York  for  milk.  I  wonder  how  many  Monroe  county  farmers 
are  sending  milk  to  New  York? 

Organization,  must  be  the  watchword  of  the  dairymen  in  the 
future.  Organization,  intelligently  apydied  will  solve  nine-tenths  of 
the  dairymen's  troubles.  It  will  eliminate  the  unprofitable  cow.  It 
will  bring  good  pure  bred  sires  into  every  community.  It  will  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  product.  It  will  search  out  the  unsupplied 
market  and  reach  the  consumer  through  the  shortest  possible  route. 
It  will  regulate  conditions  so  the  market  will  always  be  supplied  but 
never  over-supplied.    It  will  educate  the  consuming  public  to  the 
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facts  that  milk  and  milk  products  are  among  the  best  foods  in  our 
dietary;  also  very  much  cheaper  and  more  economical  than  any 
other  comparable  food.  The  cow  testing  association  is  the  unit  or- 
ganization, it  is  absolutely  essential  first,  last  and  all  the  time  to 
successfully  produce  and  profitably  sell  dairy  products. 

The  CHAIEMAN:  We  will  proceed  with  the  next  number  on 
the  program,  "How  Much  Milk  Per  Acre  and  What  Grains  for  the 
Dairy  Cows,"  by  Prof.  H.  P.  Davis,  Department  of  Animal  Hus'- 
bandry,  State  College. 

Prof.  Davis  spoke  as  follows: 


HOW  MUCH  MILK  PER  ACRE  AND  WHAT  GRAINS  FOR  THE 

DAIRY  COW 


By  PROF.  H.  P.  DAVIS,  State  College,  Fa. 


1  was  very  much  interested  in  the  card  that  has  just  been  got- 
ten up  by  the  East  Stroudsburg  bank.  It  simply  shows  the  interest 
that  is  being  taken  along  the  line  of  helping  the  farmers  by  the  busi- 
nessmen of  the  community. 

There  are  various  systems  by  which  we  can  keep  up  the  fertility 
of  our  soils  ;  but  I  believe  that  the  easiest  one  is  by  keeping  livestock 
and  returning  the  manure  to  the  land.  I  take  it  that  the  farmer  is 
in  business  for  profit  as  well  as  pleasure,  and  I  don't  think  we  want 
to  take  all  the  profit  out  of  the  farm  this  year,  or  in  five  years,  and 
then  let  it  go.  That  is  a  short-sighted  policy,  and  one  that  is  going 
to  break  this  country  up,  quicker  than  anything  else,  unless  we  do 
something  to  check  it.  Now  so  far  as  livestick  is  concerned,  I  have 
no  argument  at  all  with  the  man  who  wants  to  keep  beef  cattle. 
They  have  their  place,  but  I  want  to  take  up  the  question  of  the 
dairy  cow  particularly. 

Now,  the  dairy  cow  has  claims  on  all  of  us,  and  I  think  that  she 
can  be  made  a  profitable  investment  both  for  her  milk,  and  for  what 
she  returns  to  the  soil.  Look  at  Denmark  and  Holland,  and  some 
of  the  other  countries  of  Europe  where  dairying  has  been  carried 
on  for  decades,  even  centuries  and  see  the  fertility  of  their  soil,  and 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  country.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal 
for  several  years  about  the  fact  that  it  does  not  pay  to  farm.  Why 
is  it?  Is  it  the  fault  of  the  farm,  or  of  the  man  who  does  the  farm- 
ing? I  think  the  trouble  is  not  with  the  farm,  but  with  the  man.  We 
will  have  to  get  over  the  idea  that  any  one  can  go  out  and  farm.  It 
requires  not  only  industry  and  hard  work,  but  it  requires  brains. 
It  requires  a  great  deal  of  planning  and  business  ability  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  farming. 

The  first  thing  a  man  has  to  have  to  start  the  dairy  business,  is 
cows.  You  say  you  can  buy  cows,  lots  of  them,  for  forty  or  fifty  dol- 
lars. That  is  all  right  to  start  your  herd,  but  there  are  localities 
where  men  have  made  money  by  buying  fresh  cows,  milking  them  for 
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a  certain  period,  and  then  selling  them,  but  I  believe  in  the  long 
rnn  this  system  will  be  unpi'ofitable.  Then  comes  the  question  of 
breed.  First  of  all,  select  a  breed  that  is  adapted  to  the  market 
which  you  supply.  For  a  milk  market,  the  Holstein  or  Ayrshire,  for 
the  butter  or  cream  market,  the  Jersey  or  Guernsey.  If  a  breed  is 
established  in  the  locality,  think  seriously  before  adapting  any  other. 
The  average  man  starts  in  Avithont  any  definite  idea  of  this,  simply 
thinking  he  must  get  enough  cows  to  start  in  the  dairy  business.  The 
result  is,  as  Mr.  Martin  has  just  told  you,  one- third  of  the  cows  in 
Pennsylvania  are  kept  at  a  loss.  In  any  mercantile  business,  would 
you  riin  for  five  years  at  a  loss?  No;  you  would  begin  to  take  stock, 
and  see  where  your  loss  was;  so  it  is  with  dairying,  you  must  take 
stock,  and  get  rid  of  the  unprofitable  cows. 

Our  dairy  cows  have  not  increased  in  proportion  to  the  population. 
Last  vear  something  like  eleven  million  dollars  were  spent  in  this 
State  for  dairy  products,  and  yet  the  dairy  cow  has  just  about  held 
her  own.  When  meat  goes  so  high  that  the  poorer  class  never  use 
it — I  hope  that  time  will  never  come — there  w]ll  still  be  a  market 
for  milk,  because  there  is  no  better  or  cheaper  way  to  secure  the 
nutrient  protein  than  through  milk  and  cheese.  Therefore  there  is 
bound  to  be  an  increased  demand  for  milk  and  its  products. 

Now  in  any  system  of  dairying,  we  must  first  establish  a  standard 
and  then  try  to  live  up  to  it.  First,  we  must  have  a  good  dairy 
cow.  How  "are  we  going  to  get  it?  It  is  very  simple;  so  simple 
that  even  a  child  can  do  it.  That  is  to  keep  an  accurate  record  of 
what  each  cow  produces.  You  can  get  one  of  these  little  balance 
scales  and  hang  the  bucket  on  it;  it  will  take  about  ten  minutes  if 
you  milk  twenty  cows.  It  certainly  is  worth  that  small  amount  of 
time  to  discover  whether  your  cows  are  boarding  or  not.  You  say, 
"I  have  a  dandy  good  cow;  she  gives  a  bucket  and  a  half  full  of  milk 
every  day."  Yes,  but  how  long  does  she  continue  to  do  this?  For 
six  months,  and  then  stops?  Each  cow  should  be  charged  a  certain 
amount  for  her  feed,  and  that  deducted  before  she  is  called  a  profit- 
able cow.   Thus  we  can  determine  the  profit  of  each  cow  in  the  herd. 

Next  comes  the  question  of  handling  the  cow.  At  the  Cornell  Ex- 
periment Station  they  have  taken  cows,  and  by  careful  handling  of 
them,  have  increased  their  butterfat  yield  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds 
per  year,  making  cows  that  did  not  pay  for  their  feed  come  into  the 
class  where  they  just  about  paid  for  themselves,  and  increasing  those 
that  just  about'p'aid  for  themselves  into  cows  that  paid  a  profit.  This 
is  just  an  example  of  what  good  management  is  able  t-o  do  and  T 
believe  that  these  results  can  be  secured  by  most  farmers. 

The  first  thing  in  the  care  of  the  cow,  is  careful  feeding.  If  she 
produces  twenty  pounds  of  milk  it  will  cost  you  approximately  tec 
cents  to  keep  that  cow  alive,  and  ten  cents  to  produce  the  twenty 
pounds  of  milk.  If  forty  pounds  is  her  production  it  will  cost  you 
twenty  cents  plus  ten  cents  to  keep  her  alive,  or  thirty  cents  in  all. 
This  is  just  to  give  you  an  idea  of  how  the  cost  of  production  can 
be  cut  down.  You  must  produce  your  crops  just  as  cheaply  as  pos- 
sible, and  produce  just  as  large  ones  as  possible,  and  the  cheaper 
you  can  produce  your  feed,  the  cheaper  you  can  produce  milk.  At  the 
"present  time  the  producer  has  little  or  nothing  to  say  as  to  how  much 
he  shall  receive  for  his  milk.   He  sells  to  the  milk  dealer  or  cream- 
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eryman  and  takes  what  they  are  willing  to  give  him.  If  that  does 
not  suit  him,  he  makes  butter  or  something  else.  The  one  thing  to 
do  is  to  cut  down  the  cost  of  production,  and  then  make  more  money 
on  that  end  of  our  dairy. 

One  point  I  intend  to  talk  of,  is  the  point  of  breeding.  We  should 
have  more  of  the  spirit  of  co-operation.  If  we  could  get  more  of 
that  spirit  of  working  together  everyone  would  benefit.  For  example, 
one  man  has  a  Guernsey,  another  a  Brown  Swiss,  or  Ayrshire  or 
something  else.  Now  that  may  be  all  right,  but  when  you  have  a 
surplus,  what  is  the  result?  You  sell  to  the  butcher,  because  no  one 
will  come  in  and  take  the  one  animal  that  you  have  to  offer.  Your 
neighbor  is  in  the  same  position,  but  if  you  have  one  breed  in  a 
neighborhood,  you  can  find  a  buyer  for  all  your  surplus  stock,  and 
have  it  shipped  out  in  carlots.  In  this  way  much  better  prices  can 
be  secured  for  all  stock.  Take  Centre  county,  for  instance,  up  there 
in  one  neighborhood  every  one  had  Guernsey,  and  a  buyer  came  in 
from  Ohio  and  brought  up.  all  their  surplus  stock,  amounting,  I 
think,  to  three  carloads,  at  prices  far  better  than  the  farmer  could 
have  gotten  locally.  It  certainly  paid  these  men  to  have  the  same 
breed.  Up  in  Bradford  county  very  nearly  the  same  thing  occurred 
with  Holsteins.  In  every  county  the  farmers  that  breed  dairy  cat- 
tle should  pool  their  interests,  as  they  do  out  in  Waukesha  county, 
Wisconsin,  where  they  breed  Guernseys  very  extensively.  Two  years 
ago  their  sales  amounted  to  something  over  a  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars on  surplus  stock  only.  Their  main  business  is  supplying  milk 
for  the  city  of  Chicago.  They  tell  men  that  in  this  county  there  has 
been  a  start  made  in"  Ayrshires.  I  have  not  seen  them  myself,  but  I 
think  this  is  a  county  that  would  be  very  well  adapted  to  Ayrshires, 
and  as  I  understand'  it,  the  market  is  mainly  for  milk.  In  the  milk 
business,  Holsteins  or  Ayrshires  will  do  very  well  unless  you  get  an 
extra  price  for  your  milk.  If  you  keep  your  cows  for  butter,  then 
get  Jerseys  or  Guernseys. 

The  next  question  is,  How  much  milk  you  can  produce  per  acre; 
You  can  make  any  construction  if  you  want,  and  you  will  find  the 
subject  open  to  criticism.  I  will  quote  a  few  figures  from  the  1910 
Census  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  average  Penn- 
sylvania farm  of  eighty  acres  furnishes  a  good  basis,  if  divided  into 
four  fields  of  twenty  acres  each,  and  planted  in  corn,  oats,  wheat  and 
grass,  would  yield  an  average  production  of,  wheat,  14:i  bushels, 
oats,  29^  bushels;  corn,  34  bushels;  hay,  2,400  pounds.  This  is  a 
very  common  rotation  practiced  in  Pennsylvania  at  the  present  time. 
Now,  how  many  cows  could  we  keep  on  this  eighty  acre  farm?  If 
every  bit  of  the  crops  produced  were  fed  to  the  average  cow  of  Penn- 
sylvania who  produces  4,000  pounds  of  milk  and  160  pounds  of  but- 
terfat  a  year,  some  twenty-three  cows  could  be  kept  with  an  excess 
of  energy.  Should  a  ton  and  a  half  of  protein  be  fed  purchased  in 
some  bought  mill  feed,  seven  more  cows  could  be  kept.  Now  this 
system  would  not  be  profitable,  for  cheaper  feed  than  wheat  can  be 
purchased.  It  merely  shows  the  possibilities  under  the  average  con- 
ditions. By  increasing  the  crop  yields  it  will  be  found  that  the  cost 
of  producing  milk  can  be  lowered  considerably.  We  must  watch 
the  corners  so  that  the  cows  will  be  keeping  us  rather  than  our  keep- 
ing them. 
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It  is  a  very  important  matter  to  most  of  us  to  determine  the 
cheapest  feeds  that  we  can  supply  the  proper  nutrients  to  our  cows. 
Nearly  always  the  roughage  is  raised  on  the  farm.  This  may  be  hay, 
silage,  straw,  or  corn  fodder.  Part  of  the  concentrates  are  also 
raised  such  as  corn  and  oats.  Now  the  problem  is  to  secure  certain 
concentrates  that  will  balance  the  home-grown  feeds. 

There  are  several  requisites  that  a  mixture  of  grains  should  have. 
First.  It  should  be  economical.  Protein  and  energy  should  be  se- 
cured at  a  low  price.  The  importance  of  this  is  self-evident.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  price  per  hundred  pounds  of  the  feed 
itself  is  not  deceptive.  The  only  true  price  is  that  at  which  one-hun- 
dred pounds  of  the  protein  or  the  energy  can  be  purchased.  Second.  A 
grain  mixture  should  have  bulk.  In  a  loose,  flaky  mixture,  the  diges- 
tive juices  can  permeate  the  feed  easier  and  a  greater  degree  of  diges- 
tion is  accomplished.  Third.  Palatability  is  essential.  A  cow  may 
eat  to  some  extent  that  which  is  not  appetizing,  but  she  never  will 
consume  the  large  amount  offered  that  she  would  otherwise.  Feed  is 
the  raw  material  from  which  the  milk  is  made,  and  roughly  speaking, 
the  more  feed,  the  more  milk,  up  to  the  limit  of  production  of  the 
cow.  Fourth.  Variety  is  quite  necessary  also  in  the  grain  mixture. 
By  the  use  of  several  grains,  a  mixture  can  be  made  up  that  the  cow 
will  eat  for  a  long  time  without  tiring  of  it.  Fifth.  Lastly,  the  effect 
of  the  feeds  upon  the  system  of  the  cow.  A  balance  must  be  struck  so 
that  there  will  not  be  too  much  laxativeness  or  the  opposite.  A  grain 
mixture  is  made  up  to  completely  balance  a  ration  when  fed  with  one 
or  more  roughages.  Eoughages  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  de- 
pending upon  their  protein  content.  In  the  first  group,  timothy  and 
silage,  corn  stover,  straw,  etc.  Mixed  hay  or  any  case  where  half  the 
roughage  is  clover,  alfalfa  or  other  legume  hay  compose  the  second 
group.  The  third  group  of  roughages  is  composed  of  all  legumin- 
ous hays. 

Eoughage  should  be  fed  to  the  cows,  all  that  they  will  eat  up 
clean.  Then  feed  the  grain  mixture  in  the  proportion  of  one  pound 
of  grain  for  each  three  pints  or  pounds  of  milk.  Corn  meal  furnishes 
the  basis  of  the  mixture.  It  is  a  home-grown  feed,  and  ordinarily 
supplies  energy  the  cheapest.  Cottonseed  meal,  gluten  feed,  oil  meal, 
are  three  feeds  that  furnish  protein  cheaply,  so  that  at  least  one  is 
usually  used.  A  grain  mixture,  to  possess  the  qualities  desired, 
should  be  composed  of  four  grains.  Corn,  cottonseed,  gluten  and 
dried  distillers'  grains  are  four  concentrates  that  can  be  mixed  to 
balance  along  with  any  roughage.  At  the  College  we  feed  mixed  hay 
and  silage  for  roughage.  With  these  we  use  a  mixture  composed  of 
275  pounds  of  cornmeal,  150  pounds  of  cottonseed,  200  pounds  distil- 
lers' grains  and  100  pounds  of  gluten  feed.  This  mixture  fed  in  the 
proportion  mentioned  above  gives  us  excellent  results.  Bulletin  114  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Station  takes  up  this  short  method  and  every 
farmer  should  have  it. 

The  question  of  out-door  treatment  came  up  yesterday,  but  I  am 
not  fully  prepared  to  state  results.  The  last  three  winters  we  have 
carried  on  an  experiment  with  dairy  cows,  the  same  as  Prof.  Tom- 
have  describes  with  beef  cattle.  We  do  not  feel  that  we  have  carried 
it  far  enough  to  give  the  results  as  final;  we  expect  to  carry  it  on 
for  two  years  more,  at  least,  and  perhaps  more.   We  find  that  these 
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cows  kept  out  of  doors  consume  more  feed,  particularly  more  rough- 
a'^e  have  better  appetites,  consume  more  water  (and  we  don't  warm 
the' water)  than  the  cows  kept  indoors.  We  find  the  outside  treat- 
ment requires  a  little  more  bedding.  We  find  that  the  milk  yield 
of  the  cows  kept  outside  does  not  keep  up  quite  so  well  as  that  ot 
the  cows  kept  inside.  The  decrease  in  milk  yield  for  the  winter 
amounts  to  a  little  over  a  pound  of  milk  for  each  cow  of  the  outside 
group  more  than  the  inside  group.  At  the  Maryland  Experiment 
Station  they  are  conducting  a  similar  experiment  and  they  are 
heartily  in  favor  of  it.  In  Maryland  they  are  working  it  out  on  the 
tuberculosis  question,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  outdoor  cows 
are  very  much  benefited  by  their  treatment. 

A  Member:    Do  you  notice  any  difference  in  the  cows? 

PROF  DAVIS:  We  don't  notice  any  difference  to  speak  of.  We 
have  never  had  any  reaction  for  tuberculosis  with  our  cows  kept  on 
the  outside. 

A  Member:  Any  figures  to  show  what  it  costs  to  raise  a  calf  un- 
til it  goes  into  milk? 

PROF  DAVIS:  No,  not  vet;  we  are  Iceeping  data  from  something 
over  a  hundred  head,  but  we  cannot  tell  yet  what  it  is  going  to  cost; 
we  are  in  our  first  year. 

A  Member:  If  I  understood  you  right,  you  recommend,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  heavy  milking  strain,  not  to  pay  any  attention  to  the 
butterfat?   Have  you  any  standard  for  the  butter  fat? 

PROF  DAVIS :  There  is  a  standard  for  butterfat,  but  unless  he 
is  willing  to  pay  the  price  for  it,  it  is  not  profitable  to  give  your 
patron  more  butterfat  than  is  necessary  to  keep  within  the  standard. 

A  Member:  I  made  the  inquiry  from  the  standpoint  of  a  dairy 
inspector  for  the  Pure  Food  Commissioner.  I  do  not  want  the  farm- 
ers of  this  State  to  go  out  with  the  impression  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  produce  a  milk  that  will  fill  the  standard,  which  calls  for 
3  25  per  cent,  of  butterfat  and  not  less  than  12  per  cent.  total_  solids. 
At  times  we  find  places  where  they  have  the  heavy  milk  strain,  and 
they  do  not  come  up  to  the  standard. 

PROF.  DAVIS:  There  is  the  problem.  There  is  one  breed  of 
dairy  cows  that  does  not  always  come  up  to  the  standard  even  though 
the  milk  is  not  watered  at  all.  This  can  probably  be  overcome  by 
buying  a  few  animals  of  the  higher  fat  producing  type,  because  the 
farmer  can  hardlv  afford  to  sacrifice  his  euHre  herd  of  heavy  milk- 
producing  cows.  '  I  think  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  we  will 
produce  and  get  paid  for  a  4  per  cent,  milk,  or  a  5  per  cent,  milk,  but 
the  people  must  be  educated  to  that. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  During  our  Institute  sessions  this  year 
we  are  honored  by  the  presence  of  a  man  who,  as  the  head  of  the 
Grange,  scarcely  needs  an  introduction  to  us.  I  will,  therefore,  call 
on  State  Master  Creasy  to  say  a  few  words  to  us. 

Mr.  Creasy  spoke  as  follows :      "  . 
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ADDEESS  OF  HON.  W.  T.  CREASY 


■  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  see  such  a  good  turnout  this  after- 
noon when  there  is  too  much  that  is  of  advantage  to  our  farmers,  at 
a  season  when  there  is  so  much  to  do  on  the  farm.  I  had  just 
thought  of  the  great  improvement  in  agriculture  in  the  past  ten  years, 
while  coming  over  here.  You  men  all  have  better  stock,  and  most  of 
us  grow  alfalfa  and  try  to  keep  up  our  fertility. 

We  hear  much  of  co-operation,  and  there  is  such  thing  as  co- 
operation in  agriculture;  if  we  produce  the  right  thing  we  will  sell 
it.  Take  the  sheep  business,  for  instance.  If  ten  or  twelve  men  in  a 
community  would  keep  thirty  or  forty  sheep,  it  would  pay  when  the 
time  came  to  go  to  market,  and  they  would  raise  the  character  of 
sheep  breeding  in  that  commiinity.  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  great 
agricultural  states;  we  raise  practically  everything,  and  when  T 
come  out  of  the  other  states,  I  think  it  is  the  State.  Great  as  has 
been  the  improvement  in  agriculture  in  this  State,  there  is  still 
room  for  greater  improvement,  and  we  can  all  help  your  leader,  Mr. 
Martin,  in  this  great  work  that  he  is  doing  for  agriculture  in  this 
State. 

DIEECTOR  M.  IRTIN :    We  have  with  us  Mr.  Burnett,  of  the  In- 
dustrial Department  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad.     Just  a  word 
about  Mr.  Burnett;  he  is  doing  everything  he  can  to  equip  and  help 
'    the  farmers  all  up  and  down  the  line  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad. 
I  will  call  upon  him  to  say  a  few  words  to  us. 

■  Mr.  Burnett  spoke  as  follows: 


ADDRESS  OF  MR.  BURNETT 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  glad  to  be  here,  and  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  speak  to  you.  We  are  doing  quite  a  good  work  along  the  line 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad;  it  is  not  a  philanthropic  work,  but 
one  entirely  selfish.  We  are  endeavoring  to  get  the  farmer  to  pro- 
duce more  stuff  to  ship  over  our  line.  All  this  year  I  have  been  en- 
deavoring to  establish  storage  houses  along  our  line  where  the  farmer 
can  bring  his  apples  and  potatoes,  etc.,  and  have  a  man  in  charge 
who  can  market  them  better  than  the  farmer  himself  can.  I  believe 
this  would  yint  an  end  to  the  high  cost  of  living.  I  think  that  this 
high  cost  is  justifiable  to  a  certain  extent.  There  has  been  a  bill  up 
in  the  New  York  Legislature  to  establish  a  large  market  house  in 
New  York  City  to  which  the  farmer  can  bring  his  produce;  it  would 
have  to  be  done  on  a  tremendous  scale,  and  I  do  not  see  how  it 
would  benefit  the  farmer  except  that  it  would  leave  no  question  as 
to  the  payment,  but  I  think  if  we  could  establish  these  store  houses 
along  the  line,  it  would  be  a  success.  We  have  been  working  along 
that  line  in  New  York  for  the  past  year,  and  working  with  some  suc- 
cess.  I  think  the  Grange  and  some  of  the  other  organizations  should 
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take  up  this  question.  The  first  thing  is  to  raise  more  stuff ;  the  sec- 
ond is  to  market  it.  The  State  ('olle2:e  and  Exi^eriment  Station  and 
the  Farmers'  Institutes  are  doing  all  they  can  to  help  the  first,  and 
the  other  end  of  it,  I  think  should  also  be  taken  up. 

Not  having  prepared  a  speech,  I  will  not  take  up  any  more  of  your 
time. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  We  have  also  with  us  several  other  gen- 
tlemen from  whom  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear,  as  their  work,  through 
the  agriculture  papers,  is  a  far-reaching  one.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Jenkins, 
of  the  Farm  Journal,  and  to  Mr.  Anderson,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Farmer.  Will  Mr.  Jenkins  please  come  forward  and  give  us  a  short 
talk?  . 

MR.  JENKINS:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  did  not  come  here  as 
a  publisher;  I  came  here  as  a  Monroe  county  farmer.  The  only  farm 
I  have  is  right  here  in  Monroe  county,  and  the  outlook  is  a  rather  dis- 
couraging one.  I  would  not  like  to  put  into  print  what  I  get  from 
that  farm.  This  morning  I  had  the  pleasure  of  having  one  of  the 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  Institute  go  over  the  farm  with  me 
at  six  o'clock,  and  by  the  time  the  Institute  comes  round  here  again, 
I  hope  to  have  more  encouraging  news  to  report.  I  have  started  in 
with  a  herd  of  twenty-two  Ayrshires,  which,  I  understand,  is  a  very 
respectable  herd.  Of  that  number  three  are  cows,  and  the  rest  are 
bulls.  We  want  to  introduce  a  good  breed  of  dairy  cattle  into  the 
county,  if  possible.  There  is  a  good  market  fox  the  milk,  and  if  the 
establishment  of  thix  herd  will  do  anything  for  the  dairy  interests  of 
Monroe  county,  I  shall  be  satisfied. 

I  thank  you. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  We  shall  now  be  pleased  to  hear  a  word 
from  Mr.  Anderson  also. 

MR.  ANDERSON:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  not  a  speech- 
marker,  and  always  prefer  to  talk  for  the  people,  rather  than  to  them. 
That  is  why  Mrs.  Anderson  and  I  get  along  so  well  together — be- 
cause she  does  most  of  the  talking. 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  because  I  think  this  is  a  fine  agricultural 
county,  as  has  been  already  said.  Unfortunately,  I  was  not  born  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  in  the  great  agricultural  state  of  Michigan,  and 
before  coming  to  Pennsylvania  lived  in  another  great  agricultural 
state — Ohio.  Every  time  I  move,  I  go  up  higher,  and  think  I  have 
now  gotten  considerably  near  the  top.  I  think  there  is  a  great  fu- 
ture for  this  State  in  agriculture,  and  through  the  influence  of  the 
various  methods  now  in  force  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture,  this 
future  will  be  realized.  There  are  three  methods  now  in  use — the 
message,  the  letter  and  the  agricultural  paper,  but  it  is  the  man  who 
delivers  his  message  in  person,  as  do  these  Institute  lecturers,  who 
becomes  the  greatest  leader  of  men.  It  is  the  leadership  of  such  men 
as  are  here  today  that  is  going  to  do  great  things  for  the  nation,  and 
I  am  glad  to  have  a  little  part  in  doing  this  work. 

MR.  RODGERS:  Mr.  Jones,  of  the  Highway  Department,  is  in 
the  audience  now,  and  we  should  like  to  hear  from  him,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  our  State  highways. 
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DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  We  are  always  interested  in  the  highway 
question,  and  I  therefore  take  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  Jones. 

Mr.  Jones  spoke  as  follows: 


ADDRESS  OF  MR.  JONES  OF  THE  STATE  HIGHWAY  DE- 
PARTMENT 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  There  are  several  things  in  Pennsylvania 
today  that  make  it  necessary  for  anyone  from  the  State  Highway 
Department  to  have  a  great  deal  of  courage  when  he  goes  about  the 
State,  but  I  feel  that  I  am  in  an  audience  of  my  friends,  and  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  plainly  all  about  the  deplorable  condition  of  our 
highways,  and  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment at  the  present  time.  I  am  not  going  to  make  any  attempt  at 
a  speech,  as  you  will  notice  later  on. 

At  the  present  time,  the  State  Highway  Department  is  laboring 
under  a  lack  of  funds.  There  is  at  present  $1,300,000  paid  into  the 
State  for  the  receipt  of  auto  licenses.  The  recent  Legislature  ap- 
propriated this  auto  license  money  for  the  use  of  the  State  Highway 
Department,  with  the  proviso  that  these  moneys  should  be  made 
available  at  once,  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  issuing  bonds.  But 
the  Auditor-General  and  the  State  Treasurer,  on  some  technicality, 
refused  to  turn  this  money  over  to  the  Highway  Department  and 
have  carried  the  case  into  the  Dauphin  County  Court,  where  it  is 
at  the  present  time.  And  here  is  a  statement  that  I  want  to  make 
as  soon  as  I  can  possibly  make  it. 

The  Dauphin  County  Court  is  composed  of  men  of  very  high  stand- 
ing and  character,  and  if  this  court  should  decide  that  this  money 
should  be  made  available  to  the  State  Highway  Department,  then 
{he  parties  holding  it  up,  should  be  made  to  turn  it  over  at  once. 
Tills  decision  may  be  handed  down  this  week;  if  it  is  handed  down, 
and  this  money  is  not  handed  over,  then  we  will  have  reason  to  feel 
that  this  party  is  not  dealing  right  by  the  people  of  the  State  and 
by  the  State  Highway  Department. 

I  sometimes  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  autos  tearing  up  the  road, 
and  their  reckless  driving;  but  I  want  to  tell  you  that  the  people 
who  own  the  autos  are  paying  for  their  pleasure.  I  will  give  you 
the  figures  on  this,  so  that  you  may  be  able  to  judge  for  yourselves. 
They  have  paid  into  the  State  Treasury  this  year  |982,odo.  It  will 
reach  a  million  dollars  before  Saturday.  One  million  dollars  for  the 
maintenance  and  construction  of  the  State  highways,  the  first  five 
months  of  the  year,  and  this  money  tied  up  by  a  mere  technicality. 
I  am  not  finding  fault  with  Mr.  Powell  in  protecting  himself.  I  oc- 
cupied the  same  position  in  Lackawanna  county  that  he  does  in  the 
State.  If  I  considered  a  bill  illegal,  I  consulted  my  attorney  before 
paying  out  the  money;  but  when  protected  by  my  attorney  and  the 
order  of  the  Court,  I  paid  it  out.   And  this  is  what  thev  should  do. 

In  1912  we  received  from  auto  licenses,  $592,000;  in  1913,  |862,000; 
in  1914,  it  will  undoubtedly  reach  the  splendid  sum  of  one  million,  one 
hundred  thousand. 
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Now  the  recent  Legislature  passed  the  new  "Township  Act."  It 
gives  the  State  Highway  Department  the  right  and  power  to  send  out 
engineers  to  assist  the  supervisors  to  plan  their  roads,  construct 
grades  and  culverts,  etc.,  get  out  blue  prints,  and  all  free  of  charge. 
It  was  intended  to  get  the  State  Highway  Department  and  the  local 
townships  to  work  in  harmony,  and  I  think  it  will  bring  about  bet- 
ter roads  in  the  State.  I  have  advised  the  supervisors,  where  I  have 
attended  their  meetings,  to  look  into  this  matter,  and  take  advantage 
of  it.  They  can  do  this  better  than  the  State  Highway  Depaitnient, 
or  at  least  as  well,  because  all  it  requires  is  goor  horse  sense.  I  have 
advised  them  to  organize  and  come  down  to  the  Legislature,  when  it 
is  in  session,  and  explain  to  them  the  necessity  of  better  roads 
throughout  the  State. 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  you  know  of  anything  relative  to  the  highways, 
that  I  can  throw  any  light  on,  I  will  be  very  glad  to  answer  any  ques- 
tion that  may  present  itself.  I  know  the  deplorable  condition  in 
which  these  roads  are. 

MR.  RODGERS:  May  I  ask  you  in  regard  to  townships  where 
the  roads  are  so  hilly— would  the  S^^ate  Highway  Department  send 
a  man  there  to  help  lay  that  grade;  would  the  township  have  to  pay 
for  it,  and  to  whom  would  it  be  necessary  to  make  application? 

MR.  JONES:  All  that  would  be  necessary  would  be  for  the  super- 
visors to  pass  a  resolution  that  a  request  be  made  for  an  engineer  to 
be  sent  there  to  help  lay  the  grade,  and  the  engineer  will  be  furnished 
free  of  charge. 

MR.  RODGERS :  It  does  not  require  an  order  from  the  Court,  or 
viewers? 

MR.  JONES:  If  you  are  going  to  charge  the  elevation,  or  if 
you  are  going  to  change  the  grade  of  your  present  highway  it  will 
not  be  necessary. 

MR.  GOODERHAM:  May  I  ask  what  proportion  of  the  ap- 
propriation will  be  made  available  for  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment? 

MR.  JONES :    At  the  present  time  about  nine-tenths  of  it. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  Can  you  give  us  any  idea,  or  any  sugges- 
tion as  to  means  that  should  be  employed  for  the  raising  of  a  perma- 
nent fund  for  road  construction?  Have  you  thought  of  anything 
along  that  line? 

MR.  JONES:  Well,  I  might  give  you  my  personal  views  and  ob- 
servations along  that  line.  It  is  a  pretty  well  established  fact  that 
whether  it  be  a  city,  county,  sta^e,  or  national  government,  when  it 
wants  to  make  anv  extensive  improvements,  it  is  necessary  to  issue 
some  future  obligations  in  order  to  do  it.  Now  then,  the  revenues  of 
this  State  should  allow  for  the  main+enance  and  construction  of  roads 
for  two  vears,  at  least  fifteen  million  dollars,  but  for  tlie  present  we 
have  been  unable  to  do  this,  and  I  see  no  chance  of  doing  it.  Now 
the  Government  is  a  verv  large  concern,  yet  when  they  started  out 
to  build  the  Panama  Canal,  they  issued  bonds  for  -1^200,000,000; 
otherwise  they  could  not  have  constructed  the  canal  in  fifteen  years. 
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A  mail,  when  he  wishes  to  enlarge  his  business,  goes  to  his  bank,  and  j 
gives  them  his  note  for  the  amount  of  money  he  needs,  depending  f 
upon  his  increased  business  to  pay  for  it.  I 
I  was  asked  to  go  to  Tunkhannook  recently  to  talk  to  some  farm-  , 
ers  on  this  question.   I  had  just  paid  §f560  to  the  city  of  Scranton  for  ^ 
a  pavement  in  front  of  my  house;  I  said  to  them  that  it  was  ridicu-  j 
Tons  for  a  city  man  to  go  before  a  lot  of  farmers  and  talk  to  them  j 
about  a  bond  issue,  and  expect  them  to  vote  for  it  unless  he  could  , 
convince  them  that  there  Avas  good  business  in  it.   I  told  them  about  j 
the  pavement  that  had  just  been  laid  in  front  of  my  house  by  the 
city,  for  which  I  had  to  pay  fSGO,  but  I  felt  sure  that  my  property  had  : 
been  enhanced  in  value  by  the  pavement  that  had  been  laid  there, 
and  used  it  as  an  illustration  of  the  desirability  of  issuing  the  bonds 
for  the  improvement  of  our  State  highways.    They,  however,  did  not 
see  it  in  that  light,  and  the  bond  issue  was  voted  down  by  the  people 
of  the  State.    I  do  not  knoAV  of  any  other  means  to  raise  money, 
and  the  highways  of  the  State  are  in  a  deplorable,  not  to  say  a  dan-  I 
gerous  condition.    The  only  thing  in  sight  now  is  the  auto  license  1 
tax,  and  that  is  tied  up;  and  it  is  possible  that  if  the  Dauphin  i 
County  Court  decides  that  it  should  be  hirned  over  to  the  State  j 
Highway  Department,  the  Auditor  General  may  carry  it  to  Su- 
preme Court,  which  has  adjourned  for  the  summer — and  there  you 
are. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  next  number  on  the  program  is  an  ad- 
dress on  "Cow  Testing  Associations,"  by  Prof.  F.  R.  Stevens,  Agri- 
culturist, Philadelphia. 

Prof.  Stevens  spoke  as  follows:  -  ' 


COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATIONS 


By  PROP.  F.  R.  STEVENS 


Agriculture  is  not  exact,  either  as  a  science  or  an  art.  The  great 
problems  of  breeding  and  fertility  and  the  certainty  of  irregular 
weather  conditions  takes  agriculture  for  all  times  out  of  the  class 
of  exact  business  and  places  it  for  all  times  in  that  class  of  business 
which  is  speculative.  The  time  will  probably  never  come  when  we 
can  depend  on  producing  milk  at  a  given  price  or  oats  at  so  many 
cents  per  bushel.  The  problem  of  marketing  at  a  given  selling  price 
is  difficult,  but  easy  compared  with  the  establishment  of  a  producing 
price.  Agriculture  is  hazardous,  but  that  fact  is  not  warrant  for 
the  hap  hazard  methods  employed  by  some  of  us. 

My  topic  today  is  Cow  Testing  Associations,  devised  to  increase 
the  profit  in  the  sale  of  milk  and  its  products.  Much  might  be  said 
about  the  retail  price  of  milk  and  the  percentage  of  the  price  which 
finally  reaches  the  producer,  but  that  is  another  story,  I  am  to  deal 
with  the  cost  of  production. 
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It  is  true  in  a  sense  that  a  cow  is  a  ma  chine,  but  all  cows  were 
not  made  with  the  same  pattern.  A  cow  can  take  a  given  amount  of 
food  and  with  it  produce  a  given  amount  of  milk.  The  amount  de- 
pends upon  breeding,  care  and  feeding.  The  amount  remains  fairly 
constant  each  year  while  the  animal  is  kept  in  good  health  and  the 
profit  depends  upon  the  cost  of  feed  and  price  of  milk.  Under  the 
present  conditions  it  takes  a  pretty  good  cow  to  pay  feed,  labor  and 
interest  bills.  Labor  has  increased  decidedly.  The  common  com- 
mercial feeds  which  are  used  in  our  dairy  have  increased  in  the  past 
16  years  69  per  cent,  as  follows: 


Kind  of  Feed 


Hominy  feed,   

Corn  meal,   

Gluten  meal,   

Cottonseod  moal,  .. 

Corn  and  oats  

Wheat  feed  (bran), 
Middlings  (wheat), 

Ground  oats,   

Boston  wheat  feed. 
Linseed  meal,   


1S9S 


$16  00 
18  OO 
16  00 
23  00 

21  on 

16  OO 
20  00 
23  00 

17  00 
2S  00 


1913 


$31  00 

34  00 
32  00 

30  no 

35  00 

30  on 

3'.  00 
35  00 
29  00 
37  00 


The  increase  in  milk,  according  to  Borden's  price  has  in  the  same 
length  of  time  increased  39  per  cent.  To  be  exact  the  price  is  here- 
with given : 


Borden's  Flat  Price  for  Milk 


.Tannary,  . 
Febrnary, 
Marob ,    . . . 

April,   

May  

June  

July  

August,    . . 

September, 

October, 

November, 

December, 


1S98 


$1  35 
1  30 
1  20 
1  00 

85 
1  70 


1913 


$1  75 
1  65 
1  60 
1  40 
1  15 
1  00 
1  25 
1  35 
1  50 

1  90 

2  00 
2  00 


It  is  clear  then  that  cows  which  might  have  been  profitable  fifteen 
years  ago  may  now  be  kept  at  a  loss. 

There  is  no  other  vital  factor  connected  with  the  production  of 
milk  except  that  of  profit.  There  is  a  very  prevalent  opinion  held 
by  too  many  farmers  that  the  fertilitv^  and  up-keep  of  a  farm  re- 
quires a  certain  number  of  cows.  This  belief  is  so  generally  pre- 
valent that  one  of  our  great  agricultural  leaders  recently  made  the 
statement  that  in  a  large  percentage  of  our  dairies,  milk  was  a  by- 
product. This  theory  is  exploded.  Every  person  working  with  the 
soil  realizes  the  value  of  manure  as  a  fertilizer  but  it  is  not  an  es- 
sential.   Cover  crops  and  commercial  fertilizers  may  take  its  place. 
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In  fact  on  many  of  the  farms  wMch  have  produced  records  in  crop 
production,  no  cows  were  kept  or  manure  purchased.  The  fertility 
was  maintained  by  the  liberal  use  of  cover  crops  and  commercial  fer- 
tilizer, and  if  our  dairies  are  to  be  put  on  a  fairly  profitable  basis, 
we  must  keep  in  mind  just  one  thing,  namely,  the  profit  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  quart  of  milk.  Tlie  State  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  has  for  some  years  kept  very  careful  records  showing  the  cost 
of  the  production  of  milk.  A  herd  at  that  station  is  made  up  of 
Jerseys  not  entirely  pure  bred  and  is  in  no  way  an  expensive  he^  d, 
one  which  any  farmer  might  equal  with  moderate  means  by  careful 
selection  and  breeding  of  his  cows  and  when  he  obtained  this  herd 
he  would  be  proud  of  it.  In  1906  it  was  found  that  the  best  cow  in 
that  herd  produced  one  hundred  pounds  of  milk  at  a  food  cost  of 
48.17  cents.  With  the  poorest  cow  the  one  hundred  pounds  of  milk 
cost  134.1  cents.  The  following  year,  1907,  with  the  best  cow  the 
cost  was  60.1  cents  and  with  the  poorest  cow  157.8  cents.  In  1908 
the  cost  for  the  best  cow  was  65.5  cents  and  the  poorest  cow  183.8 
cents.  One  of  the  first  cow  testing  associations  in  the  East  was  at 
Delhi,  N.  Y.,  formed  in  1910,  and  they  give  some  very  interesting 
results  of  that  association  work.  For  instance  the  creamery  record 
at  that  place  shows  that  535  cows  in  the  Delhi  Association  have  pro- 
duced 270,179  pounds  more  of  milk  than  536  cows  from  the  same 
farms  had  before  the  association  records  were  kept. 

The  Ithaca  Association,  in  New  York  state,  shows  some  very  in- 
teresting statistics  through  a  series  of  four  years  as  a  result  of  the 
Cow  Testing  Association^  The  following  table  shows  the  increased 
profit  over  their  feed : 


iH 

CO 

O 

6 

6 

d 

Z 

Z 

Z 

■a 

•a 

•a 

■o 
u 

QJ 

cu 

X 

M 

M 

$18  04 

$38  04 

$22  86 

$13  36 

44  63 

41  71 

33  60 

19  62 

36  02 

48  32 

57  40 

50  69 

40  81 

54  84 

46  59 

61  73 

The  difference  between  these  cows  was  purely  individuality.  It  is 
very  clear,  therefore,  that  at  the  present  price  of  milk  the  poorest 
cow  at  the  Experiment  Station  quoted  above,  together  with  several 
others  were  being  kept  at  a  decided  loss.  They  do  not  pay  their  own 
feed  bill  alone  to  say  nothing  of  labor  and  interest  on  capital  and 
depreciation.  Facts  such  as  these  concerning  every  dairy  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  owner.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  then,  to  take 
from  the  herd  those  which  are  unprofitable,  retain  those  which  are 
making  the  profit  and  breed  up  the  herd  from  the  profit  making  cows, 
headed  by  a  sire  that  will  increase  their  production  in  the  offspring. 

I  know  of  only  one  way  in  which  there  is  a  hope  of  bringing  about 
this  result,  and  that  is  by  the  formation  of  Cow  Testing  Associa- 
tions.   It  is  entirely  possible  of  course  for  each  farmer  to  make  such 
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records  himself,  but  the  experience  of  years  has  taught  us  that  the 
average  farmer  is  not  included  to  attend  regularly  to  such  detail 
work.  However,  throughout  the  country  there  is  being  organized 
Cow  Testing  Associations  which  do  give  this  information. 

Cow  Testing  Associations  are  organized  very  simply  by  a  number, 
usually  twenty-eight  dairy  farmers  in  a  given  locality  and  the  em- 
ployment of  a  clerk  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  one  herd  each  day, 
record  the  amount  of  milk  from  each  cow,  test  samples  of  milk  from 
each  cow  and  determine  the  solid  content,  compute  the  cost  of  feed 
given  each  cow  and  so  determine  the  profit  from  each.  Repeated 
records  have  shown  that  monthly  tests  of  this  kind  and  this  aver- 
age throughout  the  lactation  period  comes  very  close  indeed  to  the 
actual  number  of  pounds  produced  by  each  cow  each  year.  These 
associations  are  usually  successful  in  that  they  bring  about  the  ex- 
change of  opinions,  discussions  of  the  question  of  markets,  most  suit- 
able breed  of  cattle  and  other  problems,  the  solution  of  which  helps 
to  increase  the  proht  of  the  dairy  farms.  In  the  great  dairy  county 
of  Bradford,  one  such  association  was  organized  something  over  a 
year  ago,  but  in  order  to  get  the  necessary  28  dairy  farmers,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  agent  to  travel  over  a  territory  having  a  radius 
of  thirty  miles.  The  benefits  of  this  association  were  so  clearly  ap- 
parent after  the  work  was  begun  that  others  seeing  the  advantages  to 
be  gained,  applied  for  membership  and  two  associations  were  formed 
in  that  territory,  making  the  work  of  the  agent  considerably  less  and 
more  effective.  I  beg  leave  to  incorporate  in  this,  some  comments  by 
the  clerk  on  this  work  which  will  be  of  interest. 

"Since  such  a  wide  area  had  to  be  covered  to  organize  the  associa- 
tion for  its  first  year's  work,  with  but  two  or  three  exceptions  only 
the  most  progressive  men  in  a  community  are  in  the  association, 
hence  only  a  few  of  the  so-called  boarder  cows  are  being  found  and 
many  of  these  have  already  been  sold.  Also,  with  only  one  or  two 
exceptions  the  29  herds  are  either  pure  bred  or  grades  headed  by  a 
pure  bred  sire."  Therefore,  the  years  testing  work  will  be  more  to 
show  a  man  what  are  his  poorest  cows  and  what  are  his  best  ones  so 
that  he  may  know  when  he  increases  his  herd  what  cows  to  sell  and 
what  calves  keep.  Another  point  in  regard  to  the  breeding  is  that 
by  having  their  cows  tested,  where  they  have  a  cow  and  her  daugh- 
ter both  being  tested,  the  farmer  can  note  the  effect  of  his  sire.  This 
has  been  shown  already  several  times,  where  the  calf  is  better  than 
the  dam,  but  the  sire  was  sold  for  beef  before  the  association  started, 
because  it  was  only  by  testing  that  this  difference  was  noted. 

The  statement  is  frequently  heard  that  a  one  day's  test  is  not  a 
fair  criticism  by  which  to  judge  one  month's  work.  Edwin  Wright 
uses  the  same  kind  of  scales  as  the  agent  and  milks  regularly,  each 
milking  of  each  cow  in  his  herd  is  weighed  and  recorded.  One 
month  when  his  24  cows  were  at  about  the  best  part  of  their  lactation 
period,  he  compared  tbe  one  day's  average  with  Mr.  Wright's  total 
for  the  month  and  the  greatest  variation  of  any  of  the  cows  giving 
600  to  1,000  pounds  of  milk  in  one  month  was  25  pounds.  Some  of 
his  cows  giving  a  little  above  and  some  a  little  below  the  agent's  fig- 
ures. Some  farmers  not  in  the  association  have  a  cow  tested  once  or 
twice  in  her  lactation  period,  or  maybe  only  once  or  twice  in  her 
life  and  then  tell  their  neighbors  that  this  cow  tests  —  per  cent., 
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but  this  may  be  far  from  what  a  cow  averages  in  a  year.  For  in- 
stance the  most  variable  tester  in  the  association  while  giving  over 
twenty  pounds  of  milk  per  clay  varied  in  her  test  from  31  per  cent, 
to  61  per  cent.  Of  course  this  is  the  worse  variation  but  it  shows 
how  unreliable  one  test  is. 

I  have  found  that  a  cow  often  is  a  boarder,  not  because  she  does 
not  have  it  in  her  to  produce  the  milk  or  butter  fat  to  pay  for  her 
keep,  but  because  of  the  man  Avho  feeds  her.  She  may  be  fed  a  proper 
amount  of  roughage  but  skimped  in  her  grain,  thus  not  bringing  the 
best  out  of  her  or  else  she  may  get  too  much  grain  which  is  out  of 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  milk  she  gives. 

The  most  economical  producer  of  milk  in  the  association  have  been 
the  Holsteins  and  the  Ayrshires,  while  the  cows  that  produce  a 
pounds  of  butter  fat  the  cheapest  are  the  Jerseys  and  the  Guernseys. 
Also  the  cows  that  are  producing  either  milk  or  butter  cheapest  and 
bringing  in  the  greatest  profit  to  their  owners  are  those  producing 
the  largest  amounts.  A  cow  producing  ten  pounds  of  milk  per  day 
requires  practically  as  much  roughage  as  one  of  the  same  size  pro- 
ducing three  times  as  much.  It  takes  the  same  amount  of  milk 
or  butter  fat  from  either  to  pay  for  this  roughage,  hence  the  cow 
producing  the  most  has  that  much  left  over  and  above  that  of  the 
ten  pounds  per  day  cow  to  pay  for  her  grain  and  bring  in  a  profit. 

In  a  comparison  of  the  roughages,  clover  and  alfalfa  hay  have  re- 
quired the  least  amoimt  of  grain  to  be  fed  with  them.  However,  there 
is  one  exception.  Mr.  Howland  has  excellent  oat  and  pea  hay.  He 
fed  good  clover  hay  most  of  the  winter  and  then  he  changed  from 
the  clover  to  the  pea  and  oat  hay  and  on  the  same  grain  ration,  most 
of  his  cows  showed  a  slight  increase  in  their  daily  milk  yield.  Twen- 
ty-five of  the  29  farmers  in  the  association  have  silos,  but  this  past 
year  on  account  of  the  early  frost  there  was  not  as  much  silage  as 
asual,  and  the  corn  crop  had  to  be  put  into  the  silo  before  mature, 
so  that  the  corn  silage  did  not  show  up  as  well  as  it  Avould  have  if  it 
had  been  of  a  better  quality.  Every  farmer  with  a  silo  has  to  use 
some  oil  meal  with  his  silage  in  order  to  make  it  laxative  enough  for 
the  good  health  of  the  cows.  Most  of  the  clover  during  the  winter 
of  1912-13  was  killed  by  frost  so  that  the  dry  roughage  was  mostly 
timothy.  When  the  silage  was  gone  and  timothy  hay  the  sole  rough- 
age there  was  not  as  much  of  a  drop  in  milk  yield  on  the  same  basis 
of  grain  as  miglit  be  expected.  That  is,  when  they  put  enough  oil 
meal  in  the  grain  to  make  the  droppings  as  loose  as  they  were  when 
silage  was  fed.  When  the  grain  ration  was  kept  laxative  all  winter 
it  showed  to  quite  an  advantage  both  in  the  health  of  the  cows  and 
in  their  milk  flow.  Those  cows  whose  bowels  were  not  kept  loose 
being  prone  to  occasional  feverish  udders,  indigestion  and  in  lower 
milk  yields.  The  point  of  keeping  a  cow's  bowels  in  loose  condition, 
both  before  calving  and  while  in  lactation  cannot  be  emphasized  too 
much. 

With  four  or  five  exceptions,  the  farmers  used  balanced  rations, 
either  of  mine  or  their  own  make  up.  These  were  all  computed  with 
the  ideas  in  view  of  bulk,  palatability,  variety,  cost  and  healtliful- 
ness  of  the  cow.  Some  of  the  practices  of  the  farmers  which  go 
along  with  good  feeding  and  help  increase  the  milk  production  are: 
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1 —  Regularity  in  milking. 

2 —  Having  the  same  millcer  for  each  cow  all  the  time. 

3 —  Regularity  in  time  of  feeding. 

4 —  Keeping  the  cows  well  bedded. 

5 —  Keeping  the  cows  curried  off. 

6 —  Feeding  salt  daily  or  keeping  it  where  they  may  have  access 
to  it  at  all  times,  also  water. 

7 —  Kindness  to  the  cows. 

8 —  Allowing  a  rest  of  four  or  eight  weeks  between  lactation 
pei'iods  and  feeding  during  this  time. 

This  is  the  ninth  month  of  testing  and  almost  without  exception, 
the  farmers  are  satisfied.  A  renter  who  was  in  the  association  at  the 
start,  but  since  has  left  the  farm  said  that  if  he  had  been  in  the 
Cow  Testing  Association  ten  years  ago  he  would  have  had  a  farm  of 
his  own  by  this  time  instead  of  being  a  renter  with  scrub  cows  and 
never  improving  them  all  this  time.  Another  renter  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  join  the  first  month  when  we  still  lacked  a  member.  The 
next  month  he  joined  the  association  and  now  is  not  only  expecting 
to  join  for  another  year,  but  has  persuaded  his  father  to  join  for 
the  next  year.  Since  the  association  has  started  four  of  the  farm- 
ers have  started  to  test  their  cows  for  the  Advanced  Registry. 

Nearly  every  herd  has  its  surprises.  What  was  thought  to  be  the 
best  cows  in  the  herd  are  often  proving  to  be  only  average  cows,  while 
some  cow  that  was  little  thought  of  is  proving  to  be  among  the 
best. 

The  association  is  now  being  organized  for  another  year  into  two 
associations  where  there  was  but  one.  It  took  three  days  to  organize 
on  this  side  of  the  river  and  it  will  probably  not  take  much  longer 
on  the  other  side.  Two  of  the  things  that  have  helped  to  make  it 
easy  to  organize  for  another  year  are,  first,  the  stress  laid  on  the 
work  at  the  Farmers'  Institute  during  the  past  winter,  and  second, 
the  advertising  given  the  association  by  the  count^^  papers  which 
have  published  each  month  a  list  of  the  cows  giving  over  forty 
pounds  of  butter  fat  during  the  month.  There  are  only  five  associa- 
tions in  the  State.  Next  year  over  half  those  in  the  State  will  be  in 
Bradford  county." 

I  am  speaking  now  to  the  leaders  of  the  agricultural  societies  of 
various  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  and  I  wish  to  urge  upon  you  the 
importance  of  this  movement.  I  do  not  know  of  any  one  thing  that 
can  be  done  that  will  tend  more  to  increase  the  profits  of  the  dairies 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  It  will  also  start  a  trend  of  thought 
among  our  farmers  tov.^ard  the  detail  financial  side  of  farm  work 
which  will  be  helpful  to  them  in  more  ways  than  one.  We  face  a 
peculiar  situation  in  forming  any  kind  of  an  organization  among  our 
farmers.  They  recognize  the  logic  of  argument  in  such  matters  as 
those,  but  they  are  very  slow  in  forming  effective  organizations  to 
cai'ry  a  scheme  in<:o  effect.  The  one  thing  needed  to  bring  this  about 
is  local  leadership.  In  this  matter,  you  who  are  constantly  coming 
in  contact  with  these  farmers  must  have  judgment  in  the  selection 
of  leaders.  Those  who  are  intelligent,  successful  and  have  the  am- 
bition and  ability  to  organize  and  even  them  you  will  find  it  neces- 
sary to  actually  begin  the  organization  of  these  associations  yourself, 
seeing  that  a  committee  is  appointed,  that  proper  blanks  are  sup- 
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plied  by  the  authorities  and  that  the  local  work  is  well  in  hand  be- 
before  it  is  turned  over  to  the  association  officers  to  carry  on.  It 
is  a  new  line  of  thought  to  many  of  these  men  and  it  is  necessary 
to  stay  with  them  uniil  they  have  begun  the  actual  work  and  are 
familiar  with  it.  This  means  expense  and  time.  It  means  patience, 
too.  So  does  anything  worth  while.  But  I  wish  to  urge  here  to- 
day a  co-operative  and  systematic  scheme  for  the  formation  of  these 
Cow  Testing  Associations  throughout  the  State. 

In  this  connection,  I  want  to  commend  most  heartily  the  action 
already  thoroughly  begun  in  inducing  the  farmers  of  the  hill  lands 
of  northern  Pennsylvania  to  infuse  into  their  stock  a  goodly  portion 
of  Ayrshire  blood.  One  of  the  foundation  breeds  of  dairying  is  to 
adapt  a  breed  of  dairy  animal  to  the  various  types  of  soil.  For  gen- 
erations the  Ayrshires  have  been  bred  on  the  steep  hills  and  moun- 
tains of  Scotland  and  have  therefore  developed  traits  that  make  them 
eminently  fitted  to  this  hill  land.  All  efforts  to  increase  the  grade  of 
dairy  animal  is  commendable.  Scrub  bulls  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  exist.  It  is  particularly  desirable  that  we  grade  up  our  animals 
with  that  type  of  principle  blood  best  adapted  to  our  locality. 

DIEECTOR  MARTIN:  The  Reception  Committee  of^he  Indus- 
trial Club  is  waiting,  so  we  will  have  to  adjourn  and  follow  them  to 
the  Club  Rooms.    The  audience  will  pleace  follow  the  Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  We  will  now  stand  adjourned  until  7.30  this 
evening. 


Wednesday,  May  27,  1914,  7.30  P.  M. 

Mr.  Elillam  in  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  meeting  will  please  come  to  order.  In 
order  to  take  in  the  picture  show  that  has  been  tendered  us  by  the 
city,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  adjourn  at  10  o'clock,  sharp.  The 
committee  will  be  waiting  to  take  us  there.  We  will  have  to  get 
down  to  business  at  once,  in  order  to  get  through.  Please  move  up 
front,  everybody,  both  to  make  it  easier  for  the  speakers,  and  for 
the  sake  of  sociability. 

The  Director  has  a  few  announcements  to  make. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  Tickets  for  the  picture  show  can  be  se- 
cured from  Mr.  First,  by  all  those  who  have  not  yet  secured  them. 
The  hospitable  people  of  the  town  have  provided  enough  for  us  all. 
When  we  adjourn,  there  will  be  some  one  waiting  to  guide  us  to  the 
opera  house,  and  I  wish  everybody  would  fall  in  line  and  show  our 
appreciation  to  their  hospitality. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  There  are  about  forty  minutes  a  piece,  which 
I  will  try  to  divide  as  evenly  as  possible.  The  first  speaker  will  be 
Prof.  T.  F.  McGrew,  Principal,  School  of  Poultry  Husbandry,  In- 
ternational Correspondence  School,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Prof.  McGrew  spoke  as  follows: 
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THE  VALUE  OF  VIGOR  IN  POULTRY 


PROF.  T.  F.  McGREW, 

Principal,   School  of  Poultry  Eushandry,   International   Correspondence  School, 

Scranton,  Pa. 


I  wish  to  say  first,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  that  I  am  in  favor  of 
Prof.  Stevens'  "^Cow  Testing  Associations.  When  I  was  a  boy,  my 
mother  gave  me  a  cow,  and  from  the  milk  she  did  not  take,  I  got 
twelve  and  a  half  pounds  of  churned  milk.  This  was  one  of  the  first 
cow  testing  associations  in  Philadelphia. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  to  you  about  the  importation  of  Chinese 
eggs.  Speculators  are  trying  to  prevent  the  people  from  buying 
them  by  sending  out  notices  that  the  eggs  are  not  fit  to  use  because 
the  hens  have  not  been  properly  fed  on  a  wholesome  diet.  Now  don't 
you  people  get  frightened  about  these  Chinese  eggs.  Mr.  Jaffrey,  of 
Berkley,  California,  has  examined  thousands  of  these  eggs,  and  they 
are  just  as  good  as  any  other  eggs  kept  the  same  length  of  time.  They 
are  fed  rice  and  barley,  which  is  called  "puddy,"  and  corresponds  to 
the  corn  we  feed  our  chickens.  What  they  call  barley  is  practically 
the  same  thing  we  call  corn.  The  ground  on  which  they  keep  these 
chickens  is  kept  clean;  they  must  keep  it  clean,  or  they  would  have 
a  pestilence,  and  they  have  enough  English  and  Germans  and  Ameri- 
cans at  Shanghai  to  see  that  there  is  nothing  allowed  that  would 
produce  a  pes^tilence;  besides,  they  have  to  use  these  eggs.  I  don't 
know  whether  you  people  here  are  for  high  tariff,  or  for  low  tariff, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  the  tariff  has  been  reduced,  and  eggs  will 
come  in  and  corn  will  come  in,  and  cotton  will  come  in;  and  we 
must  adjust  ourselves  to  the  conditions  as  we  find  them.  In  our 
school  we  have  students  all  over  the  world— China,  Japan,  Africa 
and  everywhere;  recently  one  of  my  Chinese  students  cut  out  of  an 
American  paper  that  was  wrapped  around  something  we  sent  him, 
a  market  quotation  on  the  price  of  eggs;  this  he  has  tacked  up  on 
(the  wall  of  his  house,  and  he  sells  his  eggs  today  according  to  the 
market  price  at  Philadelphia  last  January. 

The  first  requisite  in  poultry  husbandry  is  to  get  good,  vigorous 
stock;  next,  select  with  care;  then  put  them  in  a  clean,  dry  house; 
feed  them  about  a  quarter  less  corn,  but  balance  with  oats,  or  wheat, 
and  give  them  alfalfa  or  clover  hay,  and  that  is  all  that  is  necessary 
except  to  see  that  they  are  kept  dry  and  clean  and  free  from  lice, 
and  you  will  have  eggs  to  sell  right  along.  A  friend  of  mine  out  in 
Dakota  built  a  crescent  shaped  shed,  such  as  they  use  out  there 
for  their  cattle  in  the  winter.  The  chickens  got  in  there  one  year 
and  laid  so  many  eggs  that  he  got  scared.  He  tried  it  another  year, 
and  they  did  the  same  thing.  They  liked  the  alfalfa  that  the  cattle 
got. 

In  May  and  June  you  are  likely  to  have  lice  on  the  heads  of  the 
chickens.  You  can  tell  it  by  the  "peep"  of  the  little  chicks,  and  you 
will  find  it  very  easy  to  get  rid  of  them.  One  gallon  of  sweet  oil  will 
save  a  million  chicks.  If  you  have  lice,  you  will  lose  your  little 
chicks.   Use  a  few  drops  of  sweet  oil,  and  save  them. 

I  have  been  asked  to  say  a  few  words  about  poultry  husbandry.^  I 
was  only  sixteen  years  old  w'hen  I  joined  my  first  poultry  organiza- 
tion, and  my  first  dairy  association.  Get  together  in  your  organization 
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and  talk  things  over  and  help  each  other.  It  will  pay  in  your  sales 
next  year.  That  is  what  we  are  here  for — to  help  each  other.  Give 
a  helping  hand  to  the  man  who  needs  it;  it  will  repay  you. 

Among  the  misfortunes  of  the  poultry  business  are  the  unwar- 
ranted claims  of  its  greatness,  made  without  due  consideration  for 
varacity  and  usually  with  purpose  of  selling  you  something  that 
you  may  have  but  little  or  no  use  for.  You  ipiight  start  in  the  poul- 
try business  Avith  a  small  house,  costing  on  an  extravagant  basis, 
MO.OO  and  twenty-five  hens,  costing  |50.00,  and  by  good  manage- 
ment pay  the  entire  cost  inside  of  one  year,  if  the  hens  are  good  lay- 
ers, if,  however,  you  permit  yourself  to  be  led  into  needless  expen- 
diture, you  will  spend  more  than  another  hundred  dollars  on  equip- 
ment that  is  not  productive.  You  and  the  hens  will  consequently  be 
kept  quite  busy  for  two  years  to  pay  for  the  needless  expense,  and 
by  then  you  will  be  ready  to  say  "Poultry  keeping  does  not  pay." 
The  truth  is  that  there  has  been  extravagance;  twenty-five  hens  can- 
not pay  for  their  own  keep  and  an  expenditure  of  |146.00  each  year. 

A  world  wide  booster  wrote  a  short  time  since  that  poultry  keep- 
ing was  a  blessing  to  the  farmer,  because  there  was  sold  each  year 
in  the  United  States,  three  billion  dollars'  worth  of  chicken  feed. 
If  true,  which  it  cannot  be,  this  would  be  almost  five  times  as  much 
as  the  government  census  tells  us  is  the  total  yearly  value  of  poul- 
try and  eggs,  and  more  than  three  times  the  estimate  made  last  year. 

Facts  are  what  you  want  to  know;  and  these  are  that  poultry  pay 
better,  dollar  for  dollar  expended,  than  any  other  livestock.  Mr. 
Mapes,  of  Middletown,  New  York,  claims  that  on  his  farm  four  hun- 
dred Leghorn  hens,  valued  at  $2.00,  each  paid  him  better  than  did 
1800.00  worth  of  cows,  managed  and  fed  by  Mr.  Mapes  himself,  who 
is  an  expert  with  both  hens  and  cows.  We  know  that  under  certain 
conditions  cows  in  some  localities  will  pay  best,  and  that  in  other 
localities  the  same  would  be  true  of  the  hens. 

"How  shall  we  make  more  money  from  our  hens?"  is  a  natural 
question  to  ask.  This  question  we  shall  try  to  answer.  To  gain  im- 
provement nothing  is  of  equal  iniportance  with  vigor,  and  for  this 
reason  I  have  selected  "Value  of  Vigor"  as  my  subject. 

In  the  growing  of  livestock  of  any  kind  very  much  more  depends 
upon  the  vigor  of  the  stock  than  many  imagine.  The  great  prin- 
ciple of  breeding  livestock  of  any  kind  lies  in: 

Hereditary  vigor  transmitted  for  more  than  three  generations 
through  the  most  vigorous  individuals. 

The  proper  selection  and  mating  of  the  inost  vigorous  of  all  the 
stock. 

The  proper  rearing,  care  and  feeding  of  the  young  stock. 

The  careful  culling  or  selecting  of  the  most  vigorous  of  all  stock. 

Professor  Lewis  has  said  that  constitutional  vigor  means  health, 
activity,  and  vitality.  A  good  hen  is  expected  to  lay  in  one  year  five 
times  her  own  weight  in  eggs  and  to  consume  thirty  times  her  own 
weight  in  feed.  Without  constitutional  vigor  this  would  be  an  im- 
possibility. A  hen  at  large  will  walk  several  miles  in  a  day,  hunt- 
ing for  food.  If  she  has  not  the  constitutional  vigor  to  do  this  she 
cannot  stand  the  strain  of  such  violent  exercise  and  lay  eggs  as 
well. 
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Next  to  vigor,  in  impoi'tance,  is  environment,  which  has  consider- 
able influence.  Environment,  to  be  the  best,  must  sustain  and  im- 
prove life.  Lack  of  room,  air,  cleanliness,  and  proper  ventilation  have 
the  same  effect  on  poultry  as  filthy  tenement  houses  have  on  people. 
Fowls  that  are  vigorous  and  active  and  that  have  a  sound  constitu- 
tion are  rarely,  if  ever,  afflicted  with  disease.  A  fowl's  physical 
training,  says  Dr.  Holmes,  should  begin  with  its  grandparents.  Scien- 
tific investigators  declare  that  they  would  not  serve  a  fowl  with  a 
crooked  breast  bone  on  their  table,  as  this  indicates  lack  of  vitality, 
and  that  they  would  not  care  to  eat  the  meat  of  the  fowl  so  weak 
as  not  to  have  solid  bone  formation. 

In  the  breeding  of  livestock  of  all  kinds  there  needs  to  be  a  great 
deal  more  of  consideration  given  to  it  than  is  usually  agreed  to.  The 
Eno-lish  people  have  shown  themselves  to  be  the  most  perfect  or  the 
most  expert  in  the  breeding  of  livestock  of  the  highe.-t  character. 
One  quite  successful  with  several  kinds  of  livestock,  has  said  that 
there  is  no  royal  road  to  success.  Said  he,  "The  only  road  to  suc- 
cess is  a  fixed  resolve  to  continue  irrespective  of  discouragement,  un- 
til you  have  succeeded  in  producing  or  in  breeding  a  specimen  or 
specimens  capable  of  winning  continually  in  the  keenest  competi- 
tion." ^.    ^.      ^    ■  , 

To  be  able  to  do  this  one  must  have  a  natural  inclination  tor  tne 
work  and  must,  first  of  all,  understand  the  proper  formation  of  the 
animal  to  be  produced— must  know  when  it  has  the  proper  propor- 
tions and  how  to  produce  them. 

It  is  rather  peculiar,  yet  true,  that  the  best  of  years  ago  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  stock  stamps  its  imprint  on  the  product  of  the  present. 
For  instance,  the  cow  Luckv  Farce,  queen  of  Jerseys  for  her  age, 
owned  at  the  Dalton  Farm,  traces  fifty  times  to  the  great  cow 
Oommassie  and  seventeen  times  to  Eurotas,  a  noted  dam  and  the 
first  cow  to  make  a  record  of  over  700  pounds  of  butter  in  a  year.  In 
the  same  way  the  blood  lines  of  a  few  individuals  will  be  found 
prominent  in  the  greater  part  of  all  the  heavy  egg  producers  of  the 
recent  American  egg-laving  contest.  For  instance,  all  the  males  and 
all  the  females  in  a  flock  of  more  than  three  hundred,  trace  back  to 
the  origiual  pen  of  four  hens  that  won  the  gold  medal  in  England  in 
1911.  This  would  inrlicate  close  inbreeding,  but  this  is  not  at  aU 
necessary,  because  one  hen,  the  heaviest  egg  producer  of  all,  was 
separated  and  males  only  from  that  hen  were  used.  The  following 
year  only  males  from  one  of  the  other  hens  were  used,  and  each  in- 
stance only  the  heaviest  egg  producers  were  used  for  producing 
the  males,  and  each  male  and  each  female  bred  from  had  the  strong- 
est constitutional  vigor. 

In  a  letter  received  last  February  from  the  owner  of  these  flocks, 
he  wrote,  "I  wish  I  could  send  you  two  dozen  males  that  we  have 
out  in  the  brush.  I  must  employ  two  boys  to  watch  them  all  day 
long  to  keep  the  cockerels  from  killing  one  another."  Whether  the 
hen"  was  first  or  whether  the  egg  was  first  makes  but  little  differ- 
ence. The  common  cause  of  their  creation  may  be  shrouded  in  mys- 
tery, but  of  one  thing  we  are  surely  positive  and  that  is,  that  there 
was'natural  vigor  behind  them  to  a  perfect  finish;  and  so  long  as 
their  existence  clung  close  to  nature  they  were  strong  and  prolific 
and  they  continued  "to  produce  their  kind  and  character  that  chal- 
lenged all  nature  for  vigor. 
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If  willing  to  accept  the  theory  that  the  Gallus  was  the  one  origi- 
nal of  all  poultry,  yon  will  find  them  now  as  strong  and  as  vigorous 
as  it  is  possible  for  fowls  to  be,  and  to  your  surprise,  perhaps,  I  can 
tell  you  that  some  kept  by  Mr.  Wood,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  laid 
quite  as  many  eggs  as  did  his  other  hens.  To  show  the  egg  produc- 
tion of  other  birds,  some  of  them,  quails,  kei)t  in  confinement  at 
Storrs,  Conn.,  laid  47  eggs  and  one  laid  69  eggs  in  a  season.  When 
you  are  told  that  the  original  hen  laid  but  a  few  eggs,  think  of  the 
bankivus  hens  and  the  quails  that  are  kept  so  their  eggs  may  be 
counted. 

T  trust  that  Mr.  Barnitz  will  pardon  my  referring  to  his  subject, 
but  it  was  my  pleasure  to  visit  the  natural  home  of  the  turkey  and 
the  prairie  hen  in  Iowa  during  the  early  70's.  There  early  one  morn- 
ing I  rode  to  the  brow  of  a  hill  and  in  plain  view  I  saw  scampering 
before  me  several  thousand  wild  turkeys,  so  strong  and  so  vigorous 
that  it  took  the  best  speed  of  a  well-trained  hunter  to  carry  me  in 
the  saddle  fast  enough  to  reach  the  lower  end  of  the  hill  and  to 
drive  the  turkeys  back  between  four  of  us  so  we  could  view  them  for 
a  short  time.  The  oldest  of  them  did  outrun  the  horse,  and  this 
without  drooping  a  wing.  This  was  the  vitality  that  nature  delivered 
to  us  not  so  many  years  ago  and  which  we  have  destroyed  in  so 
few  years. 

When  a  child  I  loved  to  go  in  the  spring  to  visit  my  grandmother 
and  aunt,  who  lived  in  the  hills  of  Jefferson  county,  Ohio;  then  and 
th  ere  the  turkeys  and  chickens  did  well.  Two  or  three  turkey  hens 
kept  on  the  farm  would  accept  the  visit  of  the  wild  toms  that  an- 
swered their  caPs  and  came  to  them.  Almost  every  poult  that  was 
hatched  would  live  as  did  the  young  chic^^ens  and  the  greater  part 
of  all  the  feed  given  them  when  young  were  the  scraps  from  the 
table  and  cornmeal  moistened  with  milk  and  thrown  to  them  in  the 
grass.  Now,  the  youns?  turkeys  must  have  thp  most  careful  attention 
and  be  coddled  like  hothouse  plants  and  the  srreater  portion  of  all 
the  young  chicks  must  have  equal  care  and  attention. 

We  little  think  of  the  enormous  value  of  small  thing's.  If,  per- 
chance, each  of  the  three  hundred  million  hens  of  the  United  States 
would  lay  three  additional  eggs  each  year  the  amount  received  for 
those  eggs  at  20c  a  dozen  would  be  more  than  fifteen  million  dol- 
lars— more  perhaps  than  all  the  egg's  produced  each  year  in  the 
■State  of  Pennsylvania.  This  can  readily  be  accomplished  by  a  sys- 
tem of  culling  closely  and  breedin<?  for  vigor. 

In  one  of  the  strongest  papers  written  lately  we  found  the  follow- 
ing statement:  "No  feeding  formula  has  yet  been  produced  that  will 
make  a  weak  anemic  hen  lay  a  larare  number  of  eggs."  A  strong 
vigorous  hen,  on  the  other  hand,  will  lay  on  almost  any  kind  of  feed. 
Breed  for  vigor  and  you  are  breeding  for  eggs  and  you  will  estab- 
lish not  only  an  egg-laying  strain,  but  a  strain  that  will  lay  hatch- 
able  eggs.    Vigor  is  the  first  essential  for  a  profitable  flock. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Next  in  order  is  "Profitable  Hen  Produc- 
tion," by  Prof.  H.  R.  Lewis,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey.  This  is 
an  illustrated  lecture. 

Prof.  Lewis  spoke  as  follows:  "    '  ^  '  ' 
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PKOFITABLE  EGG  PEODUCTION 


By  H.  B.  LEWIS,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 


Mr  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:    It  is  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  that  I  have  been  able  to  spend  these  two  days  visiting  with 
your  Pennsylvania  poultrymen.    I  have  enjoyed  greatly  the  trips 
inspection  to  nearby  poultry  farms  ^^^er  the  guidance  of  Mr^ 
W  Theo.  Wittman.    I  have  come  to  tell  you,  with  the  aid  of  the  .licie.s 
of' some  of  the  methods  which  have  proven  most  profitable  m  my 
own  state  of  New  Jersey.    New  Jersey  is,  as  you  know,  one  of  the 
^^eatest  egg  producing  states  in  the  Union.    We  have  more  large 
Poultry  farms  probabl?  than  any  other  area  or  state  of  similar  sije^ 
Kre  are  four' actors  which  are  essential  in  the  ^---^-1^-^^^ 
ment  of  a  flock  of  poultry  for  egg  production    These  factors  are 
Se  man  who  manages  the  business,  the  birds  who  are  the  machines 
used  to  produce  the  finished  product,  eggs,  their  house  or  environ- 
ment, and  lastly  their  food  supply.  .  , 


THE  MAN 


The  man  managing  any  business  enterprise  is  really  responsible  for 
thesuccess  of  failure  of  that  enterprise.  Successful  poultry  keeping 
is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Hence  a  few  of  the  requisites  of  the  man 
behind  the  flock  are  outlined  here.  .  4. 

Poultry  keeping  is  a  business  of  details,  and  an  eflacient  poultry- 
man  should  be  capable  of  paying  close  attention  to  details.    It  is 
lack  of  this  one  quality  more  than  any  of  the  other  which  has  doubt- 
less caused  most  of  the  numerous  failures  in  this  work.    The  poul- 
trvman  should  be  conscientious  and  careful  in  this  work  and  a  good 
student  and  observer.   He  should  make  a  close  study  of  the  habits 
and  condition  of  his  various  flocks,  and  should  try  to  make  the  in- 
dividual as  much  as  possible  the  unit  of  study.    He  should  be  will- 
in^  to  try  new  ideas,  and  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  others.  Poul- 
try keeping  is  todav  in  its  infancy,  as  an  art  when  compared  with 
the  other  branches  of  animal  husbandry,  and  new  thoughts  and 
improved  methods  of  feeding,  housing  and  breeding  are  constantly 
being  brought  to  light.    "New  ideas  are  what  make  progress,  and 
progress  makes  greater  profits. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  success  in  a  business  requir- 
ing constant  thought  and  attention  to  the  various  details  of  manage- 
ment calls  for  a  natural  aptitude  or  liking  for  the  occupation.  With 
this  natural  love  for  the  work,  and  a  good  practical  training,  the 
production  of  market  eggs  should  bring  a  good  living  to  the  poultry- 
man  and  a  satisfactory  return  on  the  money  invested.  Phenonmenal 
profi'ts  should  not  be  expected.    A  yearly  profit  per  bird  of  from 
75  cents  to  |2.50  is,  on  the  average,  a  safe  estimate.   The  actual  re- 
turns will  depend  largely  upon  the  market  conditions  and  the  price 
received  for  the  eggs. '  Where  greater  profits  are  realized  than  those 
outlined  above,  much  stock  and  eggs  are  usually  sold  for  breeding 
purposes  at  an  increased  selling  price. 

8  ^ 
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THE  BIRD 


The  birds  are  the  machines  which  are  to  convert  the  raw  product 
"food,"  into  the  finished  product,  "eggs."  Without  an  efficient  and 
well-balanced  machine,  this  work  cannot  be  accomplished  at  a  profit. 
The  determination  of  the  breed  best  adapted  as  a  transformer  of 
raw  material  into  the  product  which  the  market  requires,  should  be 
the  first  consideration.  The  most  desirable  breed  for  any  given  con- 
dition is  determined  by  two  factors:  . 

First.    The  extent  of  the  business.  ,  '   \  ■ 

Second.    The  character  of  the  markets. 

In  the  first  instance,  where  there  is  to  be  a  large  production  much 
greater  than  can  be  disposed  of  locally,  tlie  total  product  should 
generally  be  consigned  to  some  reliable  commission  house  in  New 
York  City,  as  that  is  the  best  egg  market  in  the  East.  This  market 
pays  a  premium  of  from  three  to  eight  cents  per  dozen  for  white 
shelled  eggs  the  year  round.  For  this  reason  the  extensive  poultry 
plant  m  New  Jersey,  producing  market  eggs  should  select  one  of  the 
breeds  which  lay  a  pure  white  egg.  The  Single  Comb  Wliite  Leo-- 
horn  fulfills  this  requirement  more  nearly  than  any  other.  ^ 

In  the  second  place,  the  pnultrvman  producing  usuallv  in  smaller 
quantities  for  a  home  market  where  there  is  no  discrimination  be- 
tween either  broAvn  or  white  eggs  will  get  better  results  from  choos- 
ing one  of  the  general  purpose  breeds.  The  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyan- 
dottes  and  Rhode  Island  Reds  are  good  examples  of  this  class'.  After 
birds  of  this  class  have  outlived  their  profitableness  as  egg  producers 
their  carcass  brings  considerable  revenue  when  sold  for  meat  pur- 
poses. 

If  one  is  to  be  uniformly  successful  in  esg  production  he  should 
consistently  try  to  build  up  his  flock.  This  can  be  done  by  select- 
ing only  the  best  females  from  the  entire  flock,  bv  mating  them  to 
good,  vigorous  males,  and  bv  usinff  this  special  mating  as  a  breeding 
pen  from  which  all  eggs  for  hatching  should  be  saved.  In  this  way 
one  will  get  a  continuous  improvement  that  could  not  be  assured  if 
the  entire  flock  were  used  to  propagate  the  future  la  vers.  In  other 
words  the  time  has  come  for  the  poultryman  to  pay  more  attention 
to  individual  birds,  and  less  to  the  flock  as  a  whole^  especially  when 
breeding  for  future  producers.  The  practice  of  making  special  breed- 
ing pens  in  this  way  is  bound  to  result  in  time,  in  large,  more  vig- 
orous birds,  better  layers  and  hence  more  profit. 

(See  plates  1  and  2). 

_  Great  care  should  be  exercised  not  to  include  in  these  special  mat- 
mgs  for  breeding  purposes  any  birds  which  have  had  any  poultry 
disease.  Some  diseases  such  as  Bacillarv  White  Diarrhoea  (Bac- 
terium Polorum)  are  known  to  be  directly  inherited,  others  are 
known  to  give  to  the  offspring  an  inherited  weakness  which  makes 
them  especially  susceptible  to  that  particular  disease  This  is 
true  of  tuberculosis,  diarrhoea,  enteritis,  etc.  Still  others  such  as 
roup,  catarrah  and  other  general  disorders  weaken  the  birds  con- 
stitutionally, and  make  them  unfit  for  breeding.  Any  bird  once  af- 
fected with  disease  should  be  conspicuously  marked  so  that  it  may 
never  enter  the  breeding  pens. 


Plate  1.    Male,  Showing  Vigorous  CoDstitiition. 


Plate  2.    Male,  Showing  Lack  of  Vigor. 


i 
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When  selecting  the  females  for  this  special  mating,  special  care 
should  be  used  to  have  only  birds  which  are  heavy  producers.  They 
should  be  mature  birds,  pullets  should  never  be  used  for  breeding. 
They  should  have  rather  long  deep  bodies  and  a  vigorous  constitu- 
tion Without  strong,  well-bred  birds,  a  good  egg  yield  is  not  cer- 
tain" even  with  the  most  efiScient  management.  Hence  much  time  and 
thought,  and  if  need  be,  money,  should  be  expended  m  the  improve- 
ment of  the  flock  by  mating  and  breeding. 

The  birds  set  aside  for  breeding  should  be  so  cared  for  as  to  pro- 
vide for  the  production  of  fertile  eggs  in  the  breeding  season,  which 
will  hatch  into  vigorous  chicks.  They  should  not  be  crowded  into 
small  unsanitarv  houses,  nor  should  they  be  forced  for  a  heavy  egg 
Yield  during  the  winter.  The  three  factors  ^Anch  especially  favor 
the  production  of  fertile  eggs  are  exercise,  which  can  be  made  com- 
pulsory by  supplying  most  of  the  feed  in  deep  litter  on  the  floor  of 
the  pen;  green  food,  which  for  want  of  beets  or  cabbage  can  be  siip- 
nlied  in  the  form  of  sprouted  oats;  and  meat  scrap,  supplied  liberally 
(15  per  cent.)  during  the  breeding  season,  but  not  excessively  prior 
to  the  breeding  season.  ^    •      v  + 

The  saving  of  eggs  for  hatching  purposes  should  begin  about  tne 
first  of  February  ^They  should  be  collected  at  least  twice  a  day,  and 
should  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  45  to  50  degrees.  They 
should  not  be  subjected  to  great  variations  in  temperature  and 
should  be  placed  so  that  they  may  be  turned  daily,  and  protected 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The  factor  of  temperature  is  espe- 
cially important,  for  the  germ  (embryo)  begins  to  develop  at  70 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  High  temperatures  start  the  development  of 
the  germ,  but  if  heat  is  not  supplied  uniformly  it  ultimately  dies. 
As  a  result  of  this,  many  eggs  are  later  tested  out  as  infertile.  Eggs 
for  hatching  should  be  selected  with  a  view  toward  uniformityin 
shape,  size  and  color,  the  idea  being  to  select  toward  the  ideal  type 
of  egg  for  the  breed  kept. 

TIME  TO  HATCH 

The  time  of  year  for  hatching  the  chicks  that  are  to  be  matured 
for  prolific  layers  should  receive  careful  attention.  The  retarded 
hatching  of  the  chicks  is  very  often  the  direct  cause  of  partial  fail- 
ure, even  among  experienced  poultrymen,  for  time  enough  is  not  given 
the' growing  pullets  to  come  to  complete  normal  maturity  before  the 
extremely  cold  weather  commences  in  the  fall,  which  is  usually  about 
the  last  of  November.  The  exact  time  for  hatching  will  depend,  un- 
der average  conditions,  upon  two  factors: 

First,  the  breeds  kept. 

Second,  the  method  of  growing  and  the  condition  of  the  range. 

The  light,  active  Mediterranean  breeds  are  much  quicker  grow- 
ers maturing  on  good  range  in  from  four  to  six  months.  They  can 
be  'hatched,  therefore,  later  than  the  heavier  breeds  which  require 
about  four  to  six  weeks  longer  to  reach  i%turity.  The  Leghorns  can 
be  safely  hatched  from  the  midde  of  April  to  the  middle  or  last  of 
May  while  heavier  breeds  like  the  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes, 
Rhode  Island  Reds  and  will  do  better  if  hatched  from  the  middle 
of  March  to  the  last  of  April. 
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Success  with  the  incubator  calls  for  a  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  incubation,  and  of  the  running  of  the  machine,  including  the 
proper  care  of  the  lamp,  its  daily  filling,  the  trimming  of  the  wick 
and  the  maintaining  of  the  flame  at  a  height  snflQcient  to  furnish 
the  required  amount  of  heat  without  smoking.  The  incubation  tem- 
perature is  103  degrees  Fahrenheit.  It  should  not  vary  in  either  di- 
rection, and  a  rising  of  the  temperature  should  be  especially  guarded 
against  on  or  about  the  fourteenth  day.  The  eggs  must  be  turned 
twice  a  day  from  the  third  to  the  eighteenth  day,  and  cooled  regularly, 
the  length  of  time  depending  upon  the  period  of  incubation  and  the 
temperature  of  the  cellar.  The  eggs  should  be  cooled  longer  as  the 
hatch  progresses;  in  a  warm  cellar  in  the  late  spring,  often  as  long 
as  20  minutes  during  the  last  week  of  the  hatch,  and  usually  not 
longer  than  the  time  required  for  turning  during  the  first  week  of 
the  hatch.  A  good  test  is  to  cool  the  eggs  down  so  that  they  still 
feel  warm  to  the  cheek  or  back  of  the  hand. 

The  question  of  sanitation  in  the  incubator  is  very  important.  It 
is  desirable  to  wash  the  machine  thoroughly  after  each  hatch  with 
a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  creolin  and  to  allow  it  to  air  for  eighteen  or 
twenty  hours.  This  will  insure  the  next  hatch  against  infection  by 
germs  of  white  diarrhoea  or  of  other  diseases  with  which  the  for- 
mer brood  may  have  been  infected,  and  the  presence  of  which  cannot 
be  determined  until  the  chicks  are  removed  to  the  brooder. 

The  question  of  supplying  the  proper  amount  of  moisture  to  the 
incubator,  is  often  as  perplexing  as  it  is  important.  The  final  re- 
sults of  the  hatch  are  determined  to  a  great  extent  by  this  factor. 
The  amount  of  moisture  required  will  vary  with  the  season  and  the 
character  of  the  room  in  which  the  machine  is  located.  Experi- 
ments during  the  past  two  winters  show  conclusively  that  lack  of 
sufficient  moisture  is  very  detrimental  to  the  hatch.  Moisture  can 
be  supplied  in  two  ways,  first  by  increasing  the  moisture  content  of 
the  whole  room  by  sprinkins;  the  floor;  and  second,  by  the  use  of  a 
Band  tray  under  the  eggs.  The  greatest  amount  of  moisture  was  re- 
>iuired  in  these  experiments  during  the  last  week  of  the  hatch,  and  it 
tvas  found  desirable  to  raise  the  relative  humidity  at  this  time  up 
\o  an  average  of  from  55  to  65,  depending  upon  the  season.  More 
moisture  was  required  in  the  summer  than  in  the  winter. 

A  GOOD  FEEDING  PRACTICE 
Dry  Cracked  Grains  Are  the  Safest 

First  18  liours  in  brooder,  supply  an  abundance  of  grit,  shell  and 
fresh  water  with  no  solid  feed.  On  the  following  day,  first  feeding, 
rolled  oats  about  1  oz.  to  25  birds.  For  the  remainder  of  the  second 
day  and  for  the  next  five  days  feed  five  times  daily  the  following 
cracked  grain  ration  on  the  floor  of  the  brooder: 

20  lbs.  fine  cracked  corn.       .  , 

25  lbs.  fine  cracked  wheat.  ■ 

5  lbs.  pin-head  oatmt^ 
10  lbs.  granulated  milk.  (fine).  ■  - 

8  lbs.  fine  charcoal.  . 

As  supplemental  to  this  ration,  feed :  .  .  . 

Hard  boiled  eggs,  once,  daily.  :  , 

Sprouted  oat  tops,  twice,  daily.    (Small  amounts). 
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On  the  seventh  day  start  feeding  wheat  bran  in  hoppers,  leaving 
it  before  them  for  about  two  hours  and  omit  the  noon  feeding  of 
grains    For  the  eighth  to  the  fourteenth  days: 

Wheat  bran  constantly  in  hoppers  and  cracked  grains  four  times 

^^'^After  the  fourteenth  day  keep  the  following  dry  mash  always  be- 
fore them,  and  feed  grains  three  times  daily: 

10  lbs.  wheat  bran. 
5  lbs.  cornmeal. 
5  lbs.  sifted  ground  oats. 

Meat  scrap  5  per  cent,  to  be  gradually  increased  during  the  next 
two  weeks  to  about  8  per  cent. 

The  above  outline  is  especially  valuable  for  feeding  the  first 
eight  weeks  by  which  time  the  chicks  will  be  large  enough  to  eat 
whole  grains  and  a  cheaper  ration  should  then  be  used. 

It  is  very  desirable  during  the  brooding  period  to  allow  the  chicks 
to  get  oukloors  on  the  ground  as  often  as  possible,  provided  the 
ground  is  free  from  snow  or  water,  as  they  will  do  much  better  and 
will  be  much  hardier  and  more  vigorous.  As  soon  as  they  can  get 
along  without  artificial  heat,  without  crowding,  the  same  should  be 
removed. 

SELECTION 

From  the  time  chicks  are  hatched  until  maturity,  the  flock  should 
be  watched  with  the  purpose  of  removing  any  birds  which  show 
signs  of  weakness  or  lack  of  inherited  vitality.  It  has  been  proved 
by  experiments  that  chicks  which  are  naturally  weak  at  birth  will 
never  make  profitable  birds  to  raise  to  maturity,  either  for  egg  pro- 
duction or  for  meat  purposes.  Therefore,  it  is  a  good  practice  to 
examine  the  voung  chicks  when  they  are  about  a  week  old  and  to 
separate  those  which  show  lack  of  vigor.  They  should  be  kept  by 
themselves  and  developed  for  rapid  flesh  growth,  and  disposed  of  at 
the  squab  broiler  age.  Another  sorting  out  of  the  flock  is  made  as 
soon  as  sex  can  be  accurately  determined,  or  about  the  tenth  week. 
All  of  the  males  should  be  separated  and  those  which  are  not  to 
be  kept  for  breeders  should  be  fed  especially  for  meat  growth.  If 
Leghorns  are  kept  thev  should  be  sold  as  soon  as  the  market  will 
take  them  for  light  broilers;  for  after  that  time,  even  if  they  are 
strong  and  full  of  vitality,  every  pound  of  meat  they  take  on,  will 
cost  as  much  or  more  than  may  be  realized  for  in  the  fall. 

SUMMER  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GROWING  STOCK 

After  making  these  two  careful  selections  the  poultryman  will 
have  a  flock  of  strong,  vigorous  pullets,  ten  to  twelve  weeks  old, 
and  the  problem  from  this  time  on  is  to  mature  them  to  good  laying 
conditions  at  the  right  time  in  the  fall. 

There  are  four  requirements  which  are  essential  for  the  most 
economical  and  certain  development.   They  are: 

1.  An  abundance  of  range  for  growing  stock. 

2.  Natural  shade  if  possible,  otherwise  artificial  shade  sihould  be 
supplied. 

3.  Natural  green  food  in  abundance. 

4.  The  feeding  of  dry  mash  constantly  in  large  self-feeding  hoppers. 
(See  Plates  3  and  4.) 
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THEIR  ENVIRONMENT 

if  the  best  performance  is  to  be  expected  from  layers  during  the 
winter,  they  must  be  given  the  most  congenial  surroundings  possi- 
ble. This  means,  first  of  all,  that  they  must  be  Ivept  in  a  house 
which  is  suitably  located  and  which  furnishes  the  desired  conditions 
at  a  minimum  cost.  The  location  of  the  plant  itself  should  receive 
careful  consideration,  either  in  the  case  of  prospective  poultrymen 
just  starting,  or  of  old  plants  in  which  changes  are  being  made. 

Given  any  desirable  location,  the  following  conditions  should  be 
present  in  the  poultry  house: 

The  essential  features  of  a  good  house  are: 

1.  An  economical  but  elficient  construction.  ,  ^  .  . 

2.  Handy  arrangements  to  make  labor  easy. 

3.  An  abundance  of  sunlight  directly  on  the  floor  of  the  house. 

4.  Plenty  of  ventilation  without  drafts. 

5.  Freedom  from  moisture. 

6.  Sufficient  room  for  the  number  of  birds  kept. 

7.  Protection  against  rats  and  other  vermin. 

The  principles  outlined  above  can  be  most  economically  worked 
out  to  suit  New  Jersey  conditions  in  a  house  conforming  very  closely 
to  the  following  type.  Of  the  six  different  types  of  roof  wliich 
are  used  for  poultry  houses,  the  shed  roof  is  the  best,  as  it  covers  a 
given  floor  space  efficient  and  at  a  smaller  cost  than  any  other  type. 
The  following  plan  of  a  shed  roof  house  20x40  feet  is  especially 
suited  to  New  Jersey  poultry  farms.  Where  it  is  desirable  to  keep 
larger  units  than  a  forty  foot  house  will  accomodate,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  length  be  doubled,  making  it  20x80  feet  with  three 
cross  partitions,  (one  every  20  feet),  instead  of  only  one  as  in  the 
forty-foot  house. 

(See  Plate  5).       ■  ■   ■  ^  v;-;  , 

The  following  description  of  the  above  plan  shows  the  important 
features: 

Specifications  for  the  Double  Unit  House:  The  outside  dimen- 
sions are  40x20  feet,  sills  to  be  4x6,  and  to  be  bolted  to  a  concrete 
foundation  wall  eight  inches  wide  and  twenty  inches  deep,  which'  is 
laid  on  tamped  cinder  or  crushed  stone,  the  entire  depth  of  the 
foundation  trench  being  three  feet. 

The  shed  roof  type  of  construction  is  used  with  nine  foot  studding 
in  front  and  four  and  one-half  foot  studding  in  back.  All  studding 
and  rafters  are  2x4  hemlock  or  yellow  pine.  A  2x4  girder  runs  the 
length  of  the  building  supporting  the  rafters  and  itself  being  sup- 
ported every  ten  feet  by  4x4  posts,  resting  on  concrete  piers.  The 
plates  should  be  made  2x4  material  doubled  and  joints  broken. 

All  outside  walls  and  roof  to  be  single  boarded,  preferably  of 
eight  or  six-inch  tongued  and  grooved  yellow  pine;  white  pine  can 
be"  used,  but  is  much  more  expensive.  The  roof  and  back  wall  should 
be  covered  with  a  good  roofing  paper;  all  joints  should  be  carefully 
lapped  and  cemented. 

The  muslin  curtains  in  the  front  wall  are  hinged  at  the  top  and 
can  be  lifted  up.  The  3x5  glass  sash  are  hinged  at  the  side  and 
open  as  indicated  on  the  floor  plan.  One  window  in  each  pen  should 
be  so  constructed  that  part  of  the  wall  will  open  when  desired,  thus 
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Plate  5     (Plan  of  Multiple  Unit  House).    The  Method  of  each  Ventilization  here 
Shown,  was  First  Devised  by  Poultry  Dept.  of  Cornell  University. 
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making  a  combination  door  and  window.  This  will  greatly  facilitate 
cleaning  and  filling  hoppers,  etc.,  in  an  extremely  long  house.  (This 
generafarrangements  of  openings  was  first  recommended  by  Cornell 
University). 

The  dropping  boards,  perches,  and  nests  are  best  arranged  on  the 
back  wall,  the  perches  being  hinged  to  the  wall  so  that  they  may  be 
hooked  up  when  cleaning,  the  nests  being  darkened  by  a  hinged 
door  in  front  which  may  be  let  down  when  it  is  desired  to  remove 
the  eggs. 

The  dividing  partition  between  the  units  is  built  of  board  and 
extends  from  tlie  back  wall  to  within  six  feet  of  the  front  wall;  the 
remaining  space  is  left  entirely  open.  This  protects  the  birds  from 
any  drafts  when  on  the  roosts.  When  desired  portable  light  wire 
partitions  mav  be  used  to  separate  the  units.  A  large  dry  mash 
hopper  should  be  built  into  this  middle  partition.  If  four  or  more 
units  are  built,  it  is  onlv  necessary  to  have  a  hopper  m  the  center 
of  each  two  units,  the  other  dividing  partition  being  utilized  for 
nestino-  space.  This  hopper  should  be  on  a  general  style  with  a 
wooden  cover  at  the  center.  There  is  an  elevated  platform  under 
the  muslin  front  which  provides  room  for  the  water  fountain  and 

grit  and  shell  hoppers.  ■,  n 

When  the  house  is  completed  concrete  floor  should  be  laid,  and 
should  consist  of  three  distinct  layers.  First  a  layer  of  about  six 
to  ten  inches  of  cinders  or  coarse  gravel  tamped  thoroughly  to  serve 
for  drainage  purposes  to  keep  the  soil  moisture  away  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  floor.  Next  a  rough  coat  of  concrete  about  four  inches 
thick,  and  over  this  a  finished  coat  of  two  parts  of  sand  to  one  of 
cement,  troweled  smooth  and  rounded  at  the  corners.  Where  there 
is  danger  of  much  moisture  coming  up  from  below  it  is  advisable  to 
put  a  "layer  of  tarred  building  paper  between  the  rough  and  finish 
coat  of  cement.  It  should  be  nailed  down  with  flat-headed  nails, 
and  the  heads  of  the  latter  should  be  left  sticking  out  about  one-quar- 
ter of  an  inch  to  hold  the  top  coat. 

Such  a  floor  is  moisture-proof,  rat-proof,  vermin-proof,  and  easily 
and  quickly  cleaned. 

The  followins  list  is  a  list  of  materials  which  will  be  required  for 
building  a  double  unit  as  shown  in  the  working  drawings: 

LIST  OF  MATERIALS  REQUIRED  AND  APPROXIMATE  COST 

Lumber 

Sills:  6  pieces  4x6  by  20  feet  hemlock. 
Plates:  8  pieces  2x4  by  20  feet  hemlock. 
Posts:  2  pieces  4x4  by  IS  feet  hemlock. 

2  pieces  4x4  by  14  feet  hemlock. 
Studding:  0  pieces  2x4  by  18  feet  hemlock. 

4  pieces  2x4  by  14  feet  hemlock. 
Frame  for  nests  and  dropping  boards:  5  pieces  2x3  by  16  feet 
hemlock. 

Eight-inch  ton  sued  and  grooved  yellow  pine  boards  for  roof,  drop- 
ping boards,  walls  and  nests,  2,200  sq.  ft. 

1x2  white  pine  for  curtain  frames  and  trim.  200  linear  feet. 
1x4  white  pine  for  nests,  100  linear  feet. 
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One  bundle  plaster  lath  for  broody  coop. 

Nails:  10  lbs.  20  penny  wire. 
50  lbs.  10  penny  wire. 
20  lbs.   8  penny  wire. 

Approximate  cost  of  the  above,   

Eoofing  paper,  1,060  sq.  ft.  or  11  rolls  at  |3.00,  

Four  special  sash,  3x5,  at  .f2.00,   

Muslin,  8  sq.  yds.,  at  20  cents  per  yd.,  

Hardware,  as  hinges,  locks,  tacks,  hooks  and  wire,  

Foundation  and  floor: 

Cement,  35  bags,  at  50  cents,    |17  50 

Cinders  or  gravel,  30  yards,  at  fl.OO,    30  00 

Sand,  5  yards,    7  50 


Total  cost  not  including  labor  if  concrete  floor  is  put  in  the 

house  and  cinders  and  sand  have  to  be  purchased,   $177  89 

This  gives  a  cost  per  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  of  |0.222. 

A  cost  per  running  foot  of  house  of  |4.44. 

A  cost  per  bird,  allowing  4  sq.  ft.  per  bird  of  |0.888. 

Adding  labor  to  this  at  one-fourth  the  cost  of  material,  the  total 

cost  is  $222.36  or  fl.ll  per  bird. 

(See  Plate  6).  = 

...     :  SANITATION 

Regardless  of  the  type  of  construction  of  the  laying  house,  if  the 
birds  are  to  be  kept  free  from  disease  and  in  a  vigorous  condition,  it 
is  necessary  to  practice  careful  and  thorough  sanitation.  This  work 
naturally  groups  itself  along  three  lines,  namely: 

The  droppings  should  be  removed  from  the  dropping  boards  when- 
ever they  are  wet  and  give  off  objectionable  odors.  When  by  the  use 
of  absorbents,  the  moisture  can  be  kept  from  them  they  are  not 
harmful.  It  will  usually  be  found  most  economical  to  do  this  clean- 
ing at  least  twice  a  week  during  the  winter. 

The  litter  on  the  floor  of  the  house  should  be  removed  and  re- 
placed with  fresh,  clean  material  whenever  it  becomes  wet,  when- 
ever it  becomes  finely  ground  and  loses  its  property  to  hide  the 
grain,  whenever  it  becomes  soiled  and  mixed  with  a  large  quantity 
of  droppings.  An  inch  of  coarse  sand  should  be  kept  on  the  floor, 
and  this  covered  with  straw  or  shavings  to  a  depth  of  about  four  to 
six  inches. 

Poultry  diseases,  especially  those  of  a  contagious  nature,  can  be 
largely  prevented  by  spraying  the  interior  of  the  house  four  or  five 
times  a  year  with  a  complete  disinfecting  solution.  The  following 
is  recommended  as  being  very  effective: 

5  quarts  cream  of  lime. 

1  pint  of  creolin.  A 
1  quart  of  kerosene. 

This  mixture  should  be  agitated  well  and  diluted  with  equal  parts 
of  water  and  applied  with  a  force  pump  through  a  spray  nozzle.  A 
thorough  application  of  this  solution  will  accomplish  three  things 
much  more  quickly  and  easily  than  if  the  solution  were  applied  with 
a  brush. 


175  54 
33  00 
8  00 
1  60 
4  75 


55  00 
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First  A  <-ood  coat  of  whitewash  will  be  applied,  thin,  well  spread 
and  put  on  with  force  into  all  the  cracks  and  crevices. 

Second     The  creolin  will  kill  any  disease  germs  which  may  be 

'^ThW  '\he\erene  will  help  to  kill  and  drive  out  all  red  mites 
and  o  a  certain  extent  body  lice.  The  former  can  be  entirely  con- 
trolled by  this  formula,  and  the  latter  by  the  use  of  a  good  lice 
rNnwflpr  in  connection  with  the  above  solution.        „  ,    .  , 

Lke  iiKl  niites  are  a  severe  drain  on  a  flock  of  laying  hens  if 
piient'n  any  number.    Care  should  be  taken  not  to  let  them  get 

A^c^eSouse  will  mean  more  congenial  surroundings  and  healthier 
birds. 

A  COMPLETE  RATION  FOR  LAYING  HENS 

The  followis^-  is  the  New  Jersey  State  Dry  Mash  and  the  supple- 
mental rationTwhich  are  designed  for  the  complete  feeding  of  lay- 
hen    throughout  the  winter.    Such  modifications  as  are  neces- 
sary for  summer  feeding  and  for  different  breeds  are  also  de- 
scribed. 

MIXTURE  NO.  L— DRY  MASH 


Wheal  bran,   

Wheat  middlings, 

Ground  oats,   

Gluten  meal  

Alfnlfa  

Meat  scrap  


The  average  cost  per  100  pounds  is  $1.00. 

This  mash  should  be  kept  before  the  birds  all  of  the  t|me  in  large 
self-feeding  hoppers.  During  the  moulting  season  m  the  tali  it  is 
desirable  to  snbstitute  oil  meal  for  the  gluten  meal  m  the  same 
proportion  to  hasten  the  growth  of  feathers.  As  soon  as  the  birds 
cret  on  green  grass  range,  the  alfalfa  can  be  gradually  omitted  and 
the  meat  scrap  slightly  reduced  in  amount.  The  extent  to  which 
the  above  mash  can  be  cut  during  the  summer  will  depend  upon  the 
character  and  amount  of  the  range  which  is  allowed  the  birds. 

The  mash  as  given  is  designed  especially  for  the  feeding  of  Leg- 
horns; when  heavier  breeds  are  l.-ept  such  as  Plymoutii  Rocks  or 
Wvandottes,  especially  with  vearling  or  two-year-old  hens,  the  ten- 
dency will  be  for  them  to  take  on  an  excess  of  fat.  Under  such  con- 
ditions it  is  the  best  policy  to  restrict  the  amount  of  mash  eaten 
by  leaving  the  hopper  open  during  the  afternoon  only,  thus  inducing 
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the  birds  to  work  duriug  the  morning  hours  for  the  cracked  grain 
fed  in  the  litter  at  the  morning  feeding.  The  following  modifica- 
tion of  the  above  mash  will  be  found  very  economical  for  summer 
feeding  where  the  hens  have  considerable  range  and  plenty  of  grow- 
ing green  food : 


MIXTURE  NO.  1  A.— SUMMER  DRY  MASH 


Kind  of  Food 

Amount     bv  weight, 
tbs. 

Amount    bv  measure, 
qts. 

Cost 

Wheat  bran,   

200 
100 
100 
50 

25 

3S0 
120 
100 
40 
21 

$3  20 
1  75 
1  65 
85 
75 

475 

561 

$S  20 

The  average  cost  per  100  pounds  is  $1.70. 


As  a  supplemental  ration  to  the  dry  mash,  the  following  grain 
rations  are  fed.  A  scratching  ration  of  whole  grain  is  fed  every 
morning,  both  winter  and  summer,  about  9  o'clock  in  deep  litter. 
Its  primary  object,  aside  from  its  nutritive  value,  is  to  induce  the 
birds  to  take  a  considerable  amount  of  exercise.  About  5  pounds 
of  this  scratching  ration  is  fed  to  each  100  birds  on  the  floor  of  the 
house  or  under  some  shelter  where  the  litter  is  dry  and  where  there 
is  protection  from  cold  winds.  The  scratching  ration  is  made  up 
as  follows: 


MIXTURE  NO.  2 


Kind  of  Food 

Amount     bj  weight, 
tbs. 

Amount    by  measure, 
qts. 

Cost 

100 
100 

5^ 
98 

$2  20 
1  93 

200 

151 

$4  13 

The  average  cost  of  100  pounds  is  $2.06. 

At  4  to  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  depending  on  season,  a  night 
ration  is  fed,  composed  of  whole  and  cracked  grains,  at  the  rate  of 
10  pounds  per  100  birds. 
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MIXTURE  NO.  3. -NIGHT  RATION 


Kind  of  Food 


o  « 


a 


Cracked  corn, 

Wheat  

Oats,   

Buckwheat, 


200 
100  1 
100 
100 


120 
53 


$3  30 
2  20 

1  93 

2  00 


500 


337 


43 


The  cost  of  100  pounds  is  $1.80. 

It  will  be  noted  that  by  feeding  a  night  ration  as  outlined,  the 
materials  are  supplied  to  keep  the  bird's  body  warm  during  the 
Sght  The  abo^4  ration  is  designed  for  Leghorns  When  feeding 
heavier  breeds,  it  is  desirable  to  eliminate  one-half  of  the  cracked 
com  and  to  substitute  barley  for  buckwheat.  Durmg  tbe  summer 
months  a  night  ration  of  equal  parts  of  corn  wheat,  and  bar- 
will  supply  all  the  needs  for  Leghorns.  A  good  rule  to  fo  ow 
n  feeding  the^night  ration  is  to  give  all  the  birds  will  eat  and  then 
I  little  niore  so  that  there  will  be  some  left  for  them  to  work  on  m 

^OrgiSft  advantage  of  the  dry  mash  -^^^^^  'Titions 
fact  that  the  birds  are  allowed  to  balance  their  individual  rations 
S  large  measure  according  to  their  particular  tastes  and  require- 
ments The  feeding  of  some  succulent  material  m  addition  to  the 
grain  rations  is  very  necessary  for  the  best  success. 

DISPOSITION  OF  EGGS 

The  poultrvman  who  can  successfully  market  his  eggs  after  they 
are  produced"  will  realize  much  more  than  the  one  who  has  not  that 
knack  or  who  has  not  made  a  study  of  market  conditions.    In  order 
to  -et  the  most  for  the  product,  it  is  essential  that  the  producer 
study  market  conditions  and  renuirements,  and  if  possiWe,  cater 
to  or  meet  them  in  as  many  ways  as  possible.    Nearly  all  markets 
retail  and  wholesale  alike,  will  pay  a  premium  for  a  guaranteed 
'.trictly  fresh  article,  also  for  products  which  are  graded  according 
to  size  and  color  and  are  uniform  in  shape.    Most  markets  will  pay 
an  increased  price  for  eggs  put  up  in  a  neat  and  attractive  manner 
in  a  substantial  thirty  dozen  case  with  ordinary  fillers.    In  some 
instances  it  is  found  profitable  to  use  the  one  dozen  cartoons,  and 
by  grading  and  guaranteeing  the  eggs  at  home,  where  they  are  pro- 
duced, the  poultrvman  with  an  extensive  output  can  soon  build  up 
a  demand  for  his  particular  brand  which  will  insure  him  a  good 
market  at  relatively  high  prices  as  compared  with  general  market 
quotations. 

ME.  STOUT :    Have  you  time  now  for  the  presentation  of  a  resolu- 
tion?  It  will  take  but  a  minute.  . 
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The  CHAIRMAN:  If  it  is  very  short,  you  can  have  a  minute  or 
two;  our  time  is  limited;  the  time  for  adjournment  is  rapidly  coming, 
and  we  still  have  a  speaker  on  the  program. 

Mr.  Stout  thereupon  presented  the  following  resolution: 
Whereas:  The  high  cost  of  living  is  burdensome  to  the  people, 
partily  due  to  an  increasing  population  and  a  diminishing  supply 
of  meat  and  meat  products,  together  with  a  waste  of  natural  re- 
sources; one  source  of  supplies  that  may  be  increased  for  future 
generations,  is  contained  in  "Rana  Pipiena"  that  should  be  pro- 
tected and  preserved.  Therefore, 

Resolved:  That  we  favor  the  passage  of  a  law  prohibiting  the 
indiscriminate  destruction  of  the  Amphibian,  and  limit  the  num- 
ber to  three  in  one  day  to  one  person,  and  that  only  persons  having 
a  license  to  hunt  "Rana  Pipiena"  shall  be  authorized  to  have  in  pos- 
session for  their  own  use  male  amphibians  of  the  order  "Rana 
Pipiena." 

That  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  kill  any  females  of  the  order  under 
penalty  of  misdemeanor,  with  a  view  to  preserve,  protect  and  in- 
crease the  future  supply  of  that  nourishing  delicacy  commonly 
known  as  "Bull  Frog  Legs,"  and  that  the  proper  authorities  be  en- 
couraged to  .secure  improved  breeds  of  pedigreed  stock  from  sources 
where  they  may  be  obtained,  to  introduce  into  the  streams,  rivers  and 
lakes,  pedigreed  stock  of  "Rana  Pipiena"  for  the  purpose  of  increase- 
ing  the  meat  supply  of  the  country  and  reduce  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing." 

The  CHAIRMAN:  If  there  is  no  objection,  I  would  suggest  that 
this  resolution  be  referred  to  the  "Rural  Uplift  Association"  with 
instructions  that  the  author  report  at  our  next  annual  meeting  on 
the  desirability  of  establishing  a  frog  farm. 

The  next  number  on  the  program  is,  "Turkey  Raising;  How  to 
Succeed,"  illustrated  with  lantern  slides,  by  C.  M.  Barnitz,  River- 
side, Pa. 

Mr.  Barnitz  spoke  as  follows: 

TURKEY  RAISING;  HOW  TO  SUCCEED 


By  CHARLES  M.  BARNITZ,  Riverside,  Pa. 
(Illustrated  With  Lantern  Slides.) 


The  turkey  as  a  domesticated  fowl  has  had  but  a  brief  history.  In- 
deed, in  comparison  with  the  chicken,  it  cannot  really  be  called  do- 
mesticated, for  this  big  bird  still  nests  in  the  wood,  roosts  in  the 
swaying  tree-top,  roams  far  atield  to  find  natural  turkey-food,  and 
oft,  at  the  call  of  the  wild  turkey-cock  it  flees  to  the  woods  and  the 
mountains,  to  ancestral  allegiance  and  life.  But  the  chicken  is  a 
domesticated  antique.  It  has  been  digging  up  gardens  and  making 
the  neighbors  fuss  and  cuss  for  over  thirty-flve  centuries. 

The  so-called  domestication  of  the  turkey  began  less  than  four 
centuries  ago,  and  while  the  chicken  has  been  changed  from  the 
natural  to  the  artificial,  has  been  converted  from  the  little  wild 


Fig.  1. 


The  Mexican  Wild  Turkey. 
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jungle  fowl  into  a  creation  radically  different  in  habits,  size,  shape, 
color,  variety  and  productivity  with  the  turkey,  nature  couldn't  be 
reversed;  it  could  not  be  taken  from  the  woods  and  mountains  and 
changed  into  a  machine  to  meet  commercial  demands;  it  could  not 
be  raised  on  the  canary-cage  plan ;  and  failure  of  men  to  note  that  it 
is  a  fowl  in  its  own  class,  with  a  distinctive  physical  constitution 
that  requires  special  food  and  environment,  has  put  the  United 
States  in  the  turkey  graveyard  belt,  has  knocked  the  turkey  popula- 
tion in  a  single  decade  from  6,594,095  to  3,668,708,  and  where  for- 
merly big,  chesty,  red-headed  turkey  gobblers  "sassed"  you  from 
nearly  every  farmyard  gate,  today  but  thirteen  per  cent,  of  our  5,579,- 
525  farms  produce  turkeys,  and  of  these,  all  but  six,  at  the  last  cen- 
sus, decreased  in  product. 

 TURKEY  HISTORY  AND  ORIGIN 

Columbus  did  not  discover  the  turkey.  The  Archives  of  Spain  de- 
clare that  Pedro  Nino  found  the  first  turkeys,  known  to  Iiluropeans, 
in  Northern  Mexico,  and  bore  them  across  to  Spain  in  1500  as  souve- 
nirs of  his  trip. 

-:■  MEXICAN  WILD  TURKEYS  (See  Fig.  1). 

This  was  the  Mexican  Wild  Turkey,  two  other  varieties  existing, 
the  Northern  of  our  own  woods  and  mountains,  and  the  Ocellate  of 
Honduras,  South  America,  the  latter  never  domesticated  and  having 
plumage  like  the  peacock.  The  ancient  ornithologists  called  the  big, 
baldheaded  bird  "turkey,"  which  at  that  day  signified  "foreign,"  and 
had  no  reference  to  its  origin. 

In  1524  some  of  these  Mexican  birds  were  taken  over  to  England, 
and  in  the  meantime  the  Cabots  had  discovered  the  Northern  wild 
turkey,  while  exploring  the  North  American  Coast  and  had  borne 
them  across  to  England  as  curiosities  of  the  wonderful  New  World. 
It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  big-breasted  bird,  as  a  holiday  centre- 
piece, beat  the  stuffed  piglet;  it  was  bred  on  the  big  estates,  and  an 
Englishman  mated  a  Northern  gobbler  and  Mexican  hen,  and  off- 
spring from  this  breeding  was  brought  over  to  America  by  settlers 
and  became  the  foundation  of  our  domestic  turkey  tribe.  We  know 
not  how  long  this  strain  was  bred  before  it  was  brought  over,  but  it 
is  declared  that  this  fowl  is  identical  with  the  English  Black  Nor- 
folk of  today. 

The  Northern  wild  turkey  hen  pranced  down  from  the  woods  and 
mated  with  this  English  mixture,  and  thence  came  the  Bronze  Ameri- 
cas, largest  and  most  popular  tiirkey.  From  Black  or  Bronze,  as  a 
sport,  came  the  White  Holland,  which  crossed  with  other  Bronze 
White  Sports  has  made  it  almost  as  large  and  strong  as  the  Bronze. 

Other  varieties  are  the  Naragansett,  which  is  two-thirds  Mexi- 
can and  one-third  Northern  blood;  the  Slate,  half  Black  and  half 
White,  Holland;  the  Buff,  a  sport  from  Black  or  Bronze;  the  Bour- 
bon Red,  half  Bronze  and  half  Buff,  and  the  Black,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  the  English  Black  Norfolk,  the  first  domes- 
tic strain. 
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NORTHERN  WILD  GOBBLER  (See  Fig.  2). 

Thus  from  two  species  of  wild  turkeys  have  come  seven  distinct 
varieties  in  color  and  size,  especially,  much  different  from  their  wild 
ancestry. 

The  largest  wild  turkey  on  record,  shot  in  Pennsylvania,  weighed 
forty-two  pounds,  but  the  average  size  was  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
pounds.  A  Bronze  turkey-cock,  exhibited,  weighed  sixty-five  pounds, 
and  a  Texan  tom,  only  ten  months  old,  reached  forty' and  one-half 
pounds.  Craze  for  color  markings  has  been  detrimental,  but  craze 
for  unnatural  size  has  made  many  birds  flabby — weak  breeders — and 
is  one  reason  for  high  mortality  among  poults. 

SELECTING  AND  MATING  BREEDING  TURKEYS 

In  selecting  breeders  and  mating  them,  wild  turkey  habits  should 
be  considered.  In  early  spring  the  wild  turkey  love  season  is  on. 
There  is  a  great  gobbling  in  the  tree-tops.  The  wild  turkey-cocks  in 
all  their  glittering  sheen  prance  and  puff  themselves  up  aiad  spread 
their  fan  tails  before  their  lady  loves,  and  after  much  flirtation  and 
many  bloody  battles  betAveen  rival  cocks,  the  victor  selects  a  sino-le, 
sometimes  two  mates,  and  they  seek  the  deep  brush  to  nest.  But 
the  nature  faker  has  made  a  Mormon  of  the  turk,  has  given  him  a 
harem  of  as  high  as  twenty  or  thirty  females,  when  from  two  to 
eight  is  enough  for  him  to  naturally  take  care  of.  In  the  fall  the 
wild  turkey  mates  separate,  the  gobbler  going  one  way,  the  hen  the 
other,  and  their  offspring  scattering  through  the  forest  and  all  tak- 
ing new  fresh  blood  affinities  in  the  spring.  This  tip  to  avoid  family 
circle  mating  was  not  taken  by  thousands  who  are  now  confirmed 
turkey  pessimis^^s.  They  bred  father  and  daughter,  brother  and  sis- 
ter, mother  and  son,  and  their  process  has  driven  more  nails  into  the 
turkey  coffin  than  any  other.  Many  farmers  varied  the  program  by 
swapping  gobblers  with  the  next  farm,  or  the  farmer  five  miles  away, 
but  they  forget  that  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  had  done  this 
for  years  before  them  and  they  also  forgot  how  far  turkeys  roam, 
how  flocks  mix  afield,  and  how  many  nasty  mixups  farmers  had  over 
their  ownership  in  the  fall. 

A  turkey  hen  has  been  known  to  travel  nine  miles  to  hunt  a  mate, 
in  the  breeding  season  and  this  careless  trading  of  birds  has  made 
wide  areas  inbred  and  has  made  much  of  the  turkey  tribe  an  easy 
target  for  the  deadly  black-head  germ.  Two  gobblers  kept  with  the 
same  hens  often  fight  and  invariably  interfere  with  each  other  at 
pairing,  and  as  a  hen's  whole  season's  laying  is  fertilized  at  once, 
no  poults  may  result.  . 

(See  Fig.  3.)  •  ■ 

As  to  size,  medium  is  the  market  call,  and  very  large  birds  make 
poor  breeders.  To  increase  size,  use  large  hens  father  than  heavy 
gobblers,  as  the  latter  often  fail  to  fertilize  eggs,  may  die  durina: 
strain  of  breeding  season,  and  often  rip  the  hens  down  the  sides  at 
pairing.  Two  gobblers  may  weigh  the  same  and  be  like  as  two  peas 
in  a  pod,  but  close  examination  may  show  one  fat  and  flabby,  small 
of  bone,  done  growing,  and  incapable  of  fertilizing  eggs  or  giving 
strong  poults. 
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Fig.  3.    Model  Male  Shape. 


No.  4.    Maguificient  Bronze— Mated  and  Matched. 
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A  good  breeder  shows  a  bright  eye,  large  head,  strong  beak,  big 
throat  wattles,  long,  strong  neck;  back  broad,  curved,  sloping  grace- 
fully to  tail ;  wide,  full,  round  breast ;  strong  big  wings,  heavy  drum- 
sticks, long,  thick  shanks  and  big  feet  set  wide  apart.  The  body 
should  be  like  an  egg,  big  end  front,  and  the  turkey-raiser  should,  in 
particular,  strive  to  produce  much  breast  meat,  the  turkey's  chief 
charm  to  bring  the  big  price,  and  the  epicure's  delight.  Our  draw- 
ing (Model  Male  Shape)  has  been  pronounced  by  prominent  turkey 
raisers  in  England  and  America  as  correct  for  shape. 

The  wild  turkey  with  its  natural  environment,  free  life,  fresh 
blood  and  natural  turkey  food,  matures  in  a  season,  but  the  tame 
turkey,  on  account  of  nature-fake  breeding  and  feeding,  is  not  really 
matured  in  less  tlian  two  years,  the  mating  of  young,  immature  stock 
being  the  cause  of  many  failures  with  turkeys.  Many  farmers  quit 
raising  turkeys  because  they  had  nothing  to  raise  them  from.  They 
sold  the  best  birds  they  raised  at  market  and  kept  the  scrubs  for 
breeders,  and,  of  course,  these  fizzled  out. 

(See  Fig.  4.) 

Male  and  female  should  not  just  be  mated;  they  should  match, 
the  hen,  of  course,  being  more  refined  than  the  male,  as  females  gen- 
erally are.  But  how  often  we  see  puny  pullets  mated  to  a  grand 
turkey-cock,  or  a  miserable,  immature  little  tom  leading  a  flock  of 
big,  rangy  hens.  The  idea  that  such  a  one-sided  mating  will  cover 
a  multitude  of  weaknesses,  lack  of  vigor  in  particular,  is  an  over- 
worked hot-air  fancy. 

"From  nothing,  nothing  comes,"  is  a  maxim  that  applies  to  working 
out  problems  in  llesh  and  blood  just  the  same  as  to  the  sums  on  the 
blackboard. 

FEEDING  STOCK  TURKEYS 

Those  who  claim  that  turkeys  should  be  fed  the  same  as  chickens, 
show  their  ignorance  of  the  subject.  A  comparison  of  their  respec- 
tive digestive  systems,  observation  of  their  respective  feeding  habits, 
and  the  large  mortality  among  turkeys  when  they  are  fed  on  the 
chicken  plan,  certainly  prove  such  nature-fake  methods  wrong.  The 
common  hen  seems  to  have  been  made  over  into  a  machine  to  grind 
feed,  manufacture  eggs  and  to  put  on  flesh  to  meet  the  market  de- 
mands of  this  coram^ercial  age.  She  has  a  great  capacity  for  grain 
and  a  powerful  digestive  apparatus.  Some  consider  her  a  sewerage 
disposal  plant  that  can  work  over  the  worst  rot  into  the  pure  pro- 
duct. It  certainly  is  surprising  what  a  hen  can  eat  and  yet  sur- 
vive. 

Not  so  the  turkey.  The  turkey  cannot  be  kept  on  the  hog-pen  plan. 
When  yarded  with  chickens  and  fed  on  the  same  ground,  it  soon 
succumbs.  It  cannot  be  denaturalized,  and  its  system  abhors  filth. 
A  post-mortem  shows  the  turkey's  crop  more  delicate,  and  the  tube 
or  stomach  between  the  crop  and  the  gizzard,  longer  than  that  of 
the  chicken,  and  the  gizzard  and  intestines  also  not  of  such  strong, 
coarse  structure. 

(See  Fig.  5).  ' 

Nature  thus  intended  that  the  turkey  should  subsist  mainly  upon 
protein  and  not  fat-producing  carbo-hydrates.  It  needed  the  blood, 
bone,  muscle,  stamina,  thick-feathering,  to  stand  the  exposure  of  the 
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wild  and  the  strength  of  wing  and  fleetness  of  foot  to  escape  its 
many  enemies.  These  qualities  are  found  in  protein,  but  not  in 
grease-makers.  Wild  turkeys  live  mostly  on  protein  found  mainly 
in  worms,  insects,  chestnuts,  pecans,  wild  grains,  seeds,  berries,  and 
green  food.  Many  farmers  instead  of  copying  the  wild  turkey  ra- 
tion, by  balancing  protein  and  carbo-hydrates,  have  fed  corn  ex- 
slusively  in  winter.  Instead  of  finishing  market  turkeys  with  a 
milk  mash,  they  have  fattened  them  on  corn,  and  the  majority,  in- 
stead of  separating  the  breeders,  have  fattened  them  right  along 
with  the  others,  and  then  wondered  why  they  raised  no  turkeys  the 
next  spring.  Much  corn  fed  to  stock  turkeys  causes  over-fat,  which 
makes  a  flabby  fowl,  blocks  the  digestive  system,  crowds  the  viaduct, 
causes,  soft-shelled  eggs,  weak  poults,  liver  diseases  and  death.  A 
good  grain  ration  for  winter  is  equal  parts  red  wheat,  oats,  and 
corn  in  litter,  supplemented  with  a  moist,  crumbly  mash  of  two  parts 
bran  and  one  each  of  wheat  mids,  and  ground  oats,  wet  with  sweet 
or  sour  milk.  Steamed  cut  clover,  or  alfalfa,  sprouted  oats,  waste 
apples,  raw  potatoes,  beets  and  turnips  should  be  fed. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  turkeys  on  range  do  not  germandize  and 
work  for  every  bite  they  get ;  therefore  have  a  scratch  shed  for  them, 
where  they  may  exercise  for  their  feed  and  may  be  housed  in  extreme 
weather.  Furnish  charcoal  and  grit  and  feed,  just  enough  to  keep 
them  in  good  condition,  and  no  more. 

TURKEY  POULTS— THEIR  HATCHING,  BROODING  AND  FEEDING 

To  raise  young  turkeys  to  a  splendid  maturity  for  market  and 
for  breeding,  one  must  follow  Nature.  When  Mother  Wild  Turkey 
goes  to  nesting,  she  is  seldom  found  by  furry  or  feathered  foes.  She 
steals  away  from  her  gobbler  also,  as  he  has  a  growing  afjpetite  for 
turkey  eggs  and  young  turkey  on  the  half-shell.  She  creeps  under 
the  low  pines  and  fragrant  vines  and  ferns  and  fallen  tree-tops,  and 
there  lays  her  creamy,  speckled  eggs  in  the  black,  damp  forest  mould, 
and  covers  them  with  her  soft  feathers  and  wide  wings  and  warm 
breast,  and  sits  in  shaded  silence  and  dreams  of  the  downy  bird 
babies  to  come.  It  is  a  clean,  cool,  pure,  beautiful  nest,  and  the 
natural  moisture  from  the  sweet,  rich  earth,  aids  the  perfect  incuba- 
tion of  her  eggs. 

The  Creator  did  not  intend  the  turkey  to  brood  in  a  band-box.  But 
the  nature-faker  got  busy.  Some  one's  great,  great  grandmother, 
think  to  improve  on  nature,  rolled  a  barrel  out  of  the  cellar,  and 
placing  dry  straw  therein,  set  tame  Mother  Turkey  thereon.  (See 
Fig.  6).  What  a  difference  between  this  and  the  forest  nests.  What 
a  trial  to  sit  in  a  hot,  dry  barrel  for  a  month,  especially  when  the 
barrel  gets  bughouse,  as  such  often  do. 

The  nature-faker  now  went  a  step  further  toward  the  turkey  grave- 
yard by  giving  the  turkey  eggs  to  the  lousy,  scabby-legged  cluck  to 
hatch,  and  made  her  step-mother  to  tender  little  turkey  poults.  This 
was  simply  over  working  Nature — a  greedy  trick  to  get  more  turkey 
eggs,  for  Mother  Turkey  generally  lays  more  eggs  when  her  nest 
is  robbed.  But  such  egg-machine  tactics  spell  failure.  The  more 
eggs,  the  smaller;  the  weaker  their  internal  structure;  the  less  fer- 
tile and  the  less  livable  poults. 


Fig.  6.    Pretty,  but  not  Nature. 
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Our  picture  (figure  7)  shows  the  natural  turkey  oviduct,  which 
produces  but  twelve  to  twenty  eggs  per  season,  the  mother  generally 
hatching  and  raising  but  one  brood.  The  nature-faker  gives  the  first 
clutch  of  eggs  to  the  cluck,  and  then  after  the  t^^key  is  weary  of 
laying,  condescends  to  give  the  natural  mother  the  eggs  t^at  have  the 
least  chance.  Thus  he  spreads  his  turkey  hatching  over  the  whole 
summer  when  lice  are  thickest,  heat  kills  and  stunts,  and  good  turkey 
starting  food  is  dried  up.  .      .    ^  ■,, 

But  the  first  clutch  of  eggs  gives  best  poults;  spring  is  Gods 
natural  time  for  turkev  poults  to  kick  the  shell,  for  then  nature  is 
most  prodigal  with  turkey-poult  provender,  the  youngsters  revel  in 
it  and  <^et  a  fine  start  before  heat  scorches  turkey  vegetation  and 
kills  off  the  best  bugs  and  wiggiers.    Besides  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  turkey  is  a  large  fowl.    It  must  have  time  to  grow  large 
and  strong  before  frost,  and  this,  unnatural  late  hatching  prevents. 
A  dun-hill  hen  is  not  constituted  to  hatch  and  mother  little  turkeys. 
Her  own  egg  is  much  smaller  than  the  turkey's  and  to  incubate  this 
big  egg,  shI  has  a  lower  hatching  heat  than  the  Mother  Turkey. 
She  is  a  louse  incubator  and  is  so  bughouse  that  she  cares  not  if  they 
crawl  from  stem  to  stern  and  her  lousy  feather-bed  is  not  large  nor 
sanitarv  enough  to  accommodate  the  growing  poults,  which  soon 
iift  her  off  her  feet,  and,  then,  in  a  month,  induced  by  her  favorite 
rooster  she  goes  to  laving  and  leaves  the  poults  to  be  cared  for  by 
r  bungling\uman  who  nature-faked  the  job.    But  Mother  Turkey 
was  created  for  this  work  and  her  wide  wings  and  warm  breast  and 
soft  deep  feathers,  give  her  babies  roomy  shelter  until  they  are  big 
and  strong  and  in' full  Plumage  and  flv  upward  and  roost  with  he 
birds    Then,  too,  what  does  a  chidden  know  about  feeding  little  tur- 
kevs'^   She  is  a  scavanger,  and  has  become  so  depraved  that  she  will 
stoop  to  any  hing  to  c^tch  the  early  worm.   Her  first  act  m  the  tur- 
kev  tra^edv  is  to  drag  the  sweet-voiced  little  poult  into  the  cozy  barn- 
yard to  dig  them  a  meal  of  filthy  maggots,  vile  worms  and_  germs 
and  to  teach  them  to  drink  from  the  cow-tracks  m  the  microbial 
mess     Then  she  leads  them  to  the  old  slat  corn-crib   the  chicken 
confectionery,  and  stuffs  them  with  grease-maker,  and  from  theie 
slie  takes  them  to  the  filthy  hog-pen,  where  if  the  hogs  don't  get  them, 

the  microbes  do.  ,      „      ,  _ 

But  with  ^ood  old  Mother  Turkey,  how  different  Her  downy 
darlin^^s  are  not  born  in  a  dusty  nest  under  a  lousy,  scabby-legsed 
old  cluck  but  in  the  fragrant  wood,  or  in  a  dewy  nest  among  the 
wild  flowers  and  tall  grasses ;  and  they  open  their  wondering  eyes, 
not  on  an  old  red  mite,  or  rat-hole  hen-coop,  but  on  God's  sweet,  beau- 
tiful world  And  their  natural  mother  trills  them  away  from  bung- 
ling humans  and  filthy  barnyards  to  green  hills  and  fields  afar 
where  natural  turkev-food  abounds,  and  there,  amid  shady  dells  and 
Tisies  and  crimson  clover  and  crystal  springs,  they  mature  into 
the  beautiful  birds  the  Creator  intended  them  to  be.  .  . 

•      FEEDING  TURKEY  POULTS 
To  feed  little  turkeys  successfully,  we  must  follow  Mother  Tur- 
l-ev's  plan     Sit  on  the  fence  and  watch  her  feed  them  in  the  field. 
She  finds  a  bug  here,  a  worm  there,  a  clover-leaf  yonder,  and  how 
the  little  fellows  run  to  get  the  tid-bits  she  offers.    What  is  she 
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feeding  them  anyhoAv?  She  is  feeding  them  protein,  the  builder; 
protein,  that  life-giving  principle,  that  constituent  of  food  that 
makes  red  blood  and  muscle.    (See  Fig.  8). 

This  builder,  the  main  food  of  most  bird  life,  is  found  in  almost 
pure  state  in  insects,  the  favorite  food  of  turkeys;  and  a  flock,  as 
lliey  march  in  line  across  the  field,  make  a  clean\sweep  of  bugs  and 
wigglers;  the  pestiferous  grasshopper  and  army- worm  being  their 
especial  delight. 

The  difference  between  Mother  Turkey's  feeding  method  and  that 
of  tlie  nature  faker  is— tlie  latter  feeds  m'ostly  carbo-hydrates,  instead 
of  protein,  and  the  difference  between  protein  and  carbo-hydrates 
is  that  one  builds,  and  the  other  fattens  and  makes  heat.  That's 
why  thousands  of  turkey  poults  die  early  in  the  season  and  thou- 
sands of  big  birds  die  in  the  fall;  it  is  excess  of  carbo-hydrates.  The 
little  fellows  are  stuffed  with  cornmeal,  and  the  big  birds  go  into 
the  corn  fields  and  stuff  with  deadly  green  corn  and  they  wade  into 
the  buckwheat;  for  buckwheat  is  a  fattener,  also,  and  in  the  end, 
that's  the  end  of  them. 

Towards  Thanksgiving  the  farmer  drives  his  flock  in,  off  the 
range,  where  they  have  exercised  after  every  little  bit  of  food  they 
got,  and  the  tid-bits  were  mostly  protein,  and  he  proceeds  to  fatten 
them  by  the  allopathic  corn  process,  instead  of  finishing  them  by  the 
better,  safe  and  sane  milk-moist  mash.  A  lot  of  them  kick  the 
bucket.  Then  the  neiglibors  and  the  horse  doctor  pronounce  it  tur- 
key cholera,— black  bead, — and  the  death  of  the  big  birds  is  shrouded 
with  mysterv.  All  you  have  to  do  is  cut  one  of  the  victims  open,  and 
there  you  will  find  an  over-sized,  mushy  liver,  covered  with  spots. 
That  solves  the  puzzle.  The  turkey's  weak  spot  is  the  liver,  and  corn 
sooner  or  later  hits  the  spot. 

The  farmer's  big  birds  taken  off  range  are  not  accustomed  to  grain, 
to  food  in  large  quantity,  and  especially  to  rich,  concentrated  food 
like  corn,  which  breaks  down  the  digestive  system.  A  reasonable 
amount  of  grain  is  good,  if  so  mixed  that  protein  and  carbo-hydrates 
are  balanced,  but  the  trouble  is  the  majority  of  those  who  have  failed, 
tried  to  build  turkey  skeleton  and  make  blood,  muscle,  organs  and 
feathers  out  of  grease-maker. 

Farmers  don't  follow  this  plan  with  hogs.  When  Mother  Sow  pre- 
sents a  litter  of  pretty  pigs,  does  the  farmer  start  right  away  to 
feed  them  corn,  the  great  fattener?  Not  by  a  long  shot.  He  depends 
on  Dame  Sow  to  start  them  on  high  protein  sow's  milk,  and  when 
they  are  weaned,  he  tries  to  mix  a  substitute  of  milk  and  by-products, 
high  in  protein,  to  build  a  big  hog.  Indeed,  he  starts  this  before  they 
are  born.  He  feeds  this  great  essential,  protein,  before  their  birth, 
for  he  knows  the  mother's  system  demands  it,  and  he  feeds  it  after 
that  her  milk  may  be  rich  with  it,  and  he  knows  that  sows  that  are 
deprived  of  protein,  have  such  a  great  craving  for  it,  that  they  often 
will  eat  their  pigs  without  any  compunction  of  conscience.  After 
the  hog  raiser  has  built  a  big  hog  skeleton  and  covered  it  with  mus- 
cle and  meat,  and  butchering  time  approaches,  then  he  begins  to 
throw  in  corn,  the  great  grease-maker  to  cover  that  hog  with  a  thick 
layer  of  lard. 

Now,  if  a  farmer  can't  build  a  hog  out  of  corn,  why  does  he  try  it 
with  the  turkey?  Look  over  the  list  of  farmers'  wives  who  are  con- 
firmed turkey  pessimists,  and  you  will  find  the  vast  majority  of  them 


Fig.  9.    Feeding  Turkey 
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mixed  up  a  batch  of  cornmeal  and  slapped  it  down  before  Mother 
Turkey's  coop,  and  there  it  soured  in  the  sun.  This  was  flavored  with 
red-hot  pepper, — a  remarkable  concoction  for  brand-new  babies. 

For  feeding  little  turkeys,  first  select  the  right  feed  and  then  han- 
dle it  with  care.  You  must  not  just  feed,  but  feed  to  build.  You 
must  select  a  ration  strong  in  ash,  to  make  bone,  and  strong  in  pro- 
tein to  make  blood,  muscle  and  organs,  for  this  is  a  natural  turkey 
grower,  and  the  turkey  is  a  big  bird,  the  giant  of  the  turkey  tribe. 

FEEDING  TURKEY  POULTS.     (See  Fig.  9.) 

Let  the  poults  sleep  and  Iseep  warm  for  thirty  or  forty  hours  after 
the  hatch.  That  gives  them  time  to  digest  and  assimilate  the  egg 
volk  which  they  draw  into  themselves  shortly  before  they  come  from 
the  shell.  Don't  start  them  on  hard-boiled  egg.  It  is  too  rich  and 
indigestible  for  a  new-born  babe,  and  besides  a  little  turk  is  full  of 
eo-o-  when  it  hatches,  and  is  nothing  but  an  egg  walking  around  on 
legs,  anyhow.  Aim  at  variety,  and  watch  Mother  Turkey's  style  of 
feeding. 

The  lousy,  scabby-legged  cluck  is  a  gormandizer,  and  her  plan  ot 
feeding  turkeys  is  to  stuff  them  to  death.  But  Mother  Turkey  hands 
them  a  mosquito  here,  a  gnat  there,  a  June  bug  from  away  across 
the  field,  and  expects  several  of  them  to  make  a  meal  off  a  single 
grasshopper.  Mother  Turkey's  advice  to  the  turkey  raiser,  and  it 
ought  to  be  framed:   FEED  LITTLE  BUT  OFTEN. 

Thousands  of  little  turkevs  are  fed  to  death.  The  little  birds  are 
so  cute;  they  squeal  like  little  pigs  and  chase  the  farmer's  wife 
;i round  and  make  her  believe  they  are  starving  to  death,  and  she 
])ities  them  and  feeds  them  a  little  more,  and  soon  they  stand  around 
sleepy,  with  ruffled  feathers;  they  drag  their  feed,  drop  yellow  ex- 
crement, and  then  off  they  fly  to  turkey  heaven. 

Select  the  right  feed,  handle  it  with  care,  and  feed  little  but  often. 

Oats  is  our  best-balanced  grain  between  carbo-hydrates  and  pro- 
tein, and  is  rich  in  ash,  the  bone-builder.  Feed  dry.  Steel-cut  pin- 
head  oatmeal  is  a  fine  turkey-starter,  and  hulled  oats  and  chipped 
oats  as  they  grow  older.  Don't  substitute  rolled  oats  for  oatmeal; 
it  causes  intestinal  troubles.  After  waiting  for  the  yolks  to  digest, 
throw  them  a  little  oatmeal  and  fine  grit  the  first  two  feed  days.  The 
third  feed  day  give  them  fresh  cottage  cheese  and  dry  sweet  bread- 
crumbs, equal  parts.  The  fourth  feed  day,  give  them  dry  sweet  bread, 
dipped  in  "milk  and  squeezed  almost  dry,  for  breakfast,  oatmeal  for 
dinner,  and  equal  parts  cottage  cheese,  bread-crumbs  and  fine  chopped 
lettuce  for  supper,  and  a  little  oatmeal  between  meals,  but  never 
fill  them  up.  The  fifth  day,  broil  an  egg,  and  add  equal  parts  bread- 
crumbs and  fine-chopped  tender  onion  tops  for  breaKfast;  one  egg 
to  every  eight  poults  For  dinner  feed  oatmeal ;  for  supper  take  equal 
parts  cottage  cheese,  bread-crumbs,  and  fine-cho])ped  tender  dande- 
lions and  oatmeal  between  meals.  The  dandelions  is  a  fine  tonic, 
and  tbe  onion  tones  the  liver,  disinfects  the  digestive  tract,  and  kills 
the  intestinal  parasites  to  which  turkeys  are  much  subject. 

This  menu  is  not  arbitrary,  and  much  depends  on  the  feeder's 
judgment  and  he  must  study  his  birds  and  handle  them  and  feel 
their  crops  and  decide  much  by  the  actions  and  condition  of  his 
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birds.  He  must  select  the  right  food  and  then  be  careful  not  to 
feed  too  much  of  it  at  any  time.  Let  oatmeal,  old  red  wheat  and 
hulled  oats  be  the  standby  grains  and  give  then  sour  milk  often. 
The  little  birds  need  only  be  fed  long  enough  to  get  a  good  start, 
and  then  Mother  Turkey  will  take  then  out  where  natural  turkey 
food  abounds  and  do  the  rest.  A  liglit  feed  of  red  wheat  at  night,  or 
bread  dipped  in  sour  milk  will  get  them  in  the  habit  of  coming  home 
in  the  evening,  and  thus  skunks,  weasels,  owls,  and  two-legged  bird 
burglars  will  not  have  so  good  a  chance  at  them  and  you  will  know 
how  the  birds  are  getting  along.  -  „  ,  .,   

'     •    -    •  ■  TURKEY  PESTS— LICE  •  .  \ 

Lice  on  turkeys  are  mostly  found  on  head,  neck,  thighs,  on  wing- 
quills  and  the  fluff.  The  fluff  having  highest  temperature,  is  the  louse 
incubator,  and  poults  and  chicks,  pull  for  the  fluff  to  avoid  being 
tranipled,  and  there  they  get  the  big  dose  of  bugs. 

Head  lice  are  worst,  as  they  suck  blood.  The  others  eat  skin, 
scruff  and  feather  material,  get  on  the  nerves  and  rob  fowl  of  sleep. 
Fowls  fight  lice  with  dust,  this  entering  their  breathing  pores  and 
smothering  them,  but  some  birds  are  negligent  about  their  dust 
bath.  Gobblers  and  roosters  are  too  proud  to  get  down  in  the  dust, 
and  for  obvious  reasons  have  more  bugs  than  the  hens.  Turkeys  have 
less  lice  than  chickens,  but  sitters,  being  at  a  disadvantage,  should 
always  be  dusted  with  a  louse-killer;  tender,  helpless  poults  and 
chicks  as  well.  Mother  turkey  should  be  dusted  before  you  give  her 
the  eggs,  ten  days  later,  and  the  first  day  of  the  fourth  week.  This 
ought  to  catch  all  the  old  and  new  lice  and  bring  her  and  the  poults 
off  clean  of  vermin.    A  very  cheap,  sure  killer  is  made  as  follows: 

Five  pounds  plaster  paris. 

One  pint  gasoline.  •.  .        -'^       f  , 

One-half  pint  crude  carbolic  acid.  "  '  ••  • 

Mix  liquids,  stir  thoroughly  into  the  plaster,  screen  over  news- 
paper, let  stand  two  hours  and  can  for  use.  This  is  best  for  adult 
fowl;  should  be  worked  down  to  the  skin,  and  the  hen  should  be 
kept  from  the  nest  a  few  moments,  as  excitement  and  smell  of  pow- 
der may  ma'  e  her  void.  Not  much  powder  is  necessary  and  it  will 
be  found  a  number  one  disinfectant.  Persian  powder  is  best  for 
poults  and  chicks.  It  is  harmless,  and  if  pure  and  fresh,  knocks  lice, 
fleas  and  many  other  insects  dead.  Turkey  raisers  should  avoid 
grease,  af,  it  is  apt  to  kill  poults  as  well  as  lice. 

GAPES  " 

The  gape-worm  gets  many  poults  and  thousands  of  chicks  each 
season.  And  old  tlieory  declares  the  gape-worm  is  hatched  by  the 
earth-worm.  We  leave  this  wiggler  theory  for  our  Government  high- 
brow microbe  hunters  to  wrangle  over.  We  know  that  ground  pois- 
oned with  chicken  manure  and  soaked  up  with  rain  is  a  sure  gape- 
worm  hotbed.  Ro  to  prevent  gapes,  simply  keep  chickens  and  turkeys 
on  clean  soil.  Gape-worm  remedies  that  are  fed  are  gold  bricks.  The 
worm  is  not  in  tlie  digestive  tract,  but  in  the  windpipe,  and  what  kills 
it  must  be  breathed.  The  quickest  and  surest  way  to  kill  gapes  is 
simply  to  get  a  small  box  and  partition  it  to  hold  a  brick  on  one 
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Fig    10.    Dying  with  Blackhead.    Last  Stage. 
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side  and  a  bunch  of  poults  on  the  other.  Have  a  lid  with  glass  over 
the  birds,  so  you  mav  observe  their  actions  during  the  process  Heat 
your  brick;  pour  on  it  some  carbolic  acid,  and  when  the  poults  have 
breathed  eAough  of  the  vapor,  taken  them  out,  and  watch  them  spit 
up  the  worms.   This  cure  is  sure. 

TAPEWORM  • 

The  turkey  is  in  particular  subject  to  tape-worm,  and  these  often 
kill  birds  almost  ready  fof  market.  There  are  six  now  known  species 
that  affect  poultry,  the  intestines  being  their  particular  feeding  and 
breeding  ground. 

4  tape-worm  esgs  does  not  hatch  in  the  fowl.  The  eggs  are  dropped 
in  excrement  and  then  taken  up  bv  slugs,  snails,  worms  and  crust- 
aneans,  and  in  these  their  immediate  host,  they  change  to  larvae, 
and  are  swallowed  with  their  host  by  the  fowls,  in  which  they  develop 
to  an  adult  worm.  Damp,  filthy  ground  and  foul  pools  are  special 
promoters  of  these  and  other  worms  that  infest  poultry. 

Symptoms  are  rather  akin  to  tuberculosis.  The  victim  eats  heart- 
ily at  first,  then  loses  appetite,  ruffles  plumas-e,  drops  wm^s,  stands 
solitary,  has  intense  thirst,  straddles  legs,  gets  fits,  voids  frequently 
yellow;  blood-streaked  feces,  and  wastes  away  to  death,  begments 
may  be  found  in  excrement,  but  a  sure  way  is  to  diagnose  is  to  slit 
intestine  in  water  and  worms  will  be  found  hangms  there^  All 
excrement  should  be  destroyed,  and  houses  and  runs  where  affected 
flock  frequent,  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfected. 

An  easy  cure  is  to  get  the  birds  hungry  and  feed  a  mash  fragrant 
^dth  garlic  or  turpentine.  This  also  kills  the  round  worms  and 
fiukers  that  infest  poultry. 

To  hit  the  spot  quickly,  use  a  rubber  tube  and  pass  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  turpentine  mixed  with  the  same  amount  of  oilve  oil  down  into 
the  crops  of  adult  turkeys,  and  repeat  nex^  day,  if  necessary. 

Deadly  Turkey  Blackhead  (See  Fig.  10) 

The  denaturalization  of  the  turkey  in  a  failure,  and  nature,  fake 
methods  have  so  reduced  the  fowl's  stamina  that  it  has  become  prone 
to  disease;  the  chief  disease  that  is  killing  millions  of  turkeys  an- 
nually, and  threatens  to  exterminate  the  turkey  tribe,  is  turkey 
blackhead. 

The  prevalence  in  this  country  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  but  thir- 
teen per  cent,  of  our  farms  produce  turkeys,  and  all  of  these  but  six 
have  decreased  in  production. 

Canada,  Mexico  and  England  are  also  swept  by  the  plague. 

Farmers  call  this  disease  "cholera"  and  while  fowl  cholera  shows 
certain  of  its  symptoms,  there  has  not  been  an  epidemic  of  fowl 
cholera  in  this  'country  for  fifty  years.  All  poultry  takes  fowl 
cholera — even  wild  birds,  but  blackhead  is  restricted  to  turkeys  and 
has  two  particular  symptoms  which  proclaim  its  presence.  The 
liver  and  caeca  are  always  affected.  The  liver  is  greatly  enlarged, 
gorged  with  blood,  mushy,  and  covered  with  yellow  and  brownish 
spo^s,  which  are  centres  of  diseases,  deeply  embedded  and  swarming 
with  micro-organisms.    The  caeca  are  two  pouch-like  organs  that 
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spring  from  the  union  of  the  large  and  small  intestines,  and,  as  with 
the  appendix  in  man,  their  function  is  not  known,  but  it  is  supposed 
thej  simply  afford  more  absorbtive  surface. 

(See  Fig.  11).  ■  ■.  ■ 

The  blackhead  microbe  first  attacks  the  caeca.  They  greatly  en- 
large, are  plugged  with  yellow,  cheesv  matter,  and  vellow  water,  'their 
walls  greatly  thicken,  often  break,  and  the  surrounding  membrane 
IS  inflamed  and  full  of  clotted  blood.  From  the  caeca,  the  germ  is 
conveyed  to  the  liver,  and  the  disease  follows  a  course  from  a  day  to 
three  weeks  in  poults,  and  longer  with  adults,  according  to  the 
stamina  of  the  victim. 

It  attacks  young  and  old  turkeys,  is  especially  prevalent  in  mid- 
summer, and  when  a  victim  begins  to  ruffle  its  feathers,  drop  its  feet, 
and  drop  that  yellow,  contagious  excrement,  an  immediate  post-mor- 
tem will  show  the  liver  and  caeca  beyond  repair  and  treatment  fu- 
tile. 

For  ten  years  we  have  studied  this  disease  among  young  and  old 
turkeys.  We  have  killed  and  opened  them  in  what  some  would  call 
the  incipient  stage,  and  we  have  allowed  both  old  and  young  birds 
to  linger  along  until  at  last  they  died.  While  the  first  were  not  so 
emaciated  as  the  last,  their  livers,-- caeca  and  intestines  had  about 
collapsd,  the  crop,  stomach  and  gizzard  being  in  fair  condition. 

(See  Fig.  12).         ■     .     ■  •  . 

Our  conclusion  is  that  there  is  no  remedy  but  prevention  for  this 
deadly  malady,  for,  while  one  may  occasionally  patch  up  an  old  tur- 
key, the  disease  remains.  The  bird  simply  becomes  a  germ  distributor 
and  finally  succumbs. 

We  are  aware  that  the  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station  recently 
announced  that  sour  milk  is  a  sure  cure  for  this  disease.  It  may  be 
they  have  a  brand  of  sour  milk  peculiar  to  that  state,  of  strange  and 
wonderful  curative  qualities,  for  the  Pennsylvania  brand  has  been 
fed  to  turkeys  for  years  and  years,  and  still  they  perished. 

It  is  not  many  years  back  that  Ubode  Island,  after  much  experi- 
ment, declared  the  infusion  of  wild  turkey  blood,  the  turkey  tribe's 
salvation.  We  believe  that  the  turkey  may  be  brought  back  to  its 
early  stamina  and  farm  flocks  flourish  as  of  yore,  by  a  return  to 
natural  methods,  the  Government  co-operating  with  the  turkey  rais- 
ers, by  conserving  the  wild  turkey  for  their  use,  and  likewise  in- 
structing them  on  natural  methods  with  turkeys.  The  states  have, 
with  few  exceptions,  totally  ignored  the  turkey  raisers;  but  few 
agricultural  colleges  teach  turkev  culture,  and  we  have  yet  to  see 
a  program  for  "Farmers'  Week"  anywhere,  where  turkey  breeding 
was  discussed. 

Chickens  compose  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  this  country's  poultry 
population,  turkeys,  geese  and  ducks,  composing  the  smalfremainder, 
and  falling  back  in  breeding  because  their  production  has  been  little 
encouraged  by  Experiment  Stations,  notwithstanding  they  are  profit- 
able and  add  to  the  food  supply.  Pennsylvania  mav  bring  back  those 
grand  flocks  that  once  graced  her  farms'and  added 'to  her  revenue,  by 
instructing  her  farmers  on  this  subject,  and  by  conserving  the  wild 
turkeys  that  still  remain,  for  the  infusion  of  new  blood. 
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We  hatch  trout  fry  for  the  fishermen,  to  replenish  the  streams  for 
their  pleasure.  Our  great  State  is  propagating  tadpoles  to  promote 
the  bulh'rum  business,  and  recently  there  was  issued  a  very  eloquent 
bulletin  on  "Conserve  the  Skunk."  But  are  skunks  and  bullyrums 
more  important  than  the  delicious  turkey?  Should  the  hunter  be 
allowed  to  kill  any  bird  that  is  of  service  to  the  farmer,  adds  to 
the  charm  of  the  natural  scene,  or  promotes  the  \o\e  of  the  beautiful 
in  nature?  Ts  it  not  more  worthy,  and  the  duty  of  this  great  State, 
to  make  it  a  crime,  at  any  time  to  kill  wild  turkeys,  and  to  establish 
wild  turkey  reservations,  where  this,  the  only  species  of  poultry 
native  to  ximerica,  may  be  propagated  for  the  distribution  of  wild 
blood  and  eggs,  so  that  the  perishing  turkey  tribe  may  be  built  up 
and  the  farms  of  Penns^dvania  may  again  be  graced  with  magnificent 
flocks,  as  of  yore?  We  preach  much  on  conservation;  here  is  another 
fine  opportunity  to  practice  what  we  preach. 

(Note:  The  illustrations  used  here  are  from  a  portion  of  slides 
used). 

The  CHAIRMAN:  We  will  now  stand  adjourned  until  tomorrow 
morning. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  You  will  all  please  fall  in  line  and  follow 
our  guide  to  the  opera  house.  Let  us  show  our  appreciation  of  the 
kindness  of  the  Stroudsburg  people,  by  turning  out  in  a  body. 


Thursday,  May  28,  1914,  9.30  A.  M. 

Director  Martin  in  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  meeting  will  please  come  to  order.  Mr. 
Hulsart  has  met  with  an  accident  that  disabled  a  part  of  his  arm, 
and  it  is  neces.sary  for  him  to  get  back  home  as  soon  as  possible.  We 
have  therefore  changed  the  program  somewhat  and  given  him  the 
first  period  this  morning,  instead  of  having  him  speak  this  evening. 

Mr.  Hulsart  spoke  as  follows: 


TRUCK  FARMING:  THE  MAN,  THE  BUSINESS  AND  THE 

CROP 


C.  C.  HULSART,  Matawan,  N.  J. 


I  have  often  wondered  why  Mr.  Martin  placed  me  on  this  program. 
The  only  deduction  I  can  make  is  that  he  had  to  have  some  one  to 
fill  in  the  period :  but  even  then  I  cannot  understand  why  he  should 
select  a  Jerseyman  who  is  located  between  the  two  great  States  of 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  It  reminds  me  of  a  little  story  I 
heard  of  a  teacher  who  asked  a  boy  to  define  the  word  "sardine." 
The  boy  said:  "Sardine  is  the  meat  between  two  pieces  of  stale  bread 
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which  is  called  a  sandwich";  and  that  is  what  New  Jersey  is— the 
meat  between  two  pieces  of  stale  bread.  If  it  were  not  for  New 
Jersey,  the  outside  world  would  pretty  near  starve  to  death.  I  would 
not  give  thirty  cents  for  the  man  who  would  not  stick  up  for  home. 

I  began  farming  thirty  years  ago  down  in  Jersey  where  they  can 
only  farm  one  side  of  the  ground;  here  in  Pennsylvania  you  can 
farm  both  sides  of  your  soil.  Truck  farming  means  good  business 
ability  as  well  as  good  crops.  Most  people  think  that  any  one  can  grow 
truck  crops.  In  my  section  of  the  country  T  have  seen  a  good  many 
of  them  try  it.  About  twenty  years  ago  most  everybody  got  the 
asparagus  fever,  and  they  all  began  to  grow  asparagus;  instead  of 
starting  in  on  a  small  scale,  most  of  them  put  out  twelve,  twenty,  and 
even  forty  acres,  and  the  first  thing  you  know  the  potato  bugs  made 
their  appearance  in  the  potato  fields,  and  the  harvest  came,  and  no 
one  could  look  after  the  three  things  at  once,  and  something  had  to 
suffer,  and  the  people  went  back  to  their  old  style  of  farming. 

The  man  who  wants  to  go  into  truck  farming  must  go  into  it  on 
a  small  scale,  and  must  handle  on  four  or  five  or  six  acres  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  crops  grown  on  forty  acres  in  general  farming.  He 
wants  to  understand  all  the  requirements  of  "the  crop  he  wants  to 
grow,  and  their  profits.  In  fact.  T  don't  know  of  anything  that  re- 
quires a  greater  general  knowledge  both  of  crops,  and  of  what  are 
the  market  requirements  for  them,  than  truck  farming.  Several  things 
are  required  of  truck  crops  when  they  get  to  market;  the  first  one  of 
them  is  probably  palatability ;  again^  they  must  please  the  eye.  Un- 
less they  are  pleasing  to  the  eye,  the  buyer  will  not  be  attracted  to 
them,  and  after  he  has  bought  them  for  their  pleasing  appearance, 
unless  tliey  please  the  taste  as  well,  he  will  have  no  market  for  them. 

The  first  thing  to  find  out  is,  whether  your  soil  is  adapted  to  the 
kind  of  crop  you  wish  to  grow,  or  not.  In  my  section  of  country, 
there  is  a  creek  dividing  the  town;  on  the  north  side,  the  soil  is  a 
heavy  clay  loam;  on  the  south  side,  it  is  a  light  clay  loam,  running 
partly  to  sandy.  Now  out  of  this  has  grown  what  is  almost  a  trag- 
edy. Men  on  the  north  side  are  trying  to  compete  with  men  on  the 
south  side.  The  men  on  the  north  side  grow  large  quantities,  but 
it  comes  in  a  week  or  two  later  than  the  same  thing  grown  by  the 
men  on  the  south  side,  and  earliness  is  a  prime  requisite  in  market 
gardening.  I  can  only  compare  truck  farming  to  running  for  a  train. 
You  have  to  start  on  schedule  time.  No  matter  how  cold  and  incle- 
ment the  weather  is,  or  how  late  the  frost,  you  must  start  in  time, 
no  matter  whether  you  are  going  to  use  a  greenhouse  or  a  hotbed.  On 
the  first  of  March  I  was  snowed  in  in  Berks  county,  but  when  the 
proper  time  came  the  plants  had  to  be  transferred  to  the  garden. 
When  the  proper  time  comes  to  gather  the  crop.  Nature  usually  fa- 
vors the  man  who  got  his  plants  out  at  the  proper  time,  and  the  man 
who  failed  to  do  so  is  the  man  who  says  farming  doesn't  pay. 

Two  things  the  market  gardener  must  bear  in  mind  are:  First, 
earliness ;  second,  volume  of  crop.  In  a  measure,  it  is  practically  im- 
possible to  get  a  maximum  crop  with  extreme  earliness.  It  is  al- 
most impossible  because  of  the  conditions.  Nevertheless  60  per  cent 
to  75  per  cent,  of  a  maximum  crop  will  pay  the  farmer  better  in  the 
long  run  than  100  per  cent,  to  115  per  cent,  crop  later  on.  Take 
tomatoes,  for  instance.  The  first  tomatoes  in  the  market  usually 
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run  .f4  50,  then  p.50,  |2.50,  and  finally  come  down  to  75c  or  50c,  and 
you  can  readily  realize  that  when  a  fellow  is  two  weeks  behind,  he 
cannot  get  the  price.  I  went  through  my  early  tomato  field  the 
day  before  I  started  for  here.  The  object  of  the  tomato  grower  is 
to  get  them  into  full  bloom  before  they  get  into  pollen ;  if  you  set  them 
out  before  that,  the  blossoms  will  fall  off.  More  than  half  of  these 
plants  have  on  two,  three,  four  or  five  little  tomatoes.  Now  that 
plant  is  loaded  for  work,  and  the  fertilizer  can  be  handled  alto- 
o-ether  different  from  what  it  would  be  provided  there  is  no  fruit 
there  Now,  if  there  were  no  fruit  there,  and  the  farmer  gave  it  a 
liberal  application  of  soluable  plant  food,  it  would  go  into  leaf  and 
vine  and  it  would  be  some  weeks  before  it  would  come  to  fruit.  When 
the  fruit  is  on  the  vine,  the  plant  is  trying  to  do  double  duty,  and 
we  can  aftord  to  put  on  fertilizer  quite  liberally.  Now  we  can  begin 
to  grow  quantity  so  far  as  it  is  consistent  with  earlmess. 

The  next  thing  we  want  is  quantity,  and  with   that  we  want 
sweetness,  succulence,  palatability.    The  only  way  you  can  get  that 
is  by  feeding.    Yesterdav  morning  I  was  very  much  interested  in 
hearing  about  soil  fertility,  and  I  can  subscribe  to  everything  that 
was  said,  and  I  am  going  to  put  this  much  emphasis  on  one  of  the 
points  that  was  used.    We  can  use  all  the  manure  that  the  farmers 
of  Pennsylvania  can  get  right  on  our  green  crops,  and  then  make  a 
failure  unless  we  have  water.    Ninety  per  cent.— yes,  98  per  cent,  of 
the  crops  we  grow— tomatoes,  cucumbers,  onions,  etc.,  are  all  water ; 
and  we  are  only  giving  two  tons  of  dry  matter  to  a  ton  of  water  in 
strawberries.    iSut  you  take  a  good,  clean,  prett^^  berry  and  j)ut  it 
where  the  passerby  can  see  it,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  he  will  halt 
and  look  at  it,  and  once  he  halts  to  look  at  that  box  of  berries,  he  is 
lost,  and  he  buys  it  and  takes  it  home;  it  appeals  to  his  eye;  but  if 
the  sweetness  is  not  there,  you  will  liave  hard  work  to  sell  him 
again.   With  the  cantaloupe  it  is  somewhat  different.    He  cuts  in  it 
^dth  his  knife,  and  if  the  palatability— the  flavor  is  not  there,  he  will 
not  buy  it.    There  is  nothing  to  attract  the  eye,  in  the  first  place. 
When  you  go  to  market  you  have  to  have  palatability— eating  quality, 
and  that  can  onlv  be  gotten  by  feeding,  and  sunshine.    What  is  the 
reason  that  Kocky  Ford,  Colorado,  grows  a  better  cantaloupe  than 
we  can  grow  in  New  Jersey?    It  is  because  they  have  ten  days  of 
sunshine  in  a  week,  while  we  have  only  three  or  four.    You  fellows 
are  laugliing,  but  that  sunshine  out  there  does  not  belong  to  the 
Union— it  works  overtime.    The  only  way  we  can  make  succulence 
and  palatability  is  through  sunshine,  and  when  we  make  plenty  of 
leaf  surface  to  "catch  tlmt  sunshine,  then  we  are  reaching  out  in  the 
right  direction.    First,  get  pure  bred  seeds,  and  then  feed  them  all 
along  the  line. 

The  man  who  starts  out  thinking  he  will  feed  his  crop  with  compost, 
is  about  as  successful  as  a  man  who  will  tie  a  peck  of  oats  to  the 
hind  leg  of  a  horse  and  tlien  expect  him  to  get  fat.  Every  little  root- 
let draws  up  sustenance.  Where  does  it  get  it?  Right  there  on  the 
ground.  I  remember  when  men  used  to  dig  up  their  manure,  and 
then  dig  a  little  hole,  fill  it  up  and  cover  it  and  then  expect  the 
plant  to  thrive  on  it,  without  loosening  the  edges.  There  is  many  a 
farmer  in  New  JerseT  and  Pennsylvania  today  who  is  doing  just 
as  his  father  or  grandfather  did.    Now  every  particle  of  soil  has 
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some  food  in  it,  and  it  must  be  broken  up  so  that  these  little  root- 
lets can  get  it.  The  way  to  get  this  plant  food  into  tomatoes  and 
cantaloupes,  etc.^  is  by  a  side  dressing.  I  am  a  nitrate  of  soda  crank, 
because  it  has  carried  me  through  life  for  nigh  three  score  years.  I 
was  one  of  the  first  men  who  used  nitrate  of  soda.  I  have  made  some 
mistakes,  and  most  of  them  have  been  on  this  basis.  Most  men 
make  mistakes  at  times;  it  is  through  them  that  we  get  our  experi- 
ence. Some  of  us  go  on  the  pi  inoiple  that  if  a  teaspoontul  of  medicine 
every  three  hours  will  cure  you,  three  teaspoonfuls  an  hour  ought 
to  do  it  sooner,  but  it  sometimes  kills,  instead  of  cures.  Mtrate  of 
soda  gives  us  increased  vegetation,  but  too  much  vegetation  is  inju- 
rious to  the  product  of  the  plant.  What  you  want  is  to  get  enough 
nitrate  of  soda  to  start  the  plant  growth,  and  then  let  the  fruit 
develop. 

Now,  to  make  my  proposition  clear,  I  want  to  say  that  the  mar- 
ket gardener  realizes  that  he  must  be  in  the  market  early;  so  he 
starts  in  with  nitrate  of  soda  and  gets  the  plant  tangoing  all  over 
itself,  when  all  that  plant  needed  was  soluble  plant  food.  The  re- 
sult is  that  the  farmer  is  three  or  four  weeks  late  with  his  fruit. 
All  his  growth  has  gone  to  vegetation.  He  should  have  given  it  a  li^ht 
does  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  started  it  growing,  and  then  if  neces- 
sary, given  it  another  light  dose  or  two.  But  the  farmer  says,  "That 
is  so  much  work ;  I  want  to  do  it  at  once,  and  get  through  with  it." 
But  that  does  not  work  in  market  garden  crops.  Last  March  I  put 
a  litle  nitrate  of  soda  on  my  plants.  I  found  little  tomatoes  on  them 
and  knew  that  the  plant  had  something  else  to  do  than  to  form  vine, 
so  I  put  on  nitrate  of  soda,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  the 
acre.   I  am  increasing  that  now  to  two  hundred  pounds. 

We  must  not  only  get  the  fruit  to  grow,  but  we  must  get  it  to 
ripen,  so  to  ripen  it  we  put  on  soluble  phosphoric  acid;  that  will 
ripen  it.  I  know  that  to  be  true  from  experiment  after  experiment. 
Now  there  was  a  discussion  here  yesterday  morning  as  to  the  merits 
of  floats  and  acid  phosphate.  1  am  an  acid  phosphate  man,  first, 
last  and  all  the  time,  because  we  have  soluble  plant  food  from  the 
moment  we  apply  it,  but  when  we  apply  floats,  we  have  to  make  it 
soluble  first.  Now  you  apply  phosphoric  acid,  six,  eight  hundred  or 
half  a  ton  to  the  acre,  and  with  reasonable  care  sndh  as  the  market 
gardener  gives  his  plants,  I  will  guarantee  that  your  fruits  will 
ripen  regardless  of  the  weather. 

Let  me  give  you  a  little  incideiit  that  happened  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  ago.  I  had  a  field  that  I  considered  a  pretty  good  one,  but  I 
got  three  hundred  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  some  acid  phos- 
phate and  get  some  six  or  eight  hundred  pounds  drilled  into  the 
ground  and  harrowed,  and  was  late  in  getting  my  produce  to  market. 
I  have  learned  since  that  acid  phosphate  is  not  to  be  applied  except 
in  small  quantities,  just  as  you  would  take  medicine  a  teaspoonful 
at  a  time.  Don't  give  your  soil  more  than  it  can  take  care  of  at 
one  time. 

When  you  get  me  on  this  subject  I  am  liable  to  talk  too  long.  I 
have  the  reputation  in  Jersey  of  having  talked  at  least  one  man  to 
death.  I  don't  want  to  do  that  here.  But  just  one  word  on  market- 
ing. We  market  in  New  York.  A  man  who  starts  in  the  business 
of  market  gardening,  at  first  find  whether  he  has  a  profitable  market 
for  his  produce. 
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MR    J  HERE:    What  effect  would  that  have  on  the 

earlinesVof  my  corn  crop  ripening?  In  our  county  sometimes  we 
have  difficulty  in  getting  the  corn  to  ripen  early  enough  because  we 
want  to  sow  wheat.  nSw  would  the  application  of  acid  phosphate 
help  our  crop? 

MR  HULSART:  I  have  never  tried  it  on  corn  or  grain  of  any 
kind.  ■  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  definitely,  but  I  believe  it  won  d 
ripen  it  at  least  aweek  ahead  if  it  was  treated  with  solub  e  phos- 
phoric acid.  Now,  to  go  into  it  a  little  more  closely:  I  don't  hmk 
the  effect  on  the  corn  crop  would  be  so  pronounced  as  it  is  on  trucli 
because  corn  grows  from  sixty  to  ninety  days  Me  truck  does  not 
grow  over  sixty.  I  should  say,  however,  that  it  would  hasten  the 
ripening. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:    Mr.  Hulsart  has  ten  minutes. 
MR.  BILLINGS :    When  should  you  apply  it  ? 

MR.  HULSART:  Before  the  crop  has  been  planted  put  it  on  the 
rough  surface  and  then  work  it  in. 

Now  friends,  there  is  nothing  else.  Put  it  on  and  work  it  in 
the  soil  and  the  plant  will  take  it  up;  a  few  dollars  spent  this  way 
in  the  beginning  if  the  season  will  bring  you  a  good  many  dollars  in 
return  to%ut  in  the  bank  to  use  when  you  are  short.  It  is  used  by 
the  plant  every  day  during  the  growing  season. 

MR.  BRONG:  In  applying  it  to  the  plant,  would  you  put  it 
around  the  plant?  ^ 

MR  HTTLSART:  I  simply  put  it  on  the  two  sides.  One  reason  I 
don't  put  it  around  the  plant  is,  that  you  will  get  too  much  on  it. 
Now  a  teaspoonful  on  eacli  side  of  the  plant  is  all  that  is  needed. 

A  Member:    You  will  have  to  cover  it  as  soon  as  you  put  it  on? 

MR  HULSIRT-  Yes;  and  vet  if  vou  put  it  on  and  it  happened 
to^-ain  before  you  could  cover  it,  it  would  do  just  as  well,  because 
nitrate  of  soda  will  go  just  as  far  as  the  rain  does.  It  will  not 
o-o  any  further  even  if  it  is  covered,  because  it  takes  up  just  as 
much  water.  But  you  are  always  safe  to  cover  it,  e^penally  bv 
moisture,  so  that  it  dissolves  and  the  plant  can  begin  to  take  food 
immediately. 

MR.  SCHULTZ:    Don't  you  lose  something  by  evaporation? 

MR  HULSART:  Nothing  but  water,  I  am  told  by  the  scientists. 
I  am  not  a  scientific  man,  but  I  asked  Dr.  Voorhees  before  he  died, 
and  he  said  it  loses  nothing  but  water.  Take  a  hundred  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda  and  expose  it  to  the  air,  and  it  goes  down  to  ninety  or 
ninety-two  pounds. 

A  Member:    How  soon  would  you  apply  the  soda? 

MR  HULSART:  Just  as  soon  as  the  plants  show  any  disposi- 
tion to  need  it.  Put  on  just  enough  to  start  the  growth,  but  not  to 
turn  it  into  rank  growth",  because  the  rank  vine  does  not  bear  fruit. 
The  only  way  to  fail  to  get  fruit  after  your  plant  has  started  is 
either  by  freezing  or  starving. 
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A  Member:    How  about  side  trimming  it?  ^ 

ME.  HULSART:  Don't  do  that.  If  you  cut  these  side  branches 
off  on  what  is  your  fruit  going  to  ripen.  If  you  leave  these  on  you 
wilUiave  something  for  the  tomatoes  to  ripen  on.  Now,  I  am  not 
talking  from  the  standpoint  of  the  man  who  raises  a  few  plants,  but 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  market  gardener.     •  -     • .  -  ,     ,  , . 

MR.  roWAN:  Do  you  recommend  any  trimming  of  the  sides 
when  you  set  them  out  in  the  field? 

MR.  HULSART:  Oh,  no;  sometimes  we  put  them  in  cold  frame, 
sometimes  not.  ' 

MRS.  COWAN:  Well,  would  you  not  get  earlier  fruit  by  cutting 
off  blossoms? 

MR.  HULSART:  By  the  time  you  get  the  blossoms  all  off  the  vine 
is  so  shaped  that  jon  cannot  trim  it  without  losing  the  support  that 
those  branches  would  give. 

MR.  KESTER  :  The  question  is,  would  those  three  shoots  ripen 
any  earlier  if  all  the  young  ones  were  cut  off  ? 

MR.  HULSART:  No;  not  at  all.  The  plant  has  gathered  more 
than  fifty  per  cent,  of  what  it  puts  into  fruit  out  of  the  air;  when 
you  cut  off  these  branches  you  are  cutting  off  of  some  of  the  material 
it  needs  to  work  with.  Take  me  as  an  example;  I  have  been  only 
half  a  man  for  the  last  five  years  because  one  side  of  me  has  been 
damaged.  It  is  the  same  with  the  plant.  Cut  off  any  of  its  branches, 
and  you  reduce  its  working  capacity. 

'  DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  If  there  are  any  furtlier  questions,  please 
present  them  promptly. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  We  scarcely  realize  the  importance  of 
these  questions,  and  especially  does  that  apply  to  persons  living  in 
this  locality  in  wliicli  there  are  so  many  demands  for  market  garden 
products.  -  . 


I^ARMERS'  INSTITUTE  SESSION 


ADDRESS 


By  A.  L.   MARTIN,  Director. 


Now,  my  friends,  you  will  notice  that  the  remaining  sessions  of 
this  meeting  are  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Farmers'  Institutes 
of  the  State  and  the  Advisers'  Bureau.  I  will  not  take  time  now  for 
any  continued  remarks,  but  will  simply  say  that  our  Institute  work 
this  year  has,  to  some  extent  at  least,  progressed.  So  far  as  attend- 
ance, at  least,  is  concerned,  it  has  been  the  banner  year.  We  have 
spent  about  twenty-two  thousand  dollars  on  the  work  this  year,  and 
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have  had  Institutes  in  every  one  of  the  67  counties  of  the  State.  The 
attendance  was  over  208.000,  and  I  think  we  are  safe  in  saying 
that  the  work  has  been  appreciated.  When  we  take  into  considera- 
tion, further,  that  the  interest  manifested  in  these  meetings  has  ex- 
ceeded anything  in  previous  years — and  I  am  in  position  to  know, 
after  having  been  in  the  work  of  directing  these  Institutes  for  six- 
teen years— we  can  but  realize  what  a  hold  agriculture  has  taken, 
and  the  necessity  of  carrving  to  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  the  most 
approved  methods  of  doing  this  great  work  as  we  find  it  today.  We 
take  fresh  courage  when  we  see  the  appreciation  and  the  welcome 
extended  to  us  in  this  great  work  by  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  remember  sixteen  years  ago  it  required  courage,  and  some  diplo- 
macy and  the  greatest  amount  of  tact  to  get  permission  to  hold  a 
Farmers'  Institute  in  some  of  the  counties  not  very  far  from  here. 
Today  there  are  over  a  thousand  applications  for  Institutes  that 
cannot  be  filled.    Why?    Not  because  we  have  not  the  men  and 
women  who  would  be  willing  to  go  out  into  the  counties  all  over  the 
State,  but  because  we  have  not  the  money  to  carry  this  work  for- 
ward at  the  pace  that  is  demanded.    It  is  impossible  to  hold  three 
or  four  or  ten  Institutes  in  one  county  on  twenty-two  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year.   Don't  you  see  it?   I  believe  that  some  of  your  County 
Chairmen  sav,  "I  believe  that  Martin  is  a  stingy  old  fellow;  why 
can't  he  be  liberal  with  us,  and  give  us  the  Institutes  the  people 
want?"   But  that  is  where  you  make  the  mistake,  for  Martin  would 
like  to  give  vou  all  more  of  the  these  Institues,  but  he  is  handicapped 
by  lack  of  funds.   Perhaps  our  next  Legislature  will  be  a  little  more 
generous  with  us  along  this  line.   Our  last  Legislature,  and  the  Leg- 
islature in  the  past,  have  been  exceedingly  kind  to  us.  but  there  are 
so  many  other  calls  for  help  in  Pennsylvania  that  this  great  Insti- 
tute work  must  divide  with. 

The  last  Legislature  was  kind  to  us.   We  received  not  only  forty- 
five  thousand  dollars  for  two  years'  Institute  work,  but  they  con- 
sidered another  and  far-reaching  question — that  of  the  Farm  Ad- 
visers.   After  a  thorough  consideration  of  this  question,  they  ap- 
propriated an  additional  forty  thousand  dollars  and  provided  for 
the  employment  of  ten  advisers,  whose  work  it  is  to  visit  the  farms 
of  Pennsylvania  and  give  to  the  farmer  the  counsel  and  advice  he 
needs  to  Work  out  his  "own  individual  problem,  and  the  best  methods 
to  be  adopted  on  that  particular  farm.    These  ten  advisers  were 
divided  into  different  sections — two  to  advise  on  soil  fertility  and 
and  crop  rotation.   If  there  is  anything  that  is  of  greater  importance 
in  Pennsvlvania  than  any  other  thing,  it  is  crop  rotation.   That  does 
not  apply  to  the  single  farmer  or  market  gardener,  but  to  the  gen- 
eral farmer.    Then  two  other  advisers  were  appointed  for  one  of 
the  greatest  of  Pennsylvania's   industries — livestock    and  animal 
husbandry.   And  then,  again  ^another  great  interest  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  one  that  is  causing  our  neighboring  states  to  stand  up  and  look 
over  the  fence  into  Pennsylvania, — the  poultry  interest.  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  talk  about  this  in  detail,  but  simply  point  to  the  poultry  inter- 
est as  a  unit — as  one  of  the  interests  that  makes  Pennsylvania  stand 
out  as  one  of  the  great  poultry  states  of  the  Union.    These  advisers 
are  always  busy  men.    Then  we  have  another  line,  about  which  Mr. 
Hulsart  talked'to  us  so  interesting  and  instructively  this  morning— 
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market  gardening  and  fruits.  One  man  has  charge  of  that  work  and 
another  has  charge  of  another  important  problem  to  the  farmers  of 
Pennsylvania— farm  drainage  and  water  supply.  The  importance  of 
this  was  shown  when  the  soil  was  discussed  yesterday.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  acres  which,  if  properly  drained,  would  add  much  to  the  farm 
land  and  become  a  source  of  income  to  the  farmer.  The  man  who  has 
charge  of  this  work  is  a  practical  surveyor  and  engineer,  who  is  also 
a  farmer,  and  knows  what  is  required  of  a  proper  svstem  of  drainage 
for  the  farm.  And  then,  in  line  with  this,  and  of  equal  importance,  is 
the  question  of  household  sanitation;  this  includes  everything  that  is 
included  in  the  farm  home,  and  is  in  charge  of  a  ladv  well  equipped  for 
the  work,  whose  duty  it  is  to  go  out  into  the  different  homes  of  the 
Pennsylvania  farmers,  and  there  help  the  women  of  those  homes  to 
work  out  their  own  individual  problems  relative  to  the  life  on  these 
farms. 

There  is  at  present  before  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the 
entire  country  as  well,  a  serious  pi-oblem,  arising  out  of  the  high  cost 
ot  living.  Out  of  that  condition  has  come  the  necessity  for  co-opera- 
tion in  farming,  and  in  marketing  the  products  of  the  farm.  Can  you 
have  a  problem  that  appeals  so  entirely  to  all  classes?  When  "the 
farmers  of  Pennsylvania  learn,  as  learn  they  will  in  the  various 
schools  of  Pennsylvania,  they  will  learn  to  Avork  together  and  to  grow 
the  crops  best  adapted  to  their  soil  and  climatic  conditions  and  the 
market  demands  of  the  nearby  cities  of  this  great  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  then  we  will  have  near  these  great  market  centres 
storage  places  where  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  may  take  their 
products  and  have  them  properly  marketed.  To  this  end  we  have 
also  an  adviser  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after  the  possibility  of  co- 
operation in  the  various  communities. 

During  the  five  months  that  this  Bureau  has  been  in  existence, 
these  Advisers  have  made  2,5.55  visits  to  the  farms  of  Pennsylvania; 
they  have  been  busy  giving  advice  and  counsel  to  these  2,555  farmers 
on  the  individual  problems  that  confronted  them.  The  lady  engaged 
as  Adviser  in  Economics  has  been  called  on  by  home  clubs  and  civic 
clubs,  by  private  homes  and  schools.  This  lady,  Mrs.  Foulke,  has 
prepared  a  circular  on  "Water  Supply  and  Drainage  in  the  Farm 
Home,"  copies  of  which  are  now  here  for  distribution.  You  will  all 
want  one. 

My  friends,  I  have  already  talked  too  long,  but  my  heart  is  full 
of  this  work,  and  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  have  given  me,  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  new  vigor  and  courage  in  the  work 
by  their  hearty  co-operation.  Now,  my  friends,  the  discussion  is 
open,  and  let  every  one  ask  questions  and  take  part  in  this  short 
Institute  for  the  benefit  of  the  Institute  workers  and  Farm  Ad- 
visers. 

MR.  FENSTERMACHER:    Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  a  question 
relative  to  the  Farm  Advisers? 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:    Yes,  sir. 

MR.  FENSTERMACHER:  A  gentleman  in  my  section  is  talking 
of  irrigating  to  secure  a  definite  water  supply.  Can  he  get  advice  on 
that?     .  .  .  ; 
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DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  Yes;  on  this  line;  that  he  drop  us  a  card 
that  he  has  under  consideration  the  improvement  of  his  property 
by  insuring  a  definite  water  supply. 

'  We  had  the  promise  of  the  presence  of  Mt.  Ball,  who  is  doing  a 
like  work  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  but  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  be  here,  so  he  has  sent  a  representative  in  the  person  of  Miss 
Lippincott,  who  is  splendidly  equipped  and  highly  qualified  to  take 
his  place.  Will  the  young  lady  please  step  forward  and  talk  to  us 
for  a  little  while? 

Miss  Lippincott  spoke  as  follows: 

.        ADDRESS  OF  MISS  LIPPINCOTT 


Mr.  Ball  usually  does  the  talking  at  meetings  of  this  kind,  but  he 
is  unable  to  be  here.  I  was  very  much  interested  in  what  Mr.  Mar- 
tin said  regarding  the  proper  marketing  of  the  produce  of  the 
farmer.  When  T  took  this  position  last  June  under  Director  Cooke, 
he  said  he  would  be  very  thankful  if  I  could  do  one  thing,  and  that 
is,  trv  to  cut  down  the  cost  of  living.  That  is  a  big  program.  The 
first  thing  I  had  referred  over  to  me  was  the  supervision  of  the  mar- 
kets of  Philadelphia.  The  two  municipal  markets  need  attention; 
they  are  not  anything  to  be  proud  of,  but  until  councils  give  us 
money  to  do  something,  I  fear  we  will  have  to  be  satisfied.  The 
next  thing  was  the  establishment  of  markets  in  the  suburbs. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  now  is  to  establish  a  market  in  the  su- 
burbs to  which  the  farmer  can  ship  his  produce  direct  without  the 
intervention  of  a  middleman,  excepting  railroad  or  transportation 
facilities.  You  cannot  get  away  from  that  unless  you  are  within 
driving  distance.  And  that  is  what  I  am  working  for  at  present — 
to  reduce  the  transportation  of  produce  to  the  city.  My  idea  is  that 
the  farmer  put  his  produce  on  the  trolley  car  and  ship  it  into  the 
city,  and  then  have  a  proper  person  sell  it  for  him.  The  farmer  can- 
not be  a  specialist  in  selling  and  also  in  producing,  and  my  idea 
is  for  him  to  employ  a  person  at  a  living  salary,  and  as  a  further  in- 
ducement or  bait  add  a  commission.  I  have  in  mind  a  place  of  twelve 
stalls,  and  as  soon  as  I  can  get  the  farmers  to  send  in  their  stuff  there, 
it  will  be  established.  It  is  in  a  thickly  settled  part  of  the  com- 
munity, and  it  is  not  a  municipal  building,  so  we  will  not  have  to 
ask  councils  for  the  money.  When  I  get  several  farmers  to  try  out 
this  experiment — for  it  is  an  experiment,  and  we  do  not  know  how  it 
will  work  out— but  when  ten  or  twelve  farmers  come  to_  me  and_  ex- 
press their  willingness  to  co-operate,  we  will  establish  this  municipal 
market.  If  it  succeeds  others  will  be  established.  If  you  are  will- 
ing to  come  in  and  trv  it  and  put  up  with  the  hard  times  an  experi- 
ment always  calls  for,  it  will  be  the  beginning  of  the  solution  of  the 
market  problem. 

Another  thing  will  be  the  use  of  the  parcel  post.  Now  that  is  not 
any  more  of  a  solution  than  the  other,  but  it  is  a  beginning.  In  the 
recent  move  of  the  Postoffice  Department  regarding  the  distribution 
of  produce  through  the  parcel  post,  Philadelphia  was  left  out.  _  I 
was  sorrv  at  first,  but  I  am  rather  glad,  because  I  will  be  wiUing 
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to  play  the  part  of  the  postmaster  has  to  take  the  other  way,  and 
I  will  take  more  interest  in  seeing  you  are  protected  than  he  prob- 
ably would.  Now  I  am  willing  to  take  the  names  of  farmers  who  are 
willing  to- ship  by  parcel  post,  and  to  give  them  the  names  of  people, 
wlio  so  far  as  T  know,  are  thoroughly  reliable. 

Mr.  Anderson  has  kindly  made  niention  of  this  in  his  papfer,  the 
''Pennsylvania  Farmer,"  and  I  hope  the  farmers  will  come  forward 
and  show  that  they  are  willing  to  co-operate  with  this  new  munici- 
pal market  and  make  a  success  of  it.  ; 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  next  number  on  the  program  is  "The 
Relation  of  the  Grange  to  Farmers'  Institutes,"  by  E.  B.  Dorsett, 
of  Mansfield.  . 

Mr.  Dorsett  spoke  as  follows :  '    "      ^  ' 


'   THE  RELATION  OF  THE  GRANGE  TO  THE  FARMERS' 

INSTITUTE 


By  E.  B.  DORSETT  '  ' 

THE  GRANGE  AS  AN  ORGANIZATION 


■  In  order  that  we  may  have  a  better  understanding  of  the  obiects 
and  ])nnciples  of  the  Grange,  it  becomes  necessary  to  relate  some  of 
Its  early  history.  Like  all  organizations  that  have  moved  the  people 
ot  a  state  or  a  nation,  or  performed  a  work  that  has  brought  untold 
blessings  to  mankind,  it  has  a  history.  It  did  not  come  into  existence 
by  chance,  nor  did  it  spring  up,  as  a  mushroom,  over  night  •  but  it 
e-ame  as  a  ray  of  sunshine  out  of  the  darkened  clouds  that  hung  over 
this  country  during  the  Civil  War.  It  came  at  a  time  when  industry 
was  paralyzed,  our  fields  laid  waste,  our  buildings  burned  or  de- 
stroyed, and  agriculture  was  at  a  low  ebb.  It  came  as  though  in- 
spired of  God  and  guided  by  His  Providence. 

When  the  last  scene  of  that  great  drama  of  the  Civil  War  was 
being  enacted,  something  happened  which  led  to  the  organization  of 
the  Grange.  When  the  terms  of  peace  were  being  carried  out.  Grant 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  Lee  at  the  head 
of  the  Army  of  the  South.  According  to  the  terms  of  peace,  all  the 
munitions  of  war,  were  to  go  to  Grant,  the  victor.  Everything  had 
been  carried  out  to  the  letter,  except  the  distribution  of  the  horses 
When  these  were  reached,  Grant  hesitated  a  moment,  then,  turning 
to  Lee,  said:  "Tell  the  men  they  may  keep  their  horses;  they  will 
need  them  m  their  spring's  work."  Out  of  the  sentiment  expressed 
m  those  words,  grew  the  Grange. 

After  the  armies  had  disbanded,  and  the  men  had  returned  to  the 
places  they  once  called  home,  President  Johnson  began  his  great 
work  of  Reconstruction  of  the  States.  During  four  years  of  strife 
feelings  of  the  bitterest  enmity  had  been  engendered.  Often  brother 
had  been  arrayed  against  brother,  father  against  son,  and  now  that 
the  war  was  over,  the  bitterness  and  enmity  remained.  President 
Johnson  soon  saW  that  if  he  was  to  make  this  one  country  one  in 
whitli  but  one  flkg,  and  that  "Old  Glory"  should  be  recognized,  he 
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must  do  something  to  bring  those  "Boys  in  Blue"  and  the  "Boys  in 
Gray"  into  a  closer  brotherhood.  With  this  thought  in  mind,  he 
called  into  his  office  a  young  man,  employed  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  by  the  name  of  O.  H.  Kelley,  and  informed  him  that  he 
had  been  commissioned  to  go  into  the  South  and  study  agricultural 
conditions.  He  was  instructed  to  visit  the  farms,  the  homes,  and 
make  careful  note  of  what  he  saw,  and  report  the  same  at  Wash- 
ington. 

In  obedience  to  his  instructions,  he  was  traveling  along  a  Southern 
road  one  morning  when  he  came  to  a  beautiful  farm  house,  one  that 
had  escaped  the  ravages  of  war.  In  the  yard  in  front  of  the  house 
was  a  typical  specimen  of  Southern  manhood.  He  was  so  impressed 
by  the  imposing  structure  of  the  building  and  the  manly  appearance 
of  the  man  in  the  yard  in  front  of  the  building,  that  he  approached 
the  gate  and  said' "Good  morning,  sir."  The  luan  looked  up  and 
saw  at  once  that  his  visitor  was  from  the  North  and  turned  his  head 
and  refused  to  return  the  salutation.  The  young  man  was  deter- 
mined to  know  the  reason,  so  he  pressed  still  farther  forward  and 
said,  "Sir,  do  you  mind  telling  me  why  you  refuse  to  speak  to  me?" 
Again  the  man  looked  up  and  said,  "Certainly  not;  my  father  was 
killed  by  a  Northerner  and  I  made  a  solemn  vow  to  God  that  no 
Northerner  should  ever  cross  my  threshold."  He  then  glanced  at  a 
charm  that  hnng  from  the  watch  chain  of  the  young  man.  On  the 
charm  he  saw  an  emblem  which  instantly  brought  to  his  mind  a  cer- 
tain pledge  that  both  had  taken,  though  separated  by  many,  many 
miles.  He  hesitated  a  moment,  then  approaching  the  gate,  swung  it 
wide  open,  and  extending  his  hand  said,  "Come  in  and  welcome, 
brother."  Then  and  there,  at  the  little  farm  yard  in  the  sunny  South- 
land, the  Grange  was  born. 

Time  and  space  will  not  permit  me  to  give  a  complete  history  of 
the  Order  under  discussion.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  its  cornerstone  is 
fraternity.  Its  object  is  to  develop  a  higher  type  of  manhood  and 
womanhood  among  ourselves.  Its  principles  are  heaven-born — as 
broad  as  the  universe,  as  high  as  the  heavens,  and  as  deep  as  the 
ocean.  It  is  non-sectarian,  non-political,  and  seeks  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number.  Such,  in  brief,  is  the  history  and  character 
of  the  order,  whose  relationship  with  the  Farmers'  Institute  I  am 
asked  to  define:  "Education  of  the  Farmer  One  of  the  Chief  Objects 
of  the  Grange." 

The  Grange  being  a  farmers'  organization,  it  has  always  been  in- 
terested in  the  education  of  the  farmer,  and  more  especially  in  that 
which  pertains  to  agriculture.  Since  the  organization  of  the  Grange, 
more  real  progress  has  been  made  in  agricultural  development  than 
had  been  made  during  a  period  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  pre- 
ceding its  birth.  In  "many  localities  high  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished, and  a  better  system  of  common  schools  has  been  fostered, 
while  within  the  Order,  a  knowledge  has  been  imparted  that  has 
gained  for  the  farmer  a  prominence  that  was  heretofore  unknown. 
Men  have  been  fitted  in  the  Grange  for  the  platform,  the  press,  the 
Assembly,  for  Congress  and  for  statesmen.  The  Grange  has  become 
the  Farmers'  High  School,  his  college,  and  his  university,  as  it  gives 
strength  and  culture  to  those  who  were  not  able  to  secure  it  else- 
where.   - .    ,     .' :  -  ^.  r-  ^. 
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NATIONAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  ESTABLISHED 

One  of  tlie  first  important  acts  of  legislation  secured  through  the 
influence  of  the  Grange  was  the  establishment  of  a  National  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  to  be  presided  over  by  a  Cabinet  officer,  known 
as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  first  resolution,  introduced  by 
M.  D.  Davies,  of  Kentucky,  was  passed  at  the  session  of  the  National 
Grange  held  at  Chicago,  111.,  in  ISTfi,  and  reads  as  follows: 

"Eesolved,  That  American  agriculturists  demand  that  they  shall 
be  recognized  as  a  real  factor  in  this  government  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  to  be  presided  over  by  a  Cabinet 
officer,  who  shall  organize  the  same  on  a  plan  to  be  devised  by  the 
wisdom  of  Congress,  which  shall  embrace,  to  the  fullest,  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  20,000,000  of  the  people,  and  whose  counsel  and 
advice  shall  have  due  weight  according  to  the  same,  on  matters  af- 
fecting the  agricultural  people,  and,  also,  our  public  aifairs  gen- 
erally." 

Similar  resolutions  were  adopted  by  succeeding  sessions  of  the 
National  Grange,  and  committees  were  appointed  to  see  that  the 
desired  legislation  was  enacted.  Much  opposition  to  the  resolution 
soon  developed  in  Congress,  and  the  fight  was  a  long  and  bitter  one. 
The  measure  was  opposed  because  it  was  said  to  be  "Legislation  for 
the  protection  of  special  interests.''  Others  said  "We  have  here  the 
spectacle  of  a  large  class  of  people,  already  strong  in  material  re- 
sources and  abundantly  able  to  protect  their  own  interests,  clamor- 
ing for  the  elevation  of  this  department  and  for  the  dispensing  of 
special  favors  to  them.  The  request  is  not  made  by  the  real  agri- 
culturists of  the  country,  nor  by  any  relatively  larger  number  of 
men  engao'ed  in  that  business  throughout  the  land."  It  was  called 
"an  illegitimate  child  of  the  Government."  In  reply  to  this  asser- 
tion. Congressman  Hatch  said,  "If  this  department  is  an  illegitimate 
child,  then  let  the  Forty-sixth  Concress  of  the  United  States  do  the 
gi'eatest  act  of  its  official  life  and  lesiitimize  this  child  of  Agricul- 
ture. Illegitimate!  If  it  be  so,  it  has  done  more  for  the  country 
than  any  other  child  born  to  it  since  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. It  is  the  foundation  of  our  wealth,  the  cornerstone  of  our  pros- 
perity, and  the  fruitful  source  from  which  we  derive  our  richest 
and  surest  revenues."  Time  and  space  will  not  permit  us  to  follow 
this  measure  through  its  entire  career,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that 
after  twelve  years  of  determined  opposition  by  its  enemies  in  Con- 
gress, it  became  a  law  in  18.S0.  and  for  the  first  time.  Agriculture 
was  recognized  as  a  profession  by  our  national  government.  I  have 
narrated  this  bit  of  Grange  history  because  of  its  close  relationship 
to  the  subject  under  disciission. 

About  the  time  that  the  fight  for  national  recognition  of  agri- 
cultural interests  began  in  Congress,  the  Bureau  of  Farmers'  Insti- 
tutes was  inaugurated  in  this  State.  This  was  due  largely  to  the 
influence  of  the  Grange,  both  State  and  National,  which  had  awak- 
ened in  the  farmers,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Grange,  a  desire  for  bet- 
ter agricultural  methods  and  some  practical  instruction  that  would 
be  of  assistance  to  them  in  their  farm  operations.  The  Grange  has 
been  the  pioneer  in  fostering  agricultural  education  and  in  impart- 
ing instruction  direct  to  the  farmers.  It  has  also  been  a  potent 
factor  in  securing  needed  appropriations  for  Institute  work,  and 
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for  our  own  State  College.  Wherever  it  has  shown  its  hand,  its 
influence  has  been  felt.  :No  other  organization  has  been  as  potential 
with  the  Legislature  in  securing  legislation  in  the  interest  of  agri- 
culture, as  the  Grange.  She  leads,  but  never  follows.  Her  motto 
is  -'Onward";  she  never  goes  backward. 

RELATIONSHIP  DEFINED 

While  the  Grange  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  Farmers'  Institute, 
nor  no  votes  in  its  management,  yet  she  wields  an  influence  that  is 
far-reaching.  The  relationship  of  the  Grange  to  the  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute is  not  unlike  that  of  the  Xormal  or  Training  School  to  the 
teacher.  She  recruits  the  ranks  of  the  Institute  Instructors  as  fast 
as  they  are  needed.  Look  over  the  list  of  instructors  engaged  at 
present,  and  you  will  find  that  fully  eighty  per  cent,  of  them  be- 
long to  tie  Grange;  and,  if  modesty  did  not  prevent,  I  would  add 
that  the  best  of  them,  all  belong.  Go  into  the  Grange  halls  scattered 
throughout  the  State,  and  there  you  will  find  young  men  and  women 
discussing  questions  pertaining  to  the  farm,  the  home,  the  school,  the 
State  and  the  Nation,  in  an  earnest  and  intelligent  manner.  There 
these  young  people  Avill  get  a  training  that  will  be  invaluable  to 
them  when  they  go  out  into  active  service  to  tell  others  of  their  suc- 
cesses and  their  failures.  They  may  not  be  able  to  express  their 
thoughts  with  the  same  accurate  grammatical  construction,  or  give 
the  same  rhetorical  expressions  as  the  college  trained  man  or  wo- 
man, but  they  usually  make  themselves  understood,  and  their  mes- 
sage is  generally  accepted.  Thus  these  two  great  agencies  for  pub- 
lic good" have  been,  and  are,  working  hand  in  hand  for  the  general 
welfare  of  the  people;  each  working  toward  the  same  end — that  of 
creating  a  permanent  Agriculture  and  establishing  a  higher  type 
of  citizenship  in  rural  communities. 

WORK  OF  THE  INSTRUCTOR 

The  work  of  the  Institute  Instructor  today  consists  not  merely 
in  imparting  knowledge  pertaining  to  agriculture,  but  must,  of 
necessity  consider  all  factors  that  enter  into  the  various  activities 
of  life.  "  I  know  that  this  is  contrary  to  the  general  belief  of  the 
people  at  large;  as  many  there  are  who  believe  that  all  the  Instruc- 
tor has  to  do  is  to  teach  the  farmer  how  to  produce  more  to  the 
acre.  Increased  production  is  one  thing,  and  getting  adequate  re- 
turns for  the  thing  produced,  is  quite  another.  Two  factors  which 
make  for  success  or  failure  on  the  farm  are  the  cost  of  production 
and  the  expense  of  distribution.  It  is  of  but  little  use  to  teach  the 
farmer  how  to  increase  his  production,  improve  his  flocks,  raise 
the  standard  of  his  herds  and  better  the  condition  of  his  orchards,  un- 
less the  additional  time,  labor  and  energy  expended  shall  bring  to 
him  and  his  family  increased  comforts  and  happiness. 

The  problem  for  the  instructor  is  how  to  raise  the  general  level 
of  the  farmer  and  his  family.  In  other  words,  we  must  attach  more 
importance  to  the  human  side  of  agricultural  progress,  and  this  will 
have  a  profound  effect  upon  the  work  of  all  the  agencies  for  agri- 
cultural education.  As  home  life  on  the  farm  is  of  greater  import- 
ance to  rural  happiness  and  contentment  than  the  production  of 
crops  and  stock,  it  becomes  necessary  that  we  should  teach  more 
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of  those  things  having  something  of  a  human  element  in  them; 
then  the  movement  will  gain  in  strength  and  favor.  The  work  of 
the  Institute  has  been  so  divided  that  where  two  evening's  sessions 
are  held,  one  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  school,  and  the  other  to  the 
home. 

EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS 

At  each  educational  session,  questions  pertaining  to  the  school 
and  the  education  of  the  farmer  and  his  children,  are  taken  up  and 
discussed  at  length.  Statistics  show  that  out  of  every  500  rural 
boys  and  girls,  only  one  ever  enters  an  agricultural  college.  Only 
five  in  every  one  hundred  rural  and  village  children  ever  reach  the 
high  school.  Furthermore,  taking  the  entire  number  of  boys  and 
girls  in  the  United  States,  only  six  per  cent,  ever  go  beyond  the 
elementary  schools.  Hence  ninety-four  out  of  every  one  hundred 
boys  and  girls  in  the  United  States  finish  their  education  with  the 
district  school.  This  means  that  a  large  army  of  boys  and  girls 
leave  the  school  each  year  at  the  tender  age  of  fourteen.  In  order 
that  the  great  army  of  boys  and  girls,  who  cannot  go  to  our  Agri- 
cultural College,  might  be  reached,  there  grew  up  an  insistent  de- 
mand, emanating  largely  through  the  influence  of  the  Grange  and 
the  Farmers'  Institute,  for  the  introduction  of  agricultural  instruc- 
tion in  our  rural  schools,  and  the  establishment  of  High  Schools 
where  such  instruction  might  be  pursued  at  greater  length,  thus 
keeping  the  boys  and  girls  in  school  for  a  longer  term  of  years.  The 
recent  acts  of  the  Legislature  pertaining  to  High  Schools,  Vocational 
Training,  and  Agricultural  Schools  or  Departments,  are  the  most 
far-reaching  of  any  ever  enacted.  Pennsylvania  now  has  a  school 
system,  and  a  set  of  school  laws  that  cannot  be  surpassed  by  any 
state  in  the  Union.  Every  school  board  in  the  State  should  take 
immediate  steps  to  establish  schools  and  courses  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Act,  thereby  giving  them  benefits  and  privileges 
granted  to  but  few  boys  and  girls  in  the  United  States. 

When  all  this  has  been  done,  when  agriculture  has  been,  and  is 
being  taught  in  all  our  rural  and  high  schools,  the  work  of  the  Insti- 
tute Instructor  will  riot  cease,  as  this  instruction  must  be  carried 
to  the  great  mass  of  farmers  in  order  that  they  may  put  into  prac- 
tice the  most  improved  methods  in  farming.  The  work  of  the 
Farmers'  Institute  is  a  vast  one,  and  its  possibilities,  and  money 
needed  to  carry  it  on,  are  so  great  as  to  make  the  teaching  of  agri- 
culture within  our  agricultural  colleges  almost  insignificent  in  com- 
parison, for  we  have  several  thousand  men  actually  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural work  on  our  farms  for  each  boy  that  is  being  taught  in  our 
own  State  College. 

THE  HOME 

No  session  of  the  Institute  creates  more  interest  or  is  productive 
of  more  good  than  the  one  pertaining  to  the  home.  The  immortal 
Grady  said,  "The  home  is  the  strength  of  the  American  Kepub- 
lic."  It  is  important  then  that  more  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  home,  and  all  that  pertains  to  the  home.  The  home  is  the 
source  of  all  that  is  good,  and  much  that  is  bad.  From  the  homes  of 
today  must  come  the  men  and  women  of  tomorrow.   Make  the  home 
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life  right  and  the  church  life  and  the  school  life  will  be  right,  and 
when  these  are  right,  any  State  or  Nation  has  a  citizenship  of  which 
it  may  justly  feel  proud.    -  .  ■  ■  ' 

,         .  ■  •  conclusion 

The  work  of  the  Grange  and  the  Institute  in  the  past  has  been 
pleasant  and  harmonious  and  I  trust  that  it  will  continue  to  be  so 
in  the  future.  While  each  has  a  specific  work  to  do,  yet  the  end 
sought  and  the  results  obtained,  are  in  the  main  identical.  I  should 
like  to  see  these  two  great  forces  for  human  betterment  bound  more 
closely  together.  I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  a  federation  of 
all  organizations  that  work  to  promote  the  human  welfare.  There 
should  be  no  working  at  cross-purposes,  nor  pulling  apart,  but  all 
should  work  hand  in  hand  in  building  up  strong  agricultural  com- 
munities and  in  establishing  a  permanent  agriculture. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  We  now  have  a  hundred  and  seventy  or  more 
Agricultural  Societies  scattered  throughout  the  counties  of  our 
State.  Now  the  question  is  how  we  may  best  secure  their  co-opera- 
tion, and  to  this  end  we  have  placed  on  the  program  Prof.  Frank- 
lin Menges,  of  York  county,  where  they  have  such  flourishing  societies, 
who  will  now  tell  us  "How  Can  County  Agricultural  Societies  Become 
More  Effective  in  Furthering  Farmers'  Institute  Work?"         .  : 

Prof.  Menges  spoke  as  follows:  ■  , 


HOW  CAN  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES  BECOME 
MORE  EFFECTIVE  IN  FURTHERING  FARMERS' 
INSTITUTE  WORK? 

By  PROF.  FRANKLIN  MENGES,  Yorfc,  Pa.   ,,.  ... 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  don't  know  how  long  I 
dare  talk — 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:    You  have  half  an  hour  until  noon  now. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  talk  on  this  subject ;  if  I  talk  too  long  you 
will  have  to  call  me  down. 

Pennsylvania  is  the  oldest  agricultural  state  in  the  Union,  with 
the  exception  of,  possibly,  Virginia,  and  the  oldest  county,  and 
county  organization  in  the  United  States  was  organized  in"  Penn- 
sylvania in  1787,  and  if  I  am  not  very  much  mistaken,  it  was  organ- 
ized in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  members  were  Quakers.  Now 
I  do  not  know  just  what  the  association  was;  Mrs.  Lyon  can  probably 
fell  you.  I  have  been  unable  to  get  very  much  of  its  early  history, 
but  it  is  the  oldest  county  organization  in  the  United  States.  The 
next  one  that  came  in,  I  am  not  sure  about,  but  suppose  it  was 
organized  in  Chester  county  sometime  during  1840,  and  from  that 
time  on  until  the  present  time  there  have  been  organized  through- 
out the  various  counties  of  the  State,  a  large  number  of  county  and 
township  agricultural  societies.  In  1852  the  first  Agricultural  Col- 
lege was  organized  in  Pennsylvania.    State  College  was  founded  at 
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that  time.  It  became  one  of  the  first  of  a  line  of  pioneer  agricul- 
tural colleges  in  the  nation,  and  during  that  decade  more  agricul- 
tural societies  were  organized  than  at  any  time  during  the  previous 
history  of  the  State.  And  now,  my  friends,  I  have  come  to  my 
own  time,  and  will  tell  you  what  has  been  done  in  that  time. 

■'  In  my  own  county  of  York,  the  first  agricultural  society  was  or- 
ganized in  1854.  The  purpose  was  to  encourage  competition  be- 
tween the  neighboring  farmers.  Now,  I  can't  talk  about  1854,  but  I 
know  that  my  father  was  one  of  the  competitors  in  a  plowing  con- 
test conducted  by  the  York  County  Agricultural  Society.  The  man 
who  could  strike  the  straightest  furrow  was  awarded  a  prize.  There 
was  quite  a  competition,  and  there  was  some  mighty  straight  plow- 
ing done.  They  could  beat  me  all  to  pieces,  and  I  suppose  the  rest 
of  you.  There  were  a  number  of  competitors,  and  the  award  was 
something  to  be  proud  of.  T  don't  think  my  father  got  the  first 
prize.  He  didn't;  he  got  the  second.  There  were  some  mighty 
straight  furrows  turned,  and  they  did  not  have  any  stake  to  go  by, 
either.  ■  ,  .;   ■  * 

Then  another  thing  they  did  was  to  bring  their  own  country 
horses  and  run  a  country  horse  race.  You  and  I  might  smile  at 
that,  but  do  you  know,  it  put  something  into  that  community  which 
has  been  building  up  to  the  present  time.  Now,  gentlemen,  where 
did  this  emanate?  Why,  from  the  farmers  themselves.  Down  around 
the  central  and  southern  parts  of  the  State — I  am  not  so  sure  about 
the  Northern  part — there  Avere  organized  the  first  agricultural  so- 
cieties. Mr.  Kodgers  could  refer  you  to  societies  that  have  been  in 
existence  for  forty  years— 

MR.  RODGERS:    Yes,  and  more.  '  ' 

PROF.  MENGES:  Yes,  and  more,  and  they  have  done  a  wonder- 
ful amount  of  good  and  have  been  successful.  That  competitive  idea 
between  the  various  farmers  of  the  county,  to  produce  the  various 
kinds  of  crops  and  exhibit  them  at  these  various  societies  and  or- 
ganizations, is  an  excellent  one.  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  there 
are  a  large  number  of  them  that  have  gone  all  to  pieces,  but  do  you 
know,  my  friends,  that  the}^  did  not  begin  to  go  to  pieces  until  about 
1886,  when  farm  products  became  so  cheap  that  emulation  was  not 
worth  while.  I  believe  I  could  bring  up  some  people  here  who 
could  testify  to  that  statement,  but  I  am  not  going  to  call  on  them. 
I  am  old  enough  to  know  some  of  that  myself.  Farm  organizations 
did  not  begin  to  go  to  pieces  until  farm  products  became  so  cheap 
that  emulation  was  not  worth  while.  Some  of  these  organizations 
owned  very  valuable  property.  I  am  not  here  to  exalt  York  county, 
but  do  you  know  what  the  property  of  the  York  County  Agricul- 
tural Society  is  worth  today?  A  million  dollars!  Every  acre  is 
worth  eight  hundred  dollars.  I  am  not  sure  what  the  Allentown 
property  is  worth —  . 

MR.  FENSTERMACHER  :    Five  million. 

PROF.  MENGES:    If  you  don't  mind,  I  don't  believe  you. 


MR.  WITTMAN:    It's  true. 
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PEOF.  MENGES:  Oh,  sure,  you'd  swear  to  anything  that  Fen- 
stermacher  said. 

A  Member:    And  that  is  a  reasonable  valuation  for  it. 

PROF.  MENGES:  T  don't  think  I'll  believe  you  fellows,  if  you 
don't  mind  my  saying  so.   But  to  go  back  to  my  subject: 

Another  thing  that  led  to  the  decline  of  these  organizations  is, 
another  set  of  fellows  got  hold  of  them.  I  am  not  here  to  hurt  any- 
body's feelings,  but  I  am  free  to  say  that  they  are  not  being  used 
for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended.  They  are  using  them 
for  the  purpose  of  making  out  of  them  a  horse  racing  concern. 

A  Member:    Autos  now. 

PROF.  MENGES:  Yes;  next  they'll  have  ti^'ing  machines.  Now, 
we  have  been  making  a  strong  effort  down  in  York  to  get  these 
organizations  back  to  the  standard  of  the  men  who  inspired  them. 
It  was  owned  and  controlled  by  the  farmers.  I  don't  know  that  that 
is  not  the  case  today,  because  we  are  still  exhibiting  our  products 
there;  but  I  have  been  clamoring  for  three  years  to  get  the  products 
of  the  Boys'  Corn  Club  entered  there,  and  I  am  still  knocking  for 
admission,  and  I  am  a  member  of  that  organization.  I  don't  know 
how  it  is  with  Mr.  Rodgers — you  won't  answer?  Well,  all  right.  We 
are  making  an  effort  to  get  these  organizations  to  do  what  they 
started  out  to  do, — 

MR.  SCHULTZ:    It's  a  pretty  hard  thing  to  get  them  out  of  it. 

PROF.  MENGES:  Yes,  and  I  don't  think  Montgomery  county 
would  get  out  of  it;  but  what  a  splendid  thing  that  would  be! 

Now,  vhat  did  that  bring  into  existence?  They  brought  into 
existence  the  State  Agricultural  Society.  The  people  who  were 
winners  in  these  contests  became  the  competitors  in  the  State  Fair. 
In  Pennsylvania  we  had  one  of  the  earliest  State  fairs  that  was 
organized  in  the  United  States.  It  has  fallen  to  pieces.  It  is  no 
longer  in  existence.  When  did  it  come  to  pieces?  From  1886  to 
1896,  when  competition  between  farmers  was  no  longer  a  paying 
proposition.  Now  what  are  we  doing?  At  the  present  time  we  are 
knocking  at  the  door  of  the  State  Legislature  to  give  us  funds  to 
establish  a  State  Fair,  and  we  have  the  anomalous  condition  of 
county  organizations  who  are  sending  committees  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, trying  to  prevent  them  from  establishing  a  State  Fair.  Do 
you  know  that,  my  friends;  do  you  know  that  you  are  hitting  some- 
body ? 

MR.  WITTMAN:    Not  Allentown. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  Don't  you  worry;  you  go  aliead;  we 
need  a  State  Fair.  • 

PROF.  MENGES:    I  am  not  worrying.  .  ' 

MR.  MESSINGER:    It  must  come  from  York.  - 

PROF.  MENGES:  They  are  not  all  competing,  these  fellows.  I 
know  some  of  them. 
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Now,  what  do  we  want  today?  We  want  the  same  condition  that 
we  had  up  to  1890 — that  the  winners  in  the  county  competitions 
shall  be  competitors  in  the  "State  contest.  So  you  see  that  is  one 
of  the  things  that  should  be  done.  Why,  we  need  these  things  to  en- 
force what  we  teach  at  the  Farmers'  Institutes.  We  try  to  inculcate 
the  idea  of  producing  superior  crops  and  cultivating  increased  acre- 
age, of  a  better  grade  of  livestock;  and  let  our  farmers  see  that  they 
have  a  county  organization  where  these  products  of  the  soil,  and 
this  livestock  can  be  taken  and  exhibited,  and  that  the  winner  there 
can  exhibit  at  a  State  Fair,  aiid  they  will  at  once  begin  to  com- 
pete, and  to  advertise  their  particular  product  and  community — 
and  you  know  the  American  people  are  some  advertisers.  Now  let 
a  man  produce  either  the  products  of  the  soil  or  livestock,  and  then 
exhibit  them  first  at  the  county  fair,  then  at  the  State  Fair,  and 
by  and  by  to  the  nation,  and  you  cannot  reach  the  farmers  of  he 
country  any  better  than  just  in  his  way.  Let  them  apply  what  has 
been  taught  them  by  the  Farmers'  Institutes,  and  exhibit  their 
products,  and  see  what  the  result  will  be. 

My  friends,  I  am  not  here  to  make  a  political  speech  or  to  estab- 
lish a  State  Fair,  but  you  will  notice  my  opinion  on  the  matter. 

And  now  what  follows?  I  believe  in  going  a  little  further  and 
in  township  organization.  I  believe  the  township  should  be  a  unit. 
Let  me  say  again,  in  my  own  county— and  T  must  go  to  my  own  coun- 
ty because  I  know  more  about  it  than  I  do  about  any  other  county — 
let  me  say  again  about  York  county,  that  at  the  present  time  there 
are  a  number  of  organizations  of  this  kind.  We  began  at  Fawn 
Grove,  with  Mr.  Anderson  as  one  of  the  directors.  Then  came  New 
Freedom,  Stewartstown,  Loganville  and  Red  Lion,  Dillsburg,  Dover, 
and  this  year  we  are  going  to  have  an  agricultural  exhibition  in  every 
one  of  these  townships  in  York  county.  Now,  my  friends,  when  you 
have  the  townships  organized,  and  have  township  exhibits,  then  let 
the  winners  exhibit  at  the  county  exhibit,  and  the  winners  in  the 
county  exhibit,  show  their  produce  and  stock  at  the  State  exhibit, 
and  when  you  have  these  exhibits  correlated,  you  will  see  what  they 
will  do.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  interest  that  will  be  aroused  let 
me  tell  you  that  there  were  twelve  hundred  in  one  afternoon's  ses- 
sion of  Institute  at  Red  Lion — 

MR.  ZELLERS:  More  than  that;  I  was  there;  and  I  was  talking 
to  the  County  Institute  Manager  this  morning,  and  he  said  there 
were  more  there  than  at  this  meeting  now.  The  Opera  House  holds 
a  little  over  thirteen  hundred  and  we  had  an  overflow  meeting. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  The  attendance  was  fourteen  hundred— 
a  little  over. 

PROF.  MENGES:  I  wanted  to  be  on  the  safe  side;  I  stopped 
lying  long  ago. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:    Don't  tell  them  you  never  lied. 

PROF.  MENGES:  They  would  not  believe  me  if  I  did.  Now,  why 
this  large  meeting?  Because  of  organization.  That  brought  them 
out.  Why,  they  offered  prizes  for  the  corn  that  was  raised  in  that 
community — prizes  for  the  potatoes.    Dorsett  was  there,  and  T  sup- 
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pose  these  two  men  were  the  judges;  I  don't  know.  Now,  my  friends 
this  brought  these  people  to  the  Institute,  and  it  showed  what  the 
Institute  can  do  for  the  farmer.  What  is  the  Farmers'  Institute? 
Why,  my  friends,  it  is  a  phitform  upon  which  is  advocated  an  ad- 
vanced agriculture.  I  don't  know  whether  you  like  this  or  not, 
but  when  the  Lord  came  into  the  world.  He  sent  His  forerunner, 
John,  to  go  on  the  platform  and  tell  the  peo])le  what  unmitigated 
sinners  thev  were;  and  when  the  Lord  came,  He  Himself,  used  the 
platform.  I  like  to  stand  in  with  the  newspapers;  they  tell  some 
things  we  dare  not  say,  but  we  get  them  published  anyhow.  I  like 
the  newspapermen ;  we  do  not  always  say  the  things  we  want  to  say, 
but  they  pul)lish  them  anyhow,  and  they  publish  all  about  the  Farm- 
ers' Institutes.  The  Farmers'  Institute  is  one  of  the  latest  methods 
of  imparting  instruction,  one  of  the  modern  schools,  and  I  believe 
it  will  be  one  of  the  most  beneficial  that  has  ever  been  known.  The 
Farmers'  Institute  and  tlie  County  and  State  organizations  can  be- 
come of  the  greatest  assistance  to  the  forces  that  are  spending  the 
propaganda  of  an  advanced  agriculture. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  Now,  my  friends,  I  have  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Smith,  whose  name  appears  on  the  program.  He  is  unable  to 
be  here,  so  we  have  reached  the  end  of  the  morning  program.  Tliis 
afternoon  at  fifteen  minutes  to  four  o'clock  we  will  leave  here  as  the 
guests  of  the  trolley  company,  who  will  give  us  a  trip  through  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  parts  of  this  State,  to  the  Delaware  Water 
Gap  and  back  again.  In  order  to  be  able  to  adjourn  at  that  time,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  us  to  be  here  promptly  at  half-past  one. 

W^hen  you  leaVe  the  hotel  to  go  to  your  homes,  please  do  not  for- 
get to  ask  the  clerk  for  a  receipted  bill.  You  have  heard  something 
of  our  Auditor  General  within  the  last  few  days;  he  requires  us  to 
furnish  these  receipts,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  actual  rail- 
road fare  and  the  number  of  miles  covered.  Do  not  neglect  this,  in 
returning  your  vouchers,  in  order  that  we  may  keep  our  accounts 
straight  and  get  the  vouchers  off  promptly. 

Just  another  thing:  I  am  informed  that  the  Resolutions  Commit- 
tee is  ready  to  report;  T  don't  know  whether  these  resolutions  will 
require  discussion  or  not,  but  I  would  suggest  that  we  hear  the  re- 
port now,  and  have  the  discussion  the  first  thing  this  afternoon.  It 
v.'ill  require  but  a  few  minutes. 

The  resolutions  were  thereupon  read  by  Mr.  Kester,  as  follows: 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 


The  Committee  on  Resolutions  appointed  by  Director  Martin  begs 
leave  to  present  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the  Farmers'  Normal  Institute, 
do  hereby  express  our  hearty  appreciation  and  extend  our  sincere 
thanks  to  all  those  who  have  made  our  visit  to  Stroudsburg  so  pleas- 
ant. 

To  the  Board  of  Court  Commissioners  of  Monroe  county  for  the 
use  of  the  up-to-date  Court  House  where  we  held  our  sessions. 
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To  Hon.  Chas.  B.  Staples  and  Burgess  C.  L.  Edinger  for  their 
kind  words  of  welcome. 

To  P.  S.  Brong,  the  local  Chairman,  who  so  successfully  arranged 
for  tlie  meetings. 

To  the  Industrial  Club  for  the  splendid  receptions  and  entertain- 
ment provided.  We  earnestly  feel  that  an  organization  of  this  kind 
should  have  the  siipport  of  every  citizen  of  this  commuuit^^  for  it  is 
a  factor  for  good  and  the  advancement  of  any  borough. 

To  the  newspapers  and  their  clever  corps  of  men,  we  are  especially 
indebted  for  tlie  extensive  accounts  of  the  meetings.  Their  loyal 
support  in  helping  to  spread  the  gospel  of  agriculture  in  Pennsyl- 
vania cannot  help  but  be  appreciated. 

Whereas,  Believing  that  the  growing  popularity  of  the  work  of  the 
Farmers'  Institute  is  evinced  by  the  increased  attendance  and  the 
lively  interest  shown  by  farmers,  and  also  by  the  annual  increase 
in  the  number  of  requests  made  for  such  meetings;  that  the  great 
number  of  requests  made  for  the  services  of  the  Farm  Advisers  and 
their  kind  recep+ion  on  the  part  of  the  farmers,  evinces  the  good 
work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  body,  composed  of  members  of  the  State  BoaT-d 
of  Agriculture,  Institute  workers  and  Farm  Advisers,  hereby  ex- 
presses its  appreciation  of  the  untiring  zeal  and  efficient  mnnascement 
of  Hon.  A.  L.  Martin,  Director  of  Institutes,  whose  efforts  are  laro-ely 
responsible  for  the  development  of  the  institute  work  in  this  State. 

Whereas..  In  the  death  of  -Tephtha  H.  Peachv,  of  Mifflin  county, 
this  bodv  has  lost  a  valued  and  useful  member,  and  each  one  a  loval 
friend.  We  appreciate  his  earnes^^  work  in  the  cause  of  asrriculture 
and  the  advancement  of  human  welfare.  We  have  enioyed  his  genial 
comradeship  and  have  benefited  bv  the  example  of  his  sterling  man- 
hood—as a  speaker,  friend  and  ledslator  lie  stood  for  liigh  ideals  and 
for  the  common  betterment.    Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  by  the  adoption  of  this  expression,  we  sienify  our 
endeavor  to  convey  our  personal  and  collective  sense  of  loss  by  his 
removal. 

Resolved,  That  we  have  these  resolutions  recorded  in  the  minutes 
of  this  convention,  and  also  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  the  bereaved 
family. 

R.  P.  KESTER, 
.  G.  F.  BARNES, 

M.  E.  CONARD, 
-  A.  T.  CRITTENDEN, 

•  H.  M.  GOODERHAM, 

S.  C.  GEORGE, 

Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  You  have  all  heard  these  resolutions.  Any 
remarks? 

PROF  MENGES:    I  move  they  be  adopted. 
This  motion  was  properly  seconded. 


The  CHAIRMAN:    If  you  have  any  remarks,  now  is  the  time. 
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PROF.  MENGES:  T  don't  like  to  let  the  opportunity  pass  with- 
out saying  a  word  about  our  friend  Peacliey.  I  conducted  a  number 
of  Institutes  in  his  county  last  winter,  and  he  was  always  there, . 
as  a  member  of  the  Institute,  taking  part  in  the  discussions  and  urg- 
ing others  to  do  so.  He  was  a  loyal  friend  to  the  farmer,  and  a 
loyal  friend  to  the  Farmers'  Institute,  and  he  loyally  represented 
them  in  the  Legislature.  Those  of  you  ^iio  are  familiar  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  last  Legislature  know  that  he  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  legislation  that  was  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer. 
He  was  on  the  Agricultural  Committee  in  the  House,  and  it  was 
largely  through  his  efforts  that  the  amount  asked  for  by  our  last 
Normal  Institute,  which  was  held  at  Washington,  was  granted.  I 
know  verv  well  that  Mr.  Peachey  saved  the  day  not  only  in  the 
House,  but  in  the  Senate  as  well.  The  Committee  in  the  Senate  was 
not  kindly  disposed  to  grant  the  amount  asked  for  by  the  Normal 
Institute,  but  Mr.  Peachey  met  with  them,  and  I  believe  it  was 
largely  through  his  efforts  that  the  amount  asked  for  by  the  Normal 
Institute  at  Washington  was  granted.  I  say  he  was  loyal  to  our 
cause,  and  we  lost  a  staunch  friend  and  supporter  when  we  lost 
Mr.  Peachey. 

MR.  BARNES :  I  want  to  say  in  reference  to  Mr.  Peachey,  that  he 
attended  the  first  Institute  I  ever  conducted  in  my  county,  and  he 
was  there  a  number  of  times  afterwards,  and  was  just  as  heartily 
welcomed  the  last  time  as  he  was  the  first  time  he  was  there.  He 
attended  the  last  one  at  Dillsburg  just  three  or  four  weeks  before 
his  death.  He  toured  York  county  four  times  in  Institute  work, 
and  made  friends  of  all  the  farmers  he  came  in  contact  with,  and 
every  farmer  in  York  counts'-  will  heartily  regret  the  loss  we  sus- 
tained. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  The  taking  away  of  our  friend  Peachey 
fills  me  with  thoughts  of  sadness  that  language  fails  to  utter.  I 
believe  there  was  no  one  of  the  Institute  workers  in  whom  I  reposed 
more  confidence  than  I  did  in  our  friend  Peachey.  For  eight  years 
he  had  charge  of  one  of  our  Institute  sections.  This  brought  me  into 
very  close  contact  with  the  man.  He  was  a  man — I  mean  in  the 
broad  sense  of  the  word — in  all  that  constitutes  that  term.  His 
many  qualities,  sterling  qualities,  held  up  a  high  ideal  of  manhood. 
Unassuming,  unpretentious,  conscientious,  pleasant,  he  had  the  re- 
spect of  all  his  neig*hbors  and  of  the  people  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact;  he  was  the  head  of  a  household  that  stood  out  in  his  own 
community  as  a  beacon  light  pointing  to  high  things.  We  can  sit, 
and  think  and  reflect,  but  we  cannot  say  more.  The  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute has  lost  a  good  friend  and  worker  whose  place  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  fill.  The  community  in  which  he  lived  has  lost  a  staunch 
citizen;  the  wife,  in  her  widowhood  will  always  be  remembered  with 
sympathetic  and  tender  feelings,  and  when  we  have  filled  our  part 
in  life  as  well  as  he  filled  his.  and  our  times  to  cross  that  dark  river, 
we  hope  to  greet  him  among  our  friends  over  there. 

MR.  JOEL  A.  HERR:  My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Peachey  has 
been  for  a  good  long  period,  and  I  can  only  say  that  besides  the 
qualities  of  heart  and  mind  that  you  have  mentioned,  there  is  one 
quality  that  stands  out  prominently  in  every  great  man,  no  matter 
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what  his  other  qualities  may  be,  and  that  is  his  integrity.  We  admire 
a  man  for  his  other  good  qualities,  but  we  believe  him  for  his  in- 
tegrity, and  every  one  who  came  in  contact  with  Mr.  Peachey,  be- 
lieved at  once  in  his  integrity — and  after  all,  that  is  all  there  is  to 
this  life.    T  love  to  think  of  him  and  to  remember  him. 

DIEECTOR  MARTIN:  Any  further  remarks?  If  not,  we  will 
stand  adjourned  until  1.30  this  afternoon. 


'  Thursday,  May  28,  1914,  1.30  P.  M. 

Director  Martin  in  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  meeting  will  please  come  to  order,  and 
we  will  proceed  with  the  program  without  any  further  preliminaries. 
Mr.  R.  .J.  Weld,  who  was  to  have  been  the  first  speaker  this  after- 
noon, is  unable  to  be  present  with  us  because  of  illness.  I  will  ask 
Dr.  Conard  to  take  up  his  subject:  "The  Movable  School:  What 
Topics,  and  How  Same  Can  Be  Best  Divided  in  Order  to  Meet  Local 
Conditions,"  and  give  us  at  least  an  outline  of  it  in  order  that  we 
may  open  the  discussion. 

Dr.  Conard  spoke  as  follows: 


THE  MOVABLE  SCHOOL:  WHAT  TOPICS,  AND  HOW  SAME 
CAN  BE  BEST  DIVIDED  TO  MEET  LOCAL  CONDITIONS 


DR.  M.  E.  CONARD,  Westgrove,  Pa. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  didn't  know  I  was  to  be  called  on  to 
speak  on  this  subject,  and  I  hardly  know  just  how  to  present  it,  al- 
though Mr.  Weld  and  I  have  talked  it  over  a  great  many  times.  I 
know  that  he  had  a  better  report  formulated  for  presentation  here, 
on  such  changes  as  might  suggest  themselves  as  being  desirable,  than 
I  can  give  you.  These  schools  have  been  in  service  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  there  is  an  increased 
demand  for  them.    Am  I  right? 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:    Nearly  double. 

DR.  CONARD:  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  better  procedure  to 
discuss  special  topics  a  little  more  thoroughly  than  can  be  done  in 
the  Institute.  At  a  regular  two  day  session  of  the  Institute  there 
are  certain  things  that  the  community  wants  discussed — corn-grow- 
ing, stock  breeding,  or  some  particular  thing,  and  it  seems  impossible 
to  completely  cover  the  subject  in  the  time  allotted  to  it.  If,  how- 
ever, a  man  from  the  Department  of  Horticulture  could  go  on  in 
advance  and  talk  to  them  for  two  days,  and  then  the  dairyman  fol- 
low for  another  two,  these  subjects,  or  any  others  that  the  com- 
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munity  might  want,  in  the  same  manner,  could  be  discussed  in  de- 
tail We  sometimes  find  ourselves  cast  on  dry  land,  where  we  can- 
not do  much  good,  because  the  community  is  not  interested  in  our 
particular  subject.    Is  that  so,  Wittman? 

MR.  WITTMAN:    No;  I  can't  say  that  I  find  it  so. 

DR.  CONARD:  Well,  perhaps  that  is  not  so  in  poultry,  but  it 
is  so  in  dairying,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  create  an  in- 
terest in  dairying  where  it  is  not  a  logical  thing  to  discuss.  We 
have  felt,  at  times,  that  it  might  be  advisable  for  the  school  crops 
to  be  divided,  so  that  the  dairy  end  of  it  could  go  into  the  dairy 
district,  and  another  end  of  it  into  some  other  district  in  the  same 
manner ;  or  at  least  have  the  two  follow  each  other  up,  so  that  there 
might  be  time  to  discuss  the  subject  in  detail,  but  we  feel  that  it 
might  be  better  to  send  each  interest  where  they  are  called  for.  The 
subjects  to  be  discussed  would  have  to  be  regulated  somewhat  by 
the  community.  The  dairy  people  might  discuss  butter-making  or 
milk  shipping,  as  to  locality.  If  they  were  away  from  a  railroad 
where  they,  have  no  facilities  for  shipping  their  milk,  it  would  be  a 
mere  matter  of  turning  it  into  stock  raising;  where  they  have  good 
shipping  facilities,  it  would  be  more  logical  to  discuss  it  from  the 
rnilk  shippers'  standpoint.  Each  department  could  be  conducted 
along  the  same  end.  I  don't  know;  I  think  I  would  suggest,  per- 
haps— Mr.  Martin  only  spoke  to  me  about  two  minutes  ago,  and  I 
have  not  had  time  to  get  this  thing  in  my  mind  yet— but  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  production  of  beef  might  be  taken  up  in  the  butter 
district,  or  where  milk-producing  does  not  interfere.  There  are  sec- 
tions were  the  people  would  like  to  ship  their  milk  away,  but  it  is 
too  expensive,  or  it  depends  upon  the  women;  in  such  communities 
beef  production  might  be  an  advantage,  and  I  suppose  a  good  stock- 
man coukl  be  placed  on  the  list.  Two  days  seems  like  a  long  time 
to  devote  to  one  subject,  but  when  we  get  at  it,  it  seems  too  short. 
We  have  sometimes  discussed  taking  two  days  at  one  point,  and 
then  taking  tbe  other  three  days  in  another  part  of  the  same  com- 
munity and  finish  up. 

I  think  I  have  about  gotten  to  the  point  where  I  have  nothing 
more  to  say  on  the  subject. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  You  have  opened  the  discussion,  and  it  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  County  Chairmen  who  want  this  Movable 
School  of  Dairy,  Horticulture  and  Poultry,  to  decide  whether  they 
want  it  divided  into  sections,  as  has  been  suggested,  sending  the 
dairymen  to  the  dairy  sections,  and  the  horticultural  men  to  the 
horticultural  sections.  However,  while  there  may  be  some  sections 
that  would  be  interested  in  horticulture  exclusively,  or  in  dairying 
exclusively.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  section  where  they  are  not  in- 
terested in  poultry — especially  the  ladies — and  where  would  the 
poultry  come  in  if  it  were  not  for  the  ladies  who  care  for  it  and  feed 
it  and  gather  and  market  the  eggs?  We  want  to  extend  the  work  of 
dairying,  of  butter-making,  of  cheese-making,  of  testing  the  cows, 
and  forming  associations  for  that  purpose.  Not  all  the  sections  are 
ready  for  that,  but  I  believe  all  the  sections  are  ready  for  horticul- 
ture and  poultry.  I  want  to  hear  from  you  men  now,  out  on  the 
farms.  I  want  to  get  your  views  on  that  matter ;  if  you  would  prefer 
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to  have  two  or  three  consecutive  days  devoted  to  dairy  work,  I 
want  you  to  say  so.  If  you  believe  it  will  be  better  to  continue  as  we 
have  done,  I  would  like  you  to  express  yourselves  to  that  end,  so 
that  we  may  know  what  is  best  to  be  done. 

MR.  BILLINGS:  I  think  you  have  opened  up  a  subject  that  is 
of  great  interest  in  our  count5^  Our  county  is  divided  regarding  that 
work.  In  the  central  and  southern  portions  of  it  we  have  dairying, 
and  in  the  back  portion  of  it,  dairying  and  horticulture,  and  I 
think  we  could  get  better  results  by  dividing  the  force  as  has  been 
suggested. 

DR.  CONARD:    How  many  days? 

MR.  BILLINGS:  Well,  I  think  about  two  days  of  good,  solid 
work  would  get  better  results  than  any  other  way.  With  two  days  of 
five  sessions,'  devoted  to  the  one  subject,  I  think  we  could  get  better 
results  than  any  other  way. 

MR.  FENSTERMACHER:  If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Lehigh  county  need,  it  is  instruction  in  sanitary  dairying; 
the  old  saying  has  it  that  "you  can  lead  a  horse  down  to  the  brink, 
but  you  cannot  make  him  drink,"  and  you  can  get  them  out  for  hor- 
ticuiture  or  poultry  or  potato  growing,  but  when  it  comes  to  dairy- 
ing, they  won't  come  out.  I  am  not  talking  of  producing  certified 
milk,  but  of  plain,  ordinary  dairying,  and  if  some  one  went  out  to 
their  houses  and  taught  them,— taught  them  how  to  produce  just 
sanitary  milk — we  might  create  an  interest  in  dairying. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:    Ask  Billings  how  he  does  it. 

MR.  BILLINGS:  Well,  I  think  Dr.  Conard  has  shown  us  how, 
and  we  are  now  getting  down  to  where  the  people  want  the  Bab- 
cock  test.  Now,  my  work  as  a  milk  inspector  does  not  take  me  into 
the  sanitary  part  of  the  milk  supply.  It  is  only  on  butterfat,  color- 
ing, etc.  In  my  section  the  milk  does  not  always  come  up  to  the 
butterfat  standard,  but  tliis  is  not  surprising  when  you  realize  that 
the  price  has  to  come  out  of  the  farmer.  Get  a  standard,  and  then 
hold  the  producer  up  to  that,  and  you  will  get  better  results  than 
by  compelling  him  to  have  a  fine  cement  barn,  whitewashed,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  You  can  put  a  dirty  man  in  a  clean  bam,  and 
he  will  produce  dirty  milk.  Now,  I  believe  that  we  are  getting  ready 
for  better  cows,  better  bilk,  and  butter  supplies  to  the  consumer  in 
general. 

MR.  J.  ALDUS  HERR:  I  think  one  reason  why  the  farming  com- 
munities do  not  take  better  care  of  the  milk  is  because  the  con- 
sumer has  not  been  educated  into  paying  the  price  for  it;  they  don't 
want  to  pay  more  for  a  better  article  than  for  a  poor  one.  Within 
a  radius  of  two  miles  from  me,  a  dozen  persons  have  gone  out  of 
the  dairy  business  in  the  past  few  years,  because  the  Board  of  Health 
of  Lancaster  are  asking  certain  conditions  that  the  dairymin  can- 
not comply  with.  There  is  a  dairy  station  being  erected  and  milk 
shipped  to' Philadelphia,  because  they  can  get  a  better  return  for  less 
labor  and  less  expense.  Now,  there  is  no  use  talking;  you  cannot 
expect  to  buy  diamonds  for  the  same  price  you  pay  for  silver. 

MR.  FENSTERMACHER:  Who  is  going  to  educate  the  consumer? 
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DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  Just  a  word  as  to  Lehigh  county,  and 
other  counties  of  the  same  kind.  I  believe  that  Lehigh  county  is  a 
pretty  good  mission  field.  I  want  to  say  to  the  County  Chairmen, 
tliat  if  they  will  get  up  a  list  of  ten  bona  fide  farmers  who  want  a 
dairy  school  exclusively,  we  will  supply  one.  We  are  not  looking 
for  large  amounts,  but  if  you  will  supply  us  with  ten  names,  we  will 
see  that  you  get  a  school. 

MR.  BILLINGS:    Do  you  mean  that  for  your  Institute  workers? 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  I  mean  that  for  any  section  that  can  pro- 
duce ten  farmers  that  want  to  study  dairying  exclusively. 

DR.  CONARD:  Mr.  Billings  spoke  of  establishing  a  standard  for 
milk  and  making  the  producer  live  up  to  it,  and  Mr.  Herr  referred  to 
the  fact  that  the  Lancaster  dairymen  were  preparing  to  ship  milk 
into  Philadelphia,  because  the  requirements  are  less  than  at  Lan- 
caster. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Philadelphia  people  know  less  about 
the  X)roduction  of  milk  than  the  Lancaster  people  do,  and  they  are 
paying  the  same  price  for  poor  milk  as  they  are  for  good.  Unfor- 
tunately, certified  milk  does  not  pay.  If  the  producer  is  witliin 
reach  of  a  good  market  with  it,  he  may  make  a  little  money  but 
not  much,  and  if  he  cannot  reach  a  good  market  with  very  little 
expense,  it  will  not  pay  him  at  all.  But  one  way  of  establishing  a 
standard,  is  by  getting  the  consumer  to  ask  for  it.  It  will  not  benefit 
the  farmer,  but  it  will  benefit  the  consumer.  The  milk  that  goes  into 
the  city  of  Philadelphia — less  than  half  a  pint  of  it  for  each  con- 
sumer— ^is  much  of  it  dirty  milk,  with  the  flavor  of  the  barnyard,  and 
those  people,  half  of  them  at  least,  think  the  flavor  of  the  barnyard 
is  what  makes  the  milk  palatable.  They  are  not  taught  any  better; 
and  it  is  here  where  the  Board  of  Health  should  step  in.  Out  in 
Oil  City,  a  few  years  ago,  the  milk  supply  w^as  inspected  very 
closely — I  did  it  myself.  The  board  of  health  worked  in  connection 
with  the  State  Livestock  Sanitary  Board,  and  they  established  a 
standard,  and  had  a  score  card,  and  no  milk  Avas  allowed  to  come 
into  the  city  which  fell  l)elow  that  score.  As  a  result  of  this,  the 
milk  supply  of  Oil  City  was  made  about  50  per  cent,  or  60  per  cent, 
better  than  it  was  before.  The  consumers  had  more  confidence  in 
it,  and  the  producers  enjoyed  the  business  more  and  they  were  pleased 
when  they  found  that  they  could  produce  more  satisfactory  milk  by 
improved  methods,  and  with  an  inexpensive  equii>ment.  As  has  been 
said,  you  can  put  a  dirty  man  into  a  clean  stable,  and  it  is  lost 
money;  he  will  produce  dirty  milk;  and  yon  put  a  clean  man  into  a 
dirty  stable,  and  he  will  produce  clean  milk.  It  all  depends  upon 
the  man.        -  ■ 

MR.  WOODSIDES:  Most  of  you  know  tliat  I  come  from  the 
same  county  in  which  Mr.  Weld  lives,  and  I  am  very  sorry  that  Mr. 
Weld  could  not  be  here  today  and  give  you  his  talk,  because  I  know 
he  has  very  advanced  ideas  on  the  Movable  School.  I  met  him  last 
winter  when  he  came  home,  and  know  he  had  several  ideas  to  present 
regarding  these  Movable  Schools. 

One  of  his  suggestions,  as  I  remember  it.  was  that  the  dairy  sec- 
tion be  sent  to  some  dairy  section  instead  of  following  up  the  other 
two  men  as  has  been  done.    Of  course,  I  did  not  talk  with  him  a 
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great  while,  becau^^e  lie  was  in  a  luirry,  but  I  know  that  his  idea 
was  to  send  the  dairymen  into  the  dairy  section,  and  the  horticul- 
tural man  into  the  horticultural  section.  Mr.  Weld  has  just  suc- 
ceeded in  organizing  a  cow  testing  association  in  Sugar  Grove  town- 
ship and  several  of  the  adjoining  townships. 

MR.  BE  WTTT:  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  be  opposed 
to  any  such  move.  T  think  we  had  an  attendance,  last  winter,  as  good 
as  any  of  the  Instilutes,  and  they  were  held  in  the  usual  manner 
of  Institutes,  as  suggested  by  our  leader.  So  far  as  dividing  this 
thing  up  is  concerned,  it  would  be  preposterous. 

DR.  CONART):    Do  you  understand  the  proposition?    It  is  not 
the  Institutes,  but  the  Movable  School. 

MR.  DE  WITT:  Oh,  I  thought  it  referred  to  the  Institutes.  The 
Movable  School  did  not  work  very  well  with  us;  but  it  would  be 
preposterous  to  divide  the  Institute;  I  think  the  way  the  Institutes 
are  now  being  conducted  is  satisfactory  to  everybody. 

MR.  WTTTMAN;  One  thing  the  Doctor  did  not  talk  about,  is  a 
program  for  the  Movable  School.  Now,  I  know  that  Dr.  Funk — :he  has 
been  very  courteous  to  us — has  sometimes  been  rather  crowded  out. 
T  think  that  possibly  it  could  be  arranged  so  that  the  dairyman 
could  talk  during  the  day,  and  the  poultryman  at  night;  many  of 
those  interested  in  poultry  could  come  best  at  night,  and  it  might 
be  better.   Lsn't  that  so,  Doctor? 

DR.  CONARD:  Yes,  that  is  true;  I  think  the  farmers  have 
spoken  of  that. 

MR.  WITTMAN:  The  men  that  conduct  these  schools  get  along  so 
well  that  there  is  no  friction  between  them;  they  understand  each 
other  very  well;  but  when  we  struck  a  community  w^hich  was  in- 
terested in  one  subject,  the  others  were  retired  often  for  a  whole 
day;  but  if  it  were  possible  to  establish  a  program,  say  dairy  talk 
at  nine  o'clock,  poultry  at  eleven,  or  something  like  that,  those  in- 
terested in  either  subject  could  know  just  when  to  come;  as  it  is, 
people  come  to  hear  Dr.  Funk  talk  horticulture,  and  find  me  talking 
chicken,  and  they  become  disgusted  and  go  away.  If  we  could  have 
fi  more  definite  program,  I  think  the  results  would  be  better. 

MR.  ESCHBACH:  I  think  every  county  chairman  should  know 
the  needs  of  his  section.  If  he  does  not,  he  is  out  of  place.  He 
should  know  what  his  people  want  and  arrange  his  program  aceord- 
in2;ly.  I  believe  I  can  serve  my  county  of  Nortliumberland  better 
by  Institutes  than  any  other  way.  Soil  is  a  subject  that  is  always 
of  interest;  poultry  is  always  good,  and  the  raising  of  livestock  is 
coming  on  now.  We  want  some  one  who  can  talk  livestock.  There 
are  general  farming  advocates,  but  I  believe  I  can  serve  my  county 
better  by  giving  them  these  topics. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  Just  a  word  in  reference  to  the  Movable 
School.  Dr.  Conard  did  not  finish  his  talk  about  program,  and  I 
had  forgotten  that.  Will  now  hear  Dr.  Conard.  This  subject  of 
program  is  a  very  serious  one.  Every  County  Chairman  likes  to 
have  his  program  referred  to  him,  and  we  have  had  some  pretty  un- 
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I  know  that  some  of  you  fellows  got  a  little  bit  sore  over  this,  but 
we  could  not  do  otherwise.    It  was  just  a  matter  that  these  men 
did  not  understand,  and  could  not  have  understood  if  we  had  ex- 
plained it  to  them.    We  were  trying  to  take  care  of  the  dairy  end, 
and  of  all  the  other  departments,  getting  them  on  the  program  m 
logical  order  and  trying  to  make  it  clear  to  everybody,  but  every  little 
while  we  would  run  up  against  a  county  chairman,  until  it  became 
necessary  that  the  county  chairmen  be  instructed  that  Mr.  Martin 
can  arrange  the  program^  better  than  any  one  else;  that  a  regular 
line  of  instruction  be  mapped  out,  and  the  county  chairman  be  in- 
structed to  follow  that  line  just  as  closely  as  possible.    We  tried  it 
out  in  my  own  countv  and  it  worked  very  well.    I  had  a  single  sheet 
of  paper  prepared,  "Movable  School,"  at  such  a  time  and  such  a  place. 
The  subjects  to  be  discussed  were  run  in  their  regular  order:  raising 
of  calves  feeding  of  calves ;  at  the  next  session  we  would  talk  about 
the  dairy  and  the  selling  of  the  product,  or  something  of  that  kind. 
Now  by  looking  over  that  program  they  could  see  that  a  certain  man 
was  going  to  talk  on  a  certain  subject  at  a  certain  time.    I  think  a 
program  could  be  gotten  out  that  would  be  a  little  flexible,  and  yet 
work  very  well. 

MR.  BLYHOLDER  :   It  seems  to  me  that  a  good  deal  of  the  time 
of  the  Movable  School  might  be  taken  up  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Fen- 
stermaker:  that  is,  in  education;  in  educating  the  people  as  to  the 
quality  and  price  of  milk.    Now  the  city  people  are  doing  a  great 
deal  for  the  poor  farmer,  and  trying  to  uplift  him  and  to  educate 
him  and  to  teach  him  about  this  high  cost  of  living,  or  the  cost  of 
hio-h  living,  so  why  not  have  the  farmer  turn  around  and  teach  them 
about  milk?   I  saV  a  copy  of  a  Pittsburgh  paper  last  winter  and  on 
the  first  page  of  it  were  the  pictures  of  two  prominent  men  who 
were  to  speak  to  the  ladies  on  the  question  of  getting  the  city  people 
and  the  farmers  together  on  the  question  of  shipping  their  products. 
I  was  in  the  city  that  day,  and  went  into  the  hall.    A  lady  came  to 
meet  me  and  said:  "I  see  vou  are  a  stranger  here;  are  you  Mr. 
Critchfleld,  or  Mr.  Creasy?"    The  lady  was  Mrs.  Flannery,  and  she 
was  at  the  head  of  the  woman's  organization  there,  and  those  were 
the  two  distinguished  gentlemen  who  were  to  speak  to  these  women. 
Through  some  misunderstanding,  they  did  not  get  there,  and  when 
Mrs  Flannery  learned  who  I  was,  she  pressed  me  into  service,  and 
those  women  "listened  with  interest  to  a  talk  on  potato-growing,  and 
other  subjects  of  a  like  nature.    They  asked  questions  and  showed 
their  interest  in  many  ways.    I  simply  mention  this  to  show  you 
how  anxious  they  were  to  get  into  communication  with  the  farmer, 
and  therefore  I 'think  sonie  arrangement  could  be  made  whereby 
some  of  our  representatives  could  meet  these  people  from  the  cities, 
and  I  think  they  could  be  educated  along  the  lines  referred  to;  I 
know  by  experience,  the  last  year  or  two,  how  anxious  these  women 
are  to  get  this  information.    I  was  surprised,  when  they  found  out 
who  I  was,  how  they  surrounded  me  after  the  meeting  was  over,  and 
asked  questions. 

DR.  CONARI):    Did  you  ever  meet  the  Ladies'  Country  Club? 
MR.  BLYHOLDER:    I  have  met  them  several  times. 
11 
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DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  I  am  sorry  that  ont  time  is  so  limited, 
but  at  fifteen  minutes  to  four  o'clock  Ave  will  have  to  leave  to  take  a 
ride  through  the  beautiful  mountain  scenery,  and  we  have  another 
topic,  a  series  of  talks  of  five  minutes  each,  on  "Field  Experience  and 
Suggestions  of  Farm  Advisers."  I  will  call  on  Mr.  McLain,  who 
is  an  engineer  as  well  as  a  practical  farmer,  to  open  these  five  min- 
utes talks.    Mr.  McLain  is  from  Jefferson  county. 


FIELD  EXPERIENCE  AND  SUGGESTIONS  OF  FARM 

ADVISERS 


1.  MR.  McLAIN:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  want 
to  say  that  I  am  the  "rooky"  of  the  bunch,  to  use  the  military  ver- 
nacular. I  was  enlisted  last  Aug-ust,  and  consider  mvself  very  awk- 
ward, indeed.  During  that  time  I  have  answered  seVentv-five  calls 
from  the  last  of  September  to  tlie  beginning  of  April  of  this  year 
These  calls  have  been  of  various  kinds.  The  majority  of  them  'have 
been  on  the  drainage  question.  That  has  covered  probably  sixty  of 
the  calls.  I  had  also  a  number  of  calls  inquiring  as  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  water  supply,  seeing  what  could  be  done  with  the  various 
cisterns  on  the  place  in  the  matter  of  getting  a  water  supply  from 
one  of  them  to  the  house.  Then  the  water  courses  on  the  farm  what 
could  be  done  with  them,  and  how  to  handle  them.  Then  I  have  been 
called  in  on  the  question  of  water  power.  I  think  that  will  come 
m  after  while,  because  it  will  furnish  the  power  for  a  dynamo  and 
a  pump.    This  morning- 1  heard  something  new — irrigation. 

In  most  cases  I  find,  in  my  work,  that  the  farmers  are  not  pre- 
pared to  go  ahead  with  the  work.  They  are  calling  me  more  to  find 
oiit  the  possibilities  of  drainage,  and  how  to  do  it,  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  going  ahead  in  a  veiy  short  time  and  doing  the  actual  work. 
It  covers  the  various  kinds  of  land— sometimes  creek  bottom  land' 
sometimes  hillside  land,  sometimes  right  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  This 
sounds  ridiculous,  but  there  are  manv  places  in  Pennsvlvania  where 
you  find  swamps  right  on  the  top  of  tlie  hill.  They  want  to  find  out 
what  good  drainage  will  do,  what  it  will  cost  them,  what  kind  of 
drain  to  put  in.   That  has  been  the  scope  of  my  calls. 

My  suggestion  would  be  that  every  Institute  lecturer,  every  County 
Chairman,  and  every  one  connected  with  agriculture  should  talk  this 
in  your  neighborhood.  That  is  the  way  to  find  out.  It  is  a  new  thin<^ 
and  they  don't  know  what  it  means.  They  ask  me  "what  are  your 
duties?"  and  I  explain  to  them  that  my  duty  is  to  look  over  the' pos- 
sibilities of  drainage,  and  advise  them  what  kind  of  a  drain  to  put 
m  and  to  make  the  necessary  survey  for  them,  and  then  they  are 
ready  to  talk  of  their  troubles.  I  usuallv  advise  a  tile  drain  be- 
cause T  think  that  is  the  best.  Then  they  ask  about  machinery, 'and 
if  it  is  to  be  expensive  to  them.  Then  I  explain  to  them  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  water  supply,  and  what  a  sub-soil  plow  will  do. 

After  this  meeting  is  over,  if  any  of  you  want  anv  information 
about  it,  I  will  be  glad  to  give  it  to  you.  This  is  a  new  department, 
and  I  want  you  to  tell  your  people  about  it,  and  write  to  either 
Director  Martin  or  me.   I  am  always  on  tap. 
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DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  Next  on  the  list  of  our  Farm  Advisers  is 
DR.  M.  E.  Conard,  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  Dairying. 

2.  DR.  CONARD:  My  calls  have  covered  a  pretty  wide  range  of 
occupation,  I  should  say;  all  the  way  from  planning  a  large  dairy 
barn,  for  probably  two  hundred  cows,  together  with  silos,  etc.,  and 
working  plans  for  the  same,  down  to  where  I  traveled  eighty  miles 
and  back  again,  to  tell  a  man  to  turn  his  pigs  out.  They  were  not 
thriving,  and  came  pretty  near  dying,  and  all  they  needed  was  to  get 
out  into  the  air  and  on  the  grass. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  Well,  if  you  saved  that  herd  of  hogs,  the 
time  was  not  lost. 

DR.  CONARD:  Yes;  his  wife  was  there,  and  she  said  she  would 
see  he  did  turn  them  out;  but  if  that  man  had  bad  just  a  little  more 
sense,  he  would  have  known  that  much  himself.  His  wife  said  she 
told  him  that  was  what  they  needed,  but  he  would  not  turn  them 

out.  „  _  , 

I  have  been  consulted  about  constructing  silos,  building  barns,  re- 
modeling old  barns,  regarding  the  right  kind  of  a  sire  for  the  herd ; 
helping  to  select  it;  helping  a  man  select  a  lot  of  heifers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  baby  beef,  down  to  going  into  another  state  and  buy- 
ing a  herd  of  cows  for  a  man  who  wanted  to  start  a  herd.  Now, 
while  I  have  been  busy— I  want  to  be  busy— I  could  have  done  more 
work  than  I  have  done.  Some  of  these  calls,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  go  back  two  or  three  times.  At  present  I  have  a  barn  that  I  am 
looking  after  for  a  man  who  wants  to  put  up  and  knows  nothing  at 
all  about  it.  He  is  a  dentist,  and  I  have  to  plan  and  look  after  the 
whole  thing  for  him.   I  am  even  going  to  make  and  mix  the  concrete 

for  him.  ,   ,    ,  ^    .  u    •  .:i 

I  think  that  after  while  we  will  have  a  whole  lot  ot  business,  ana 
perhaps  more  of  these  calls  than  a  man  can  well  attend  it. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question,  Doctor;  do 
the  people  take  your  advice  and  act  upon  it? 

DR.  CONARD:  I  don't  know  of  a  single  case  where  they  have 
not  done  it. 

MR.  CAMPBELL :    That  fellow  turned  his  pigs  out. 

DR.  CONARD:  That  was  not  because  I  said  so,  but  because  his 
wife  did.  I  am  careful  not  to  ask  for  anything  that  I  don't  think 
they  will  do.  Now  in  remodeling  a  barn,  a  man  can  spend  a  great 
deal  of  money,  and  yet  it  is  not  necessary.  At  the  same  time,  you 
remodel  a  man's  boVn  for  him,  and  you  will  find  you  run  across 
some  of  the  queerest,  crankiest  people  you  can  imagine. 

MR.  FENSTERMACHER:  How  about  the  open  shed  barn?  Is 
there  any  demand  for  it? 

DR.  CONARD:  Not  to  any  great  extent,  yet.  I  made  a  trip  to 
Washington  to  see  an  open  shed  barn  across  there  in  Maryland;  I  am 
trying  to  get  some  fellow  to  use  it  on  his  beef  cattle.  Before  long 
I  think  we  will  strike  a  happy  means  between  the  closed  barn  and 
the  open  shed. 
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MR.  SEAMANS:  Do  you  think  a  concrete  building,  where  the 
material  is  on  the  ground,  would  be  all  right? 

Dlv.  CONARD:    Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  an  entire  barn? 

MR.  SEAMANS:  Silo. 

DR.  CONARD:  Oh,  yes,  by  all  means.  Where  they  have  fallen 
down  it  was  because  the  mitxure  was  not  properly  made.  The  mix- 
ture must  be  dense,  and  just  the  right  amount  of  sand  and  cement 
to  fill  the  crevices — in  fact,  it  must  be  a  monolith. 

MR.  FENSTERMACHER:    One  stone? 

DR.  CONARD:  One  solid  stone.  If  you  are  not  careful  to  have 
it  dense,  you  are  apt  to  have  a  damp  patch,  and  where  you  have  a 
damp  patch  you  will  take  out  some  blackened  silo.  Drop  down  to 
College  Park,  near  Washington,  D.  C,  and  see  the  concrete  silo  that 
liolds  a  hundred  tons  of  silage  every  bit  of  it  as  sweet  and  dry  as 
if  it  came  out  of  a  wooden  silo. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  Competition  has  opened  the  way  for  co- 
operation as  the  only  means  of  overcoming  it.  In  order  to  bring 
about  the  right  kind  of  co-operation  among  the  farmers,  we  have 
added  this  to  our  Bureau  of  Farm  Advisers.  Most  of  you  know  what 
our  friend  from  Tioga  stands  for.  He  will  now  talk  to  you  on  this 
important  topic. 

3.  MR.  DORSETT:  The  three  great  factors  that  have  been  and 
are  the  most  potential  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  farmer,  and 
making  his  farm  operations  more  successful,  and  in  adding  comfort 
and  modern  conveniences  to  his  home,  are  education,  organization 
and  co-operation.  My  work  as  Farm  Adviser  consists  in  promoting 
these  three  great  agencies  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  farmer. 

Education  is  that  which  fully  acquaints  a  man  with  his  business; 
a  preparation  for  complete  living.  It  may  be  gotten  from  books,  it 
may  be  obtained  through  actual  experience  in  conducing  farm  opera- 
tions, or  it  may  be  a  combination  of  the  two;  but  however  it  is  ob- 
tained, the  farmer  must  have  it  if  he  would  get  the  best  out  of  life 
and  make  the  most  of  his  opportunities. 

Organization  is  a  joining  of  forces;  a  getting  together.  As  an  in- 
dividual the  farmer  is  helpless;  but  joined  together  with  his  fellows 
he  becomes  a  power  for  good  in  all  that  makes  for  his  success  and 
happiness.  Organization  is  the  beginning  of  progress.  It  is  that 
agency  that  has  been  most  powerful  in  making  this  country  what  it 
is  today.  It  is  much  easier  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  co- 
operate wifli  an  organization  than  with  an  indivirlual.  Organiza- 
tion thus  becomes  a  necessity,  and  the  farmer  who  refuses  to  associ- 
ate with  his  fellows  not  only  stands  in  the  way  of  his  own  success, 
but  becomes  a  stumbling  block  for  other. 

Co-operation  is  defined  by  Holyoke,  as  "The  equitable  division  of 
profits  with  the  worker,  capitalist  and  consumer  concerned  in  the 
undertaking."  Co-operation  means  literally  a  working  together,  and 
in  its  widest  sense  v/ould  include  nearly  every  act  of  man  in  buying, 
selling  or  producing  to  gain  a  livelihood.  The  farmer  co-operates 
with  the  miller  when  he  raises  wheat,  and  the  miller  with  the  baker, 
when  he  makes  the  wheat  into  flour. 
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Government  enterprise  is  often  called  "paternalism"  to  discredit 
it,  but  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  Tt  is  true  co-operation.  We,  the 
people,  manage  certain  things  ourselves,  for  our  own  benefit.  The 
co-operation  is  coerceive  because  the  co-operation  of  all  is  required; 
hence  it  must  be  under  the  control  and  management  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

That  co-operation  is  destined  to  become  an  important  factor  and 
a  recognized  necessity  in  the  agricultural,  industrial  and  economic 
world,  is  the  thought  and  belief  of  some  of  our  most  informed  read- 
ers and  thinkers.  But  the  principal  reason  to  suppose  that  co- 
operation most  ultimately  succeed  is  that  it  alone  brings  about  such 
a  union  of  labor  and  capital  as  to  prevent  perpetual  industrial  war- 
fare, and  that  cannot  forever  be  tolerated.  It  may  be  further  said 
that  it  alone  is  compatible  with  the  ultimate  complete  triumph  of 
Christianity.  Co-operation  means  Brotherhood,  a  working  for  and 
with  one  another,  not  against  one  another. 

The  fundamental  object  of  co-operation  is  to  change  the  present 
social  and  commercial  system.  It  does  not  contemplate  a  time  when 
everyone  shall  be  enrolled  in  a  productive  association,  but  it  does 
look  forward  to  a  future  in  which  the  dominant  relation  in  industrial 
life  shall  not  be  that  of  master  and  servant,  but  that  of  fellow- 
worker.  While  co-opei'ation  seeks  to  make  the  material  things  in 
life,  production,  buying  and  selling,  wholesome  and  honest,  it  does 
not  stop  there.  Its  object  is  to  work  out  in  practice  the  true  rela- 
tions between  man  and  man,  which  can  only  be  done  by  frank  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  ground  upon  which  human  society  is  based; 
and  that  is,  that  we  must  be  fellow-workers  and  not  rivals.  Breth- 
ern  of  one  family,  to  whom,  indeed,  the  great  inheritance  of  this  earth 
has  been  given,  but  only  on  condition  that  it  shall  be  used  and  en- 
joyed in  the  spirit  and  according  to  the  will  of  Him  who  created  it. 

My  work  includes  the  organization  of  Clubs,  Unions  and  Granges, 
and  in  giving  such  assistance  as  I  may  be  able,  in  co-operative  pro- 
duction, buying  and  selling.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  give  personal 
supervision  whenever  possible,  and  such  other  information  as  will 
be  of  assistance  to  the  farmer. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  The  only  woman  representative  connected 
with  this  Bureau  of  Farm  Advisei's  will  be  heard  next.  Her  work  lies 
more  in  the  farm  home,  in  the  questions  that  confront  the  house- 
wife, but  il-  is  of  equal  importance  with  that  of  the  men.  Mrs.  Jean 
Kane  Foulke  will  now  tell  us  of  her  work. 

4.  MRS.  FOULKE:  My  work  brings  me  in  contact  with  the  wo- 
men, and  it  is  a  vei'y  much  more  difficult  thing  than  some  of  you 
imagine.  It  is  not  easy  for  one  woman  to  start  out  and  tell  another 
woman  what  to  do,  particularly  about  her  own  house  and  her  own 
affairs.  Women  are  not  in  the  habit  of  taking  advice  from  any 
other  woman  on  how  to  conduct  their  own  affairs.  I  am  not  trying 
to  make  myself  out  a  martyr,  though;  I  like  the  v/ork;  it  appeals 
to  me  very  strongly  because  of  i' s  immense  possibilities — because  it  is 
so  far-reaching — ^because  the  need  is  so  great. 

It  was  not  so  easy  to  start  out;  I  had  to  make  other  women  feel 
that  I  was  really  trying  to  help  them;  that  I  deeply  sympathized 
with  them;  that  I  had  had  all  their  problems  to  face;  that  I  was  a 
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woman,  like  themselves;  that  I  had  had  a  little  child;  had  had  a 
home;  that  I  had  been  poor;  that  I  had  to  work,  and  was  still  work- 
ing, and  that  it  was  simply  a  case  of  two  heads  being  better  than 
one,  and  that  a  sympathetic  heart  went  with  it. 

You  would  be  surprised  to  know  how  these  women  answered  this 
appeal.  They  confide  to  me  all  their  trials;  they  ask  my  advice  on 
all  kinds  of  questions — not  only  household  economics,  but  how  to 
manage  their  husbands;  how  to  take  care  of  their  children;  I  have 
had  to  introduce  women  to  each  other  in  the  same  neighborhood — 
home  bodies,  homesick,  heartsick  women,  longing  for  friendliness. 
The  women  of  the  small  towns  are  different  from  the  country  wo- 
men ;  the  country  woman  finds  she  is  different  from  them ;  these'  must 
be  brought  together,  because  each  has  something  that  she  can  give 
the  other.  I  have  gone  into  Women's  Clubs,  and  induced  them  to 
go  out  into  the  country  and  get  the  country  women  to  join  them; 
they  need  the  diversion,  and  the  stimulation  that  comes  from  a 
broader  intellectual  life  than  they  get  in  their  isolation;  often  the 
country  woman  may  not  be  able  to  get  to  the  club  meeting  because 
there  is  no  conveyance  ready  to  take  her  there;  then  the  town  wo- 
man can  send  her  auto — and  is  generally  willing  to  do  so,  if  the  mat- 
ter is  brought  to  her  attention;  otherwise  it  may  not  occur  to  her. 
Or  perhaps  the  club  can  go  out  to  the  house  of  the  country  woman 
for  a  meeting,  or  that  a  few  women  from  the  neighborhood,  where 
they  can  bring  their  sewing,  or  their  babies,  if  necessary,  can  run 
in  upon  each  other  and  spend  a  few  hours,  discussing  the  same  things 
they  were  discussing  at  the  club.  They  talked  about  "rural  uplift"; 
now  I  tell  you  we  don't  want  rural  uplift  from  inside  out;  we  want 
it  from  outside  in.  We  want  the  town  woman  and  the  country  wo- 
man to  belong  to  the  Federation  of  Clubs  and  to  have  a  common  sym- 
pathy and  interest  in  common  topics.  I  have  talked  to  Community 
Clubs  in  four  large  cities.  I  have  talked  to  civic  clubs,  and  I  have 
talked  to  the  girls  in  colleges;  I  have  talked  to  the  Pomona  Grange, 
and  I  have  tried  to  impress  this  one  thing  on  all  of  them — that  they 
will  all  be  better  for  going  out  and  helping  each  other.  If  these 
women  would  only  exchange  confidence  on  their  way  of  doing  things, 
every  one  of  them  would  receive  new  ideas,  and  this  question  of  sani- 
tation would  soon  be  solved.  I  have  tried  to  impress  on  these  girls 
at  the  colleges  and  schools  that  they  are  only  better  than  the  others 
because  they  have  received  a  better  education  to  help  others.  T  have 
talked  to  Normal  Schools,  and  they  are  all  going  out  to  help  some 
one  else.  J  have  talked  to  small  classes  in  rural  communities  on 
Domestic  Science,  and  have  tried  to  send  them  out  with  this  same 
idea  of  passing  along  the  helping  hand. 

I  have  had  husbands  to  appeal  to  me  to  get  their  wives  the  medical 
attention  they  needed  and  could  not  get  in  the  country;  have  had 
mothers  appeal  to  me  to  get  their  children  into  hospitals;  I  have 
written  several  hundred  letters  and  have  some  now  awaiting  reply. 
I  have  tried  to  put  my  whole  force,  my  whole  life  into  this  work;  its 
possibilities  are  unbounded,  and  its  inspiration  is  absorbing. 

T  am  trying  to  rahse  $650  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  on  a  farm  in 
Chester  county,  so  that  they  may  keep  their  little  home.  I  am  rais- 
ing funds  for  a  tubercular  patient,  and  for  a  children's  hospital.  I 
have  women  appeal  to  me  to  know  how  to  take  care  of  the  baby's 
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bottle  and  how  to  cure  a  smoky  chimney.  How  to  take  care  of  a 
half-grown  girl;  how  to  manage  their  husbands  (of  course  I  can  al- 
ways tell  them  that).  Appeals  from  women  who  are  physically  in- 
firm and  whose  husbands  love  them  dearly,  but  don't  know  how  to 
help  them.  I  cannot  begin  to  tell  you  what  I  have  done,  nor  the 
range  of  these  appeals,  but  I  want  to  go  right  straight  on. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  The  next  speaker  will  be  just  a  boy— 
but  he  knows  all  about  his  subject  in  spite  of  his  boyish  appearance. 
Mr.  Funk  will  now  ffive  us  his  experience  as  a  Farm  Adviser  in  Mar- 
ket Gardening  and  Fruits. 

5.  MR.  FUNK:  Fellow  Institute  Workers:  As  many  of  you 
know,  I  was  brought  up  on  a  truck  farm,  and  I  thought  I  knew  what 
a  year's  work  was,  but  I  have  just  found  out.  I  worked  harder  these 
past  few  months  than  I  ever  did  in  my  life;  answered  several  hun- 
dred letters,  made  several  hundred  calls,  worked  all  day,  and  often 
late  at  night.  Although  the  work  has  been  very  hard,  I  have  en- 
joyed it  very  much,  and  I  hope  I  have  done  some  good.  My  line,  as 
you  know,  included  both  orchard  and  small  fruits,  and  I  have  also 
done  some  greenhouse  work.  You  people  who  do  not  travel  over  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  would  be  surprised  at  the  great  number  of 
demands  in  the  fruit  business.  Men  get  the  fever,  and  stick  a  few 
trees  in  the  ground,  and  then  go  and  sit  on  the  back  porch  to  wait 
until  the  fruit  ripens.  Thev  don't  know  the  first  thing  about  their 
trees;  I  often  have  to  do  their  pruning  for  them  to  show  them  how 
to  do  it.  I  have  done  some  Institute  work  along  this  line,  but  find 
that  this  new  work  is  more  satisfactory  in  every  way.  It  brings  you 
right  on  the  ground,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  farmers  of  Penn- 
svlvania  must  all  come  from  Missouri,  they  don't  want  you  to  tell 
them;  they  want  you  to  show  them.  It  is  a  whole  lot  easier  to  go 
out  into  the  orchard,  and  show  a  fellow  how  to  prune  his  tree,  than 
it  is  to  tell  him,  and  when  I  go  into  the  orchard,  I  often  find  two, 
or  three  or  four  fellows  there,  who  want  to  see  how  it  is  done,  and  I 
go  ahead  and  show  them. 

Now,  things  have  not  always  been  satisfactory.  Dr.  Oonard  says 
they  don't  always  take  his  advice,  and  they  have  not  always  taken 
mine.  Suppose  they  got  too  busv ;  but  when  I  came  back,  they  were 
ashamed  to  go  out  into  the  orchard.  In  many  cases  I  have  done 
very  well,  hxif  not  in  all  cases.  All  things  considered,  I  have  done 
very  well,  and  have  done  a  great  deal  of  work,  and  there  is  still  a 
great  deal  to  be  done.  Sometimes  I  can  make  two,  or  three,  or  even 
four  calls  in  a  single  day,  and  in  that  way  cover  a  lot  of  ground, 
which  makes  it  verv  much  safer.  You  can  do  a  great  deal  more  work 
without  working  any  harder. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  We  will  hear  next  from  Mr.  R.  P.  Kester, 
one  of  the  Advisers  on  Soil  and  Farm  Crops. 

6.  MR.  KESTER:  To  state  what  I  have  been  doing,  and  how 
many  times  T  have  been  called  in,  or  how  many  letters  I  have  an- 
swered, would  take  up  entirely  too  much  time,  so  I  will  simply  say 
that  T  have  been  exceedingly  busy  both  in  correspondence  and  per- 
sonal work.  It  is  a  work  that  has  many  features — some  of  them 
serious,  some  of  them  amusing,  some  discouraging,  some  encourag- 
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ing.  For  instance,  the  other  day  I  had  a  letter  from  a  man  to  whom 
I  had  given  good  advice  in  reference  to  putting  out  an  alfalfa  field; 
he  said  he  was  sorry  to  say  he  had  not  met  with  much  success;  he 
had  followed  the  advice  of  his  neighbor  instead  of  mine.  It  is  one 
of  the  things  we  are  up  against.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  this 
work  of  improving  agriculture,  should  use  every  effort  to  interest 
the  public  in  the  success  of  the  farmer.  We  should  enlist  every  edu- 
cational influence — State  College,  the  County  Institute,  and  every 
educational  agency  that  can  be  secured. 

I  divide  farmers  into  three  classes;  first,  the  prosperous  farmers 
who  are  doing  well.  They  are  on  the  alert,  and  make  use  of  every 
means  to  advance  themselves.  They  take  in  every  farmers'  session 
at  State  College;  subscribe  for  the  farm  papers,  their  names  are  on 
the  bulletin  list,  and  they  read  them  when  they  come.  They  are  do- 
ing well.  They  are  getting  information  and  using  it,  and  I  must 
admit  that  it  is  from  men  of  this  class  that  most  of  our  calls  have 
come.  It  is  not  letting  any  cat  out  of  the  bag  to  say  this,  but  it  is 
something  to  think  about. 

The  second  class  is  composed  of  the  farmers  who  are  holding  their 
own,  but  are  not  making  much  headway.  They  don't  acquire  their 
knowledge  at  first  hand;  they  are  slow  to  take  advantage  of  what  is 
offered  them,  but  after  a  little  while  they  begin  to  look  over  the 
fence  to  see  what  their  more  progressive  neighbor  is  doing,  and 
then  go  and  do  likewise.  They  just  about  manage  to  hold  their  own; 
their  sons  and  daughters  leave  home.  The  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  first  class  do  not  leave  home;  they  stay  at  home  and  become 
farmers.  This  second  class  never  read  the  farm  papers,  except  possi- 
bly the  story  on  the  back  page ;  they  never  have  time  to  read  the  bul- 
letins, and  they  make  no  headway. 

Then  there  is  a  thijd  class  that  is  simply  holding  on.  They  are 
fhe  ones  who  claim  that  farming  does  not  pay,  and  they  don't  want 
Iheir  sons  and  daughters  to  become  farmers.  They  are  the  grumb- 
lers, the  people  who  have  no  time  or  inclination  to  take  up  with  the 
means  of  an  improved  agriculture.  I  will  not  say  how  large  a  pro- 
portion of  farmers  consists  of  this  class,  nor  how  long  it  will  sur- 
vive. In  agriculture,  as  in  everything  else,  it  is  a  case  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest. 

Now,  I  am  not  a  pessimist,  and  my  experience  for  eight  or  nine 
years  in  agricultural  work,  is  that  the  first  class  is  constantly  in- 
creasing every  year,  and  that  is  what  is  forcing  Pennsylvania  ahead 
as  an  agricultural  state.  The  second  class  advances  into  the  first 
class,  and  the  third  class  will  either  be  moved  up  into  the  second 
class,  or  be  forced  out  of  business  altogether. 

How  shall  we  increase  the  vigor  of  the  second  class,  which  is  now 
passive?  How  sliall  we  reach  the  third  class,  or  is  it  worth  while  to 
try  to  reach  them? 

A  Member:    Which  class  do  you  speak  to  at  Institute? 

MR.  KESTER:  Here  is  a  question  that  comes  up,  and  which 
causes  some  criticism.  You  don't  often  find  the  third  class  there. 
The  second  class  comes  in  the  evenings,  and  the  first  class  is  always 
there.  Now,  if  you  speak  to  the  third  class,  the  first  class  learns 
nothing,  and  if  you  speak  to  the  first  class  the  others  learn  nothing. 
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MR.  JOEL  A.  HERE:  Is  it  not  the  third  class  that  should  be 
reached? 

MR.  KESTER:  Yes,  but  it  is  from  the  first  class  that  we  get  our 
support ;  they  are  always  ready  to  listen  and  to  help. 

DR.  CONARD:  Take  them  out  of  the  other  two  classes,  and  put 
them  all  in  the  first  class. 

A  Member:  Is  it  not  a  question  of  just  when  this  third  class  wiU 
be  whipped  off? 

MR.  KESTER:  Yes,  you  find  that  same  thing  in  the  mercantile 
class,  among  the  merchants,  and  in  every  other  walk  of  life. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:    We  will  now  listen  to  Mr.  Kline,  one 
of  our  poultry  advisers  while  he  gives  us  his  experiences  and  sug- 
J  gestions. 

7.  MR.  KLINE:    In  my  work  as  a  poultryman  I  have  been  very 
well  received  by  the  farmers  throughout  the  State,  and  I  don't  think 
there  is  a  farmer  in  the  State  whom  I  visited  that  I  can't  go  back 
to    I  find  we  can  reach  a  man  far  better  in  this  way  than  we  can 
through  Institute  work.    At  Institutes  we  have  men  who  complain 
to  us  about  certain  troubles,  but  when  we  get  on  the  ground,  we  find 
it  is  quite  diff'erent  from  what  it  has  been  represented  to  us,  and 
we  can  give  them  direct  help  by  getting  on  the  ground.    In  many 
cases  I  have  to  get  right  down  on  the  ground  and  help  them.    I  don  t 
hesitate  to  pull  on  overalls  and  go  into  the  poultry  house  to  help  a 
man.   I  do  it  at  home,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  not  get  right 
into  the  poultry  house  to  show  a  man  how  to  keep  out  the  lice.  I 
find  on  these  farms  a  whole  lot  of  men  who  are  given  credit  for  know- 
ing a  whole  lot  more  than  they  do.    I  think  that  many  of  our  fail- 
ures are  due  to  people  who  don't  know  what  they  are  about.    And  I 
also  think  the  number  of  failures  is  not  greater  in  proportion  than 
in  any  other  business.   Manv  farmers  are  today  making  a  good  living 
out  of  poultry.    It  is  a  favor  to  me  to  go  and  hear  a  man,  and  give 
him  all  the  assistance  I  possibly  can,  and  show  him  how  he  may 
make  a  success  of  the  business  if  he  works.    The  poultry  business 
is  deceiving  to  some  people.   They  think  all  they  need  to  do  is  to  buy 
a  few  chickens,  throw  a  little  feed,  and  bring  in  the  money.  They 
are  the  men  that  fail.    At  home  in  my  own  plant  I  have  to  work  a 
good  manv  hours  a  dav.    I  am  willing  to  go  not  only  to  the  man 
who  runs'a  large  poultry  farm,  but  to  the  man  who  is  raising  a 
few  chickens  in  his  back  Vard,  because,  after  all,  they  are  the  people 
who  need  it  most,  and  they  of^en  develop  into  large  poultry  farmers. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  Next  in  order  is  Prof.  Menges,  a  soil 
expert. 

8  PROF.  MENGES:  Those  of  you  who  are  acquainted  with 
Pennsylvania  know  that  we  have  about  as  many  varieties  and  types 
of  soii  as  anv  station  the  Union  can  have.  Geologically,  we  begin 
with  the  lowest  formation,  the  Potsdam  Sandstone,  and  we  go  up 
and  up  and  up,  until  we  reach  twelve  hundred  feet,  or  over,  and 
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reach  the  Volutia.    I  could  enumerate  the  various  strata  from  which 
we  derive  our  soils,  but  I  do  not  suppose  you  would  know  very 
much  of  them  by  the  time  I  got  through.   Now,  my  friends,  the  soils 
of  Pennsylvania  differ  just  as  much  as  the  sources  from  which  they 
are  derived.    The  Potsdam  Sandstone,  from  which  the  South  Moun- 
tain soils  are  formed,  is  the  first  of  what  is  called  "Geological  For- 
mation, Number  One."   It  is  an  entirely  different  sandstone  from  any 
other  sandstone  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.    It  has  lime  in  it,  and 
a  considerable  amount  of  potash.    Going  a  step  higher,  we  have  the 
Medina,  Oneida,  Oriskany,  which  is  the  dividing  line  between  the 
Silurian  and  the  Upper  Devonian  Age,  and  finally,  you  come  into 
the  coal  measure.    You  have  this  type  of  soil  in  Southeastern  Penn- 
sylvania, and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  only  good  potato 
soil  in  the  entire  State  of  Pennsylvania.    Some  of  you  are  raising 
potatoes  on  other  types  of  soils,  but  you  are  not  raising  the  pota- 
toes .you  would  raise  on  the  Potsdam  soil.    Then  you  have  the  0am- 
biau  Limestone;  they  have  that  in  Lancaster  county,  and  there  you 
will  find  the  dairyman  and  the  corn  farms.    If  you' want  to  go  into 
the  dairy  business,  you  ask  Conard  or  Lighty  to  tell  you  about  that; 
I  can  tell  you  some  of  the  crops  your  type  of  soil  should  raise,  and 
what  type  you  have  if  I  know  what  part  of  the  State  you  are  in. 
Now,  Mr.  Fenstermacher  raises  potatoes  on  Hudson  River  Shale. 
They  are  good  potatoes,  but  you  will  probably  buy  your  potatoes 
from  Dr.  Funk,  who  raises  them  in  Potsdam  soil. 

A  Member:  Do  you  think  the  Potsdam  sand  gives  a  higher  type 
of  potato  than  the  Ironstone  sand? 

PROF.  MENGES:  I  think  if  I  liad  to  take  one,  I  would  take  the 
Potsdam,  but  a  combination  of  the  two  would  be  better,  I  think. 

A  Member:  And  does  not  your  tree  grow  a  little  bit  better  on  the 
Ironstone  than  on  the  Potsdam? 

PROF.  MENGES:    No ;  I  don't  think  so. 

A  Member:    I  think  it  does. 

PROF.  MENGES:  Well,  if  you  don't  mind,  I  won't  agree  with 
you.  The  Hudson  River  shale  is  not  as  good  as  the  Potsdam  sand, 
because  some  of  it  is  too  thin.  But  when  you  get  a  strata  of  good 
limestone  running  through  the  Potsdam  sand,  then  you  have  the 
good  fruit  land  of  Lehigh  and  Berks  and  Lancaster  counties.  You 
will  find  the  Medina  soil  in  some  of  the  best  fruit  land,  in  a  general 
way,  in  the  Blue  Mountains,  but  no  soil  can  quite  compete  with  the 
Potsdam.  Yon  will  find  it  in  Lehigh  county,  in  Northampton,  in 
Lancaster,  in  Chester,  and  they  raise  the  best  crops — wheat  and  corn 
and  oats  and  timothy.  These  four  crops  are  considered  a  rotation, 
that  has  been  followed  for  two  centuries;  there  is  still  another  crop, 
and  that  is  red  clover  every  four  years.  If  you  want  to  keep  your  soil 
in  good  condition,  you  must  keep  it  stimulated;  red  clover  will  help 
to  do  this,  I  have  contended,  and  I  am  going  to  try  to  prove  it,  that 
it  is  possible  to  raise  soil  stimulants  to  better  advantage  than  to  buy 
them.   Now  that  may  seem  to  some  of  you  a  statement  that  is  hard 
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to  believe,  but  you  know  it  is  necessary  for  some  fellows  to  make 
statements  the  others  refuse  to  believe  in  order  to  make  a  little  dis- 
turbance, and  I  like  a  little  disturbance  once  in  a  while,  and  I'm 
going  to  try  to  prove  my  statement. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN :  The  last  of  our  Farm  Advisers  to  be  heard 
from  is  Mr.  Wittman. 

9.  MR.  WITTMAN:  Now,  instead  of  talking  about  the  work  I 
have  done,  or  the  work  I  am  going  to  do.  I  am  going  to  do  some  work 
rioht  here.  I  am  going  to  ask  this  association  to  adopt  a  resolution 
that  next  Monday  shall  be  -'Rooster  Day."  The  National  Associa- 
tion of  Poultrvm^en  have  fixed  Saturday,  June  6th,  as  the  day  on 
which  all  male  chickens  not  absolutely  required  for  breeding  pur- 
poses, shall  be  killed,  and  I  propose  that  we  get  just  a  little  ahead 
of  them  in  this  State,  and  make  next  Monday  the  day.  The  reason 
why  hundreds  of  thousands  of  eggs  will  be  rendered  unfit  to  eat  in 
a  short  time,  if  this  is  not  done,  is  because  fertilization  has  begun. 
The  Governor  of  the  State  of  Missouri  has  oflftcially  declared  Satur- 
day, June  6,  as  "Rooster  Day."  and  I  move  that  we  officially  desig- 
nate Monday,  June  1,  as  "Rooster  Day"  in  this  State. 

This  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

PROF.  MENGES:    I  move  we  adjourn. 

This  resolution  was  properly  seconded  and  carried  in  the  regu- 
law  way. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  Just  a  moment,  please.  The  evening  ses- 
sion will  be  devoted  to  orcharding  entirely,  as  the  subject  of  truck 
farming  was  taken  up  this  morning.  The  session  promises  to  be  a 
very  interesting  one  and  I  hope  you  will  all  be  here  to  take  part 

in  it.  .  . 

We  will  now  go  down  to  the  trolley  cars  which  will  be  waiting 
for  us  and  take  a  ride  through  tlie  beautiful  country  here  to  Dela- 
ware Water  Gap  and  return.  Those  of  you  who  have  not  yet  got 
their  tickets  will  be  taken  care  of  if  you  apply  to  Mr.  First. 


Thursday,  May  2S,  1914,  7.30  P.  M. 
Mr.  Hildebrant  in  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  time  has  come  when  we  must  open  our 
meeting.  We  will  all  rise  and  sing  the  Doxology.  Mr.  Blyholder  will 
please  lead  us,  and  let  everybody  join  in. 

The  audience,  led  by  Mr.  Blyholder,  sang  the  Doxology. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  first  speaker  of  the  evening  is  Mr.  Funk, 
who  will  talk  to  us  on  "Apples;  Starting  the  Young  Orchard  and 
Treatment  of  Bearing  Trees." 

Mr.  Funk  spoke  as  follows: 
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APPLES;  STARTING  THE  YOUNG  ORCHARD  AND  TREAT- 
MENT OP  BEARING  TREES 


By  SHELDON  W.  FUNK,  Boyertown,  Fa. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  good  and  hot  enough 
tins  evening.  Many  of  you  people  have  heard  me  speak  along  this 
line,  and  I  don't  want  to  rehash  ihings,  so  I  am  going  to  change  my 
subject  a  little  tonight,  and  have  a  little  round  table  talk,  instead  of 
talking  to  you  on  tlie  treatment  of  bearing  trees,  and  tell  you  some 
ot  the  things  I  found  out  in  my  experience  as  Farm  Adviser  As  I 
understand  it,  the  purpose  of  this  meeting  is  to  compare  notes  and 
see  what  we  have  gamed  out  of  our  experience  as  Farm  Advisers.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  horticultural  people  get  along  just  a  little  bit 
better  than  the  other  fellows,  although  I  really  befieve  we  all  aoTee 
pretty  well,  and  will  agree  still  better  as  time  goes  on. 

The  average  lecturer  has  said  too  much  about  the  pleasure  and 
profit  of  growing  fl-uit,  and  not  enough  about  the  hard  work,  and 
3^et  there  is  a  whole  lot  of  hard  work  connected  with  it.    As  I  go 
over  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  I  find  men  who  stick  their  trees  in 
the  ground,  and  then  do  nothing  more.    I  think  the  Institute  lec- 
turer should  dwell  more  upon  the  fact  that  there  is  a  whole  lot  of 
hard  work  to  be  done  by  the  man  who  wants  to  succeed.    It  is  very 
easy  to  plant  trees.    I  know  of  men  who  were  planting  so  many  as 
twelve  thousand  trees  in  a  single  year,  and  they  don't  have  any  ex- 
perience at  all.    I  know  of  men  who  are  planting  ten.  fifteen,  twenty 
or  twenty-five  acres  as  an  experiment.    That  is  a  pretty  big  experi- 
ment, and  one  that  is  not  likely  to  turn  out  profitably.  Everywhere 
1  have  gone,  I  have  found  neglected  orchards.    There  is  not  much 
work  in  planting  trees  but  every  year  the  work  is  tripled,  and  every 
year  they  fall  behind,  and  every  year  we  are  getting  more  insects 
to  fight.    It  is  a  whole  lot  harder  to  grow  fruit  todav  than  twenty 
years  ago.    The  Codling  Moth,  and  the  San  Jose  Scale,  and  a  whole 
lot  of  other  pests  have  come  since  then.    And  all  vou  fellows  have 
been  growing  for  quality;  you  all  know  that  when  you  feed  into 
a  horse,  you  do  so  at  the  expense  of  vitality,  and  it  is  the  same  with 
a  ti'ee;  when  you  feed  for  quality,  you  do  so' at  the  expense  of  vitality. 
And  that  is  just  what  is  tlie  matter  with  the  orchard. 
_  The  first  thing  in  starting  an  orchard,  is  to  select  a  proper  loca- 
tion.   That  is  one  thing  Ave  have  perhaps  not  properly  impressed 
upon  the  men  who  go  into  the  business.    I  was  out  looking  at  one 
orchard  yesterday,  set  right  down  here  in  this  valley,  where  it  will 
not  get  the  proper  sum  or  air.   When  we  start  out,  let  us  start  out 
on  a  small  scale,  with  a  few  trees,  and  then  spread  out.    And  the 
first  thing  we  want  to  do  is  to  set  our  trees  just  as  far  up  the  hillside 
as  we  can. 

Next  thing,  how  about  the  soil?  Some  of  us  know  something  about 
the  soil,  and  some  of  us  don't  know  very  much.  When  a  man  calls  for 
me  to  go  out  and  see  whether  apples,  or  peaches  or  plums  will  grow 
in  a  certain  place,  I  don't  look  at  the  soil;  I  look  at  an  old  tree.  If 
I  find  an  old  apple  or  cherry  tree  doing  well,  I  know  the  new  trees 
will  do  well,  and  it  is  the  same  with  the  peaches. 
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I  won't  say  very  much  about  planting-.  Most  of  you  know  how 
to  plant  I  believe  in  doin"-  it  with  as  little  work  as  possiblMnark- 
ino-  it  out  with  a  plow  if  possible.  I  like  to  mark  out  with  a  plow, 
i-i^]it-hand  plowing-,  plowing  a  straight  furrow,  then  come  back,  plow 
another,  and  the  third  time,  going  in  the  middle  line  and  turning 
it.  Then  T  hitch  up  the  two  horses  and  go  over  the  ground  the 
second  time,  using  a  harrow.   Any  questions? 

MR  EODGERS:  A  lecturer  came  to  us  last  year  and  said  they 
had  found  an  insect  to  destroy  the  San  Jose  Scale;  is  that  true,  and 
is  anything  being  done  with  it  this  year? 

MR  FUKK-  Yes,  sir;  it  is  true;  and  I  find  very  little  scale  this 
ye'ir  '  Hp  with  Brother  Watts  in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  I  find 
quite  a  good  deal;  in  the  northern  part  some;  in  the  southern  and 
southwestern  part  very  little. 

MR.  ANDERSON :    Do  you  believe  that  will  last? 

MR  FUNK-  No,  Mr.  Anderson,  I  do  not.  1  think  it  will  be  be- 
cause'of  the  men,  rather  than  anything  else,  however.  They  will 
ne'-lect  the  trees.  For  the  last  two  years  I  have  been  unable  to  find 
a  Pinole  scale  in  our  orchard,  and  yet  T  have  not  quit  using  the  lime- 
sulphur  because  I  know  of  nothing  that  will  hold  the  scale  m  check 
as  that  does.  I  sprayed  every  one  of  our  trees  before  the  buds  came, 
and  I  spray  for  the  curl  on  tlie  peach  trees. 

A  Member:  Would  you  spray  in  summer  time  with  lime  and  lead 
to  get  rid  of  the  aphis? 

MR.  FUNK:  Aphis  on  the  peach?  You  don't  think  tbat,  do 
you  ? 

A  Member:  Yes,  on  the  peach;  the  leaf  curls  up,  and  under  the 
curl  is  the  aphis. 

MR.  FUNK:  The  aphis  is  found  on  the  apple  and  the  cherry, 
but  not  on  the  peach. 

A  Member:  We  have  them  on  both  the  apple  and  the  cherry,  and 
also  on  the  peach. 

MR.  FUNK:  Have  you  tried  tobacco  decoction,  or  kerosene  emul- 
sion ? 

\  Member-  If  T  could  have  seen  you  today  I  would  have  taken 
you  to  the  orchard.  I  was  taken  there  last  summer  to  see  the 
orchard,  and  told  him  to  spray  at  once  with  lime-sulphur  and  arsenate 
of  lead. 

MR.  WATTS:  It  is  not  the  green  aphis;  it  is  the  brown  aphis— tlie 
Aphis  Negris. 

A  Member:    Yes,  it  is  brown,  with  a  variety  of  colors. 
MR.  FUNK:    Tobaco  is  best  for  that. 

A  Member:    I  can't  say  that;  I  have  tried  it,  one  to  twelve. 
MR.  FUNK:    How  strong  did  you  use  the  lime-sulphur? 
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A  Member :  One-twelve. 

MR.  FUNK:  Wliat?  Lime-su]phiir ?  Take  a  sulphur  tester  and 
put  it  at  zero,  and  then  take  it  about  fifty-one  of  the  lime  sulphur. 
You  must  be  wrong  about  it.   One-ten  or  one-nine  will  kill  insects. 

A  Member:    Not  in  my  orchard. 

MR.  FUNK:  You  take  a  commercial  solution  and  use  it  on  peach 
trees  one-twelve,  and  you  will  kill  all  the  leaves. 

A  Member:    Not  on  my  trees. 

MR.  FUNK:  How  many  of  you  fellows  would  try  it  one- twelve? 
A  Member:    I  would  rather  take  it  one-seventy-flve. 

_A  Member:  You  come  with  me  before  you  leave  tomorrow;  I 
will  show  you.   It  is  only  about  twenty  minutes  from  here. 

MR.  FUNK:  T  don't  say  anythino-  about  fillers  in  an  orchard, 
because  I  don't  guess  you  fellows  will  agree  with  me.  I  make  no 
money  on  apple  fillers.  T  would  rather  have  peach  fillers.  There  is 
Fred  Fassett,  I  have  to  send  him  his  peaches  every  year,  and  suess 
I'll  have  to  do  it  this  year.  Wliy  don't  3'ou  come  down' into  God's 
country? 

A  Member:    How  far  apart  do  you  set  your  trees? 

MR.  FUNK:  Apples  40x40;  peaches  20x20  is  far  enough,  al- 
though I  have  some  22|  each  way.  In  fact  we  have  peach  trees  now 
that  spread  20  to  27  feet,  and  you  can't  put  a  27-foot  tree  in  a  15-foot 
space,  as  seems  to  be  the  rule  everywhere  in  Pennsylvania.  If  you 
don't  want  them  to  go  up  in  tlie  air,  give  them  room  to  spread.' 

MR.  WATTS:    How  far  do  you  say  your  trees  spread? 

MR.  FUNK:  We  have  trees  there  six  years  old  that  spread  twen- 
ty-seven feet,  run  twenty  baskets  to  the  tree,  and  will  this  summer. 

I  don't  have  the  time  to  talk  apple  varieties  very  extensively  to- 
night, but  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  you  can  plant  the  i5ald- 
win.  Mackintosh  and  Northern  Spy,  and  you  can  also  include  the 
Stayman.  In  the  southeastern  and  southern  part  von  can  take  the 
Stayman,  the  Rome  Beauty,  some  Stark  and  some  Delicious. 

MR.  WEIDNER:    How  about  the  York  Imperial? 

MR.  FUNK:    You  are  from  York  county.  .  -  •. 

MR.  WEIDNER:    It  makes  money  for  us.       '     '  • 

MR.  FUNK:  Yes,  and  that  is  the  reason  you  grow  it;  but  it  is 
no  good  at  that. 

MR.  ANDERSON:  I  am  not  so  sure  that  I  would  advocate  the 
Stayman  now. 

MR.  FUNK:    Why,  for  instance. 

MR.  ANDERSON:    Well,  the  Stayman  has  one  serious  defect. 
MR.  FUNK:    What?    Crown  gall? 
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MR.  ANDERSON:  Crown  blight;  I  think  I  prefer  the  Rome 
Beauty.  I  had  blossoms  enough  on  my  trees  for  a  thousand  bushels, 
but  they  fell  off.  and  I  don't  think  I'll  get  more  than  a  hundred 
bushels. 

MR.  WOODSTDE:    Do  you  use  borer  wax? 

MR  FUNK:  Yes:  but  I  believe  I  would  rather  use  the  lime-sul- 
phur-put  it  on  in  July  and  once  again  in  August;  but  go  over  your 
peach  trees  and  look  for  the  borer,  and  then  once  a  year,  about  Sep- 
tember, dig  out  the  borer. 

MR.  WOODSIDE:    What  is  the  strength  of  the  solution? 

MR.  FUNIK:    Oh,  anything  like  one-four  or  one-flve. 

PROF.  MENGES:    How  would  adding  a' little  lime  do? 

MR.  KESTER:    It  would  help. 

A  Member:    Do  you  make  a  paste  of  the  lime-sulphur? 

MR.  FUNK:    No,  a  paint.  T  think,  and  go  over  the  trunk. 

MR.  WATTS:  How  many  years  have  you  used  this  solution  to 
paint  these  young  trees? 

MR.  FUNTI:    Never  used  it  at  all. 

MR  WATTS:  The  reason  I  ask  is  because  a  young  man  I  know 
in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State  lost  a  number  of  his  best 
trees  by  using  it  as  a  paint  year  after  year. 

MRS.  FOULKE:  You  think  painting  your  trunk,  and  then  going 
over  your  trees  once  a  year  is  enough? 

MR.  FUNK:  Yes. 

MR.  JOEL  A.  HERR:  Do  you  think  the  Northern  Spy  is  a  good 
apple  to  plant? 

MR.  FUNK:  Not  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  Up  in  Fas- 
sett's  country  it  is  one  of  the  best— that  and  the  Greening  and  the 
Baldwin. 

MR.  JOEL  A.  HERR:  Do  you  think  the  Greening  is  more  easily 
affected  than  anv  other?  T  find  them  about  the  same  thing,  but  do 
vou  find  that  in"^some  districts  it  is  worse  than  others?  If  you  had 
told  me  twenty  years  ago  to  plant  the  Northern  Spy,  I  would  not 
have  done  so,  but  for  the  past  ten  years  I  have  been  growing  it  very 
successfully. 

A  Member:    Do  you  spray? 

MR.  JOEL  A.  HERR:    I  am  ashamed  to  say  no. 

MR.  NAGINEY:    Do  you  find  much  scale  through  the  State? 

MR  FUNTI:  I  do  not,  Mr.  Naginey.  You  came  in  too  late.  T 
just  told  these  people  that  about  all  I  found  was  in  Dave  Watts' 
section. 
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MR.  FUNK:  Now,  tlien,  in  order  to  grow  peaches,  you  must 
cultivate.  Any  objection  to  that?  You  can  take  the  poorest  soil 
and  cultivate,  and  you  can  grow  peaches;  on  the  other  hand,  you 
can  take  the  best  soil,  and  not  cultivate,  and  you  will  not  grow 
peaches.  Tf  you  turn  it  into  a  sod,  and  do  not  cultivate  your  tree 
will  not  thrive. 

A  Member:    Will  disking  answer  the  purpose? 

MR.  FUNK:  Yes;  just  so  that  you  keep  the  ground  broken. 
Orchard  after  orchard  I  have  gone  into  that  has  not  been  cultivated 
for  three,  four,  five,  six  years — and  they  wonder  what  was  the  mat- 
ter. Begin  about  April  1st  and  cultivate  up  to  July  1st.  Cut  off 
in  your  young  orchard  about  Just  1st,  but  continue  in  your  old 
orchard.  Don't  cultivate  the  apple;  the  apple  will  stand 'a  whole 
lot  more  neglect,  but  it  takes  a  good  fruit  grower  to  grow  peaches.  I 
would  rather  cultivate  than  do  anything  else,  but  where  vou  cannot 
cultivate,  use  the  sod  mulch. 

MR.  JOEL  A.  HERR:  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the 
Falla water  or  Pound  Apple  does  not  do  well  with  you? 

MR.  FUNK:  Yes,  it  does  well  enough,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  last 
as  long  as  I  would  like  to  have  it. 

MR.  JOEL  A.  HERR:  I  make  more  profit  out  of  it  than  out  of 
any  other  kind  in  my  orchard. 

MR  FUNK:    That  may  be,  but  with  us  it  does  not  seem  to  last. 

It  may  be  to  your  advantage  to  say  that  there  are  too  many  farm- 
ers all  over  the  State  trying  to  grow  hay  and  apples  on  the  same 
ground.  You  do  not  try  to  grow  hay  with  any  other  crop,  but  you 
seem  to  think  that  the  orchard  can  be  made  to  produce  double.  You 
cannot  put  enough  fertility  in  your  soil  to  do  it.  Any  one  can  tell 
you  what  kind  of  fertilizer  somebody  else  should  use  for  his  trees, 
but  how  many  of  you  really  realize  that  nitrogen  produces  wood 
growth,  phosphoric  acid  develops  the  sweetness  in  the  fruit,  and  pot- 
ash develops  the  fruit? 

MR.  BARNES:  Would  you  use  barnyard  manure  in  an  apple 
orchard? 

MR.  FUNK:  Yes,  sir,  I  would;  you  cannot  get  anything  better; 
add  a  little  phosphoric  acid,  using  ten  or  twelve  pounds,  and  then 
increasing  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  pounds. 

A  Member:    Do  you  put  fertilizer  on  when  they  are  in  bearing? 

MR.  FUNK:  Yes,  I  put  it  on  every  year  under  mv  conditions. 
Another  thing  about  your  condition:  you  will  have  to  know  what  it 
is.  If  I  were  on  a  limestone  soil  I  would  not  try  to  grow  peaches.  If 
you  are  trying  to  get  a  growth  on  your  peaches,  use  nitrogen;  if  you 
are  getting  growth,  use  the  two  products. 

Just  a  word  about  pruning.  The^e  was  more  pruning  done  years 
ago  than  we  do  today.  I  am  surprised,  in  going  over  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  learn  how  little  people  know  about  pruning.  I 
suppose  that  people  think  three  branches  are  necessary.  Some  fel- 
lows use  five,  but  T  try  to  get  them  to  cut  away  two  of  them.  By 
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cutting  out  this  way  they  would  have  three  branches;  here  it  would 
make  a  head.    You  can  make  a  better  tree  by  making  it   ow  and 
treading  out  the  branches  a  little  bit  further.    In  my  estimation 
U  would  make  a  great  deal  better  tree  than  it  won  d  if  cut  as  I 
showed  you  at  first.    Here  you  have  no  crotch  and  have  no  limbs 
clos^  together.    If  this  were  my  apple  tree,  m  the  spring  of  the 
year  i  would  be  cut  back  about  like  this.    If  it  had  more  curve,  I 
would  cut  back  as  far  as  that.   In  cutting,  the  next  limb  will  ahvays 
grow  the  way  the  top  bud  points-a  thing  that  ^suppose  half  the 
men  in  Pennsylvania  don't  know.    They  always  cut  above  the  bud. 
MR.  RODGERS:    Then  trees  grow  in  different  ways? 
MR  FUNK:    Yes,  in  my  practice,  I  cut  back  for  two  years,  and 
then  only  cut  back  from  the  lateral  branches,  because  the  limb  will 
orow  upwards  from  the  terminal  bud.    In  that  construction  we  get 
more  wood  growth.    I  would  always  prune  my  young  tree  m  the 
rring.    In  my  peach  orchards  I  do  all  my  pruning  in  June  and 
July    I  am  a  great  believer  in  summer  pruning.    If  you  have  a  tree 
that  is  very  sing  in  the  branches,  I  would  try  pruning  it  m  the  tali 
of  the  year.    Then  in  pruning,  I  would  do  all  my  pruning  there  in 
the  fork  of  the  tree. 

And  here  is  another  thing  that  has  spoiled  more  trees  than  any 
thing  else  in  the  old  orchard.  You  will  see  branches  with  holes  m 
them  In  pruning  a  fellow  often  leaves  a  stub  on  which  to  hang  up 
his  hat  or  coat,  and  that  little  stub  begins  to  decay  before  long,  and 
rots  off,  leaving  a  hole  in  the  branch.  If  you  cut  your  tree  right  at 
the  edge  of  the  collar,  it  will  heal  successfully,  and  if  you  cut  up- 
wards, as  you  can  very  easily  do,  it  will  never  heal.  Any  more  ques- 
tions along  that  line? 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  Do  you  prune  your  young  apple  trees  in 
summer? 

MR  FUNK:  I  never  get  a  chance  to  go  into  the  orchard  and  try 
if  if  an  apple  tree  sends^out  young  shoots,  it  is  all  right  to  cut  them 
off,  but  I  would  not  try  to  prune  an  apple  tree  in  the  middle  ot  the 

Now  there  is  another  thing;  I  don't  like  young  apple  trees  too  thm ; 
the  material  that  goes  to  the  building  of  the  tree  does  not  come  from 
the  orchard,  but  through  the  leaf,  so  I  like  to  leave  plenty  of  leat 
surface.  Most  men  cut  so  as  to  leave  the  limbs  nice  and  bare  You 
want  them  bare  enough  to  let  in  the  sunlight  and  air,  but  I  don  t 

like  them  too  thin.  ,  ■,  .  i 

Now  in  nearly  every  orchard  you  will  find  trees  ten  and  twelve 
feet  hi^h.  That  tree  was  not  started  right.  If  we  start  the  head 
three  feet  high,  it  will  not  grow  any  higher.  It  does  not  go  any 
further  into  the  air.  These  old  apple  trees  were  never  pruned;  and 
it  got  weak  at  the  top,  and  tliat  branch  died,  and  you  have  a  tree 
away  up  in  the  air.  You  will  find  the  same  thing  m  the  forest  with 
an  oak  or  a  hickory  tree.  You  have  no  room  for  it  to  spread,  and  it 
has  never  been  pruned,  so  it  shoots  way  up  in  the  air.  If  Jou  want 
to  know  how  to  cut  such  a  tree  back,  you  will  have  to  ask  Watts  or 
Fassett.    I  don't  know. 
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ME.  JOEL  A.  HERR:    How  far  would  you  cut  such  a  tree? 
MR.  FUNK:    I  don't  know. 

MR.  JOEL  A.  HERR :    Would  you  cut  it  back  as  thick  as  my  arm  ? 

trS'/V^5v  ^  ''^"PP'^'^^  I  suppose  I  would  cut  it  back  to  the 
trunk  and  start  a  new  trunk.  You  can  start  a  tree  out  of  the  trunk 
1  have  talked  longer  now  than  I  intended,  so  I  will  say  just  a  few 
words  abount  thinning  the  fruit.  Let  the  fruit  hang  the  length  of 
'^^^  -^^^^  set  fruit  every  year.  I  suppose  it  is  all 
right  to  prune  every  year.  I  am  cutting  back  tins  year  more  than  I 
ever  did,  and  we  have  never  missed  a  crop  at  home. 

MR.  WATTS:  I  don't  suppose  you  ever  feel  that  you  set  fruit 
every  year  because  you  people  live  righteous  lives? 

MR.  FUNK:  Well,  we  do.  Any  more  questions?  If  not,  T  thank 
you  kindly  for  your  attention.  , 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Next  on  the  program  is,  "Handling  and  Mark 
etmg  Apples,"  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Fassett,  of  Meshoppen,  Pa 

Mr.  Fassett  spoke  as  follows: 


HANDLING  AND  MARKETING  APPLES 


■         By  F.  H.  FASSETT,  Meshoppen,  Pa. 

Mr  Chairman  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  subiect  assigned  me  is 
one  of  the  most  important  that  confronts  the  fruit  grower  todaT  I 
wish  It  was  possible  for  me  to  give  you  a  solution.  Man  onl^sug 
gest  some  things  that  we  may  do  to  enable  us  to  ^et  more  out 
of  the  dollar  that  the  consumer  pays  for  our  product.  We  can  grw 
them,  but  we  seem  to  fall  down  when  it  comes  to  marketing  them 

f  Ji"   r   '.T  7"^  '^^'''''^  commence  early  in  the  season.  The 

trees  should  be  properly  pruned,  sprayed  and  fertilized.  Thinning  is 
another  operation  that  is  not  practised  as  much  as  it  ought  to  be 
Growers  who  have  properly  thinned  can  see  the  advantage  in  this 
operation.    We  can  secure  more  bushels  of  salable  fruit,  and  the 

Annl^V     iT  t-  ''  ^'^  ^v^<^ti,e^,  is  to  bear  annual  crops 

Apples  should  be  thinned  to  about  four  inches  apart.  This  thinnino- 
should  be  done  right  af^er  the  June  crop;  the  latter  part  of  Jun? 
and  the  fore  part  of  Jnly  is  the  best  time  to  thin 

The  best  time  to  pick  apples  is  a  question  we  do  not  all  agree  on 
Some  handlers  claim  that  apples  will  keep  better  in  cold  storao-e  to 
be  picked  .lust  before  they  mature.  To  pick  at  this  time,  it  seems  to 
me  we  lose  too  much.  We  lose  in  size,  color  and  quality,  men  we 
sacrifice  quality  wp  are  sacrificing  one  of  the  strongest  points  the 
East  has  over  tlie  Western  grower.  We  believe  that  the  apple  should 
be  fully  matured-that  is.  hard  ripe:  that  is,  just  before  they  com- 
mence to  mellow.  I  think  they  will  keep  better  and  be  of  much 
better  quality.    All  the  experiments  that  have  been  tried  go  to  prove 
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We  should  so  handle  them  that  we  may  get  them  into  our  packages 
without  any  bruises;  in  other  words,  handle  them  as  though  they 
were  e^^^s  ^  There  are  some  tender  varieties  that  it  will  pay  to  use 
-loves  "to  pick  them  with.  We  ought  never  to  use  any  package  to 
^ick  them  in  that  is  not  rigid.  One  of  the  best  is  an  oak-stave  half- 
bushel  basket,  with  a  swing  handle,  and  a  hook  on  the  handle  to 
hang  it  on  the  ladder  or  on  a  limb.  Apples  should  not  be  piled  on 
the  ground,  because  the  ground  will  cause  them  to  sweat  and  ripen 
up  and  we  lose  much  of  the  keeping  quality.  A  good  way  is  to  have 
a  sorting  table  in  the  orchard.  One  of  the  best  tables  has  a  canvass 
top  with  no  sharp  corners  to  bruise  the  fruit.  If  we  use  a  packing 
house  then  the  apples  should  be  drawn  at  once  to  the  packing  shed, 
that  we  may  pack  them  at  once  and  get  them  into  cold  storage  as 
soon  as  possible.  ,  . 

An  experiment  was  tried  in  Adams  county  to  determine  the  in- 
fluence on  the  keeping  qualities.  Some  were  placed  in  cold  storage 
twelve  hours  after  picking;  some  thirty-six  hours  and  some  one 
week  after  picking.  It  was  found  that  the  ones  that  only  twelve 
hours  had  elapsed  between  the  picking  and  storing,  kept  much  bet- 
ter. The  longer  the  time  between  picking  and  storing,  the  poorer 
they  kept. 

It  looks  as  though  all  our  fruit  centers  would  have  to  have  these 
cold  storage  plants,  and  by  all  means  make  them  co-operative.  If 
it  pays  companies  to  maintain  cold  storage,  it  will  certainly  pay 
the  grocers.   We  want  to  eliminate  as  many  profits  on  our  products 

'^^The  kind  of  packages  that  are  best  depends  largely  on  the  markets 
we  catei  to  If  we  seek  a  retail  market,  or  the  ultimate  consumer 
7hen  we  should  use  the  smaller  package.  The  box  or  paper  carton 
would  be  best.  The  barrel  seems  to  be  the  -o^t  logical  package 
for  our  Eastern  apples,  with  the  possible  exception  of  some  of  tlie 
tender  varieties.  ,       ■,  ^ 

The  grading  of  our  fruit  has  more  to  do  with  the  value  of  a  ciop 
than  the  package.    We  must  learn  to  make  all  the  fruit  m  a  package 
uniform  I  size  and  free  from  all  blemishes.    We^  m  Penmsy  vania 
must  get  a  little  more  honesty  in  our  grading.    Very  little  fruit  in 
Pennsylvania  is  properlv  graded.    Too  often  they  are  faced  up  wi  h 
nke  apples,  and  filled  with  culls.    This  condition  exists  not  only  n 
Pennsylvania,  but  all  through  the  East,  and  until       learn  to  pack 
our  fruit  honestly  and  have  them  uniform  all  the  way  ^hjough^e 
nackao-e  we  will  have  to  take  the  skim  milk  prices,  and  the  Westera 
Sowe?%m  get  the  cream-not  because  they  are  not  as  ^^S^^^^^^^^^ 
but  because  the  Western  apples  are  uniform  in  packing  The^e/P. 
pies  vary  only  one  quarter  to  one-half  inch  m  size,  while  a  barrel  of 
Eastern  apples  runs  from  two  and  a  half  to  four  and  a  half  inches  m 
size    The  Western  apples  have  a  brand  or  stamp  on  them  that 
means  just  what  it  savs,  and  a  dealer  never  thinks  of  opening  these 
boxes  t'o  see  how  theyVun,  but  simply  looks  at  those  marks  and  can 
guarantee  them  as  marked.    We,  in  the  East,  have  failed  in  this, 
IZ  we  must  establish  a  brand  or  stamp  and  then  stand  behind  them 
with  a  binding  guarantee,  and  then  we  will  be  able       ^^^P  ^JJ* 
western  competition.    We  ought  to  spend  some  time  m  the  markets 
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in  which  we  expect  to  sell,  studying  the  conditions,  and  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  man  who  handles  apples,  and  study  just  what 
kind  of  packages  sell  the  best.    We  can  pick  up  many  useful  facts. 

One  of  the  things  that  keeps  the  price  of  apples  down,  is  the  plac- 
ing on  the  market  of  poor,  wormy  apples,  covered  with  fungus  dis- 
eases, and  unfit  for  food.  We  must  learn  to  utilize  them  at  home  by 
working  them  up  into  applebutter,  jelly,  or  in  vinegar,  whichever 
will  pay  us  about  as  much,  and  the  market  for  our  good  fruit  will  be 
much  better,  and  more  apples  will  be  consumed. 

In  the  West,  Fruit  Associations  and  Exchanges  handle  the  bulk  of 
the  crop,  and  have  been  very  successful ;  one  of  the  reasons  is  that  the 
apple  production  in  the  West  is  confined  to  small  valleys,  which  has 
made  it  much  easier  to  form  these  Associations.  Our  conditions  are 
different,  and  it  seems  hard  to  get  our  Horticultural  Societies  to 
take  hold  of  this  marketing  end.  Our  production  is  scattered  all 
over  this  state;  hardly  a  county  but  what  has  some  large  orchards. 
Few  counties  have  a  large  section  devoted  exclusively  to  fruit  like  in 
the  West,  which  makes  it  hard  to  get  together.  The  fruit  belt  of 
Adams  county  comes  nearest  to  Western  conditions,  and  we  have 
been  looking  for  a  number  of  years  for  our  friends  in  the  Adams 
County  Horticultural  Society  to  take  hold  of  this  marketing  ques- 
tion. Why  not?  Bedford  county  formed  a  marketing  associ;ition 
some  years  ago:  just  how  successful,  I  do  not  know.  The  plan  seems 
ideal  and  T  believe  the  East  must  sooner  or  later  adopt  this  plan. 
We  must  organize  just  a  little  closer  and  learn  to  co-operate  together 
in  order  that  we  may  get  our  share  of  the  consumer's  dollar.  We 
have  every  advantage.  We  have  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions 
whereby  we  may  grow  the  very  hes^  apples  in  the  whole  world,  and 
we  are  at  the  very  doors  of  the  best  markets.  We  must  give  our 
marketing  closer  attention  and  we  are  bound  to  succeed. 

A  Member:  Under  the  new  law  of  weights  and  measures,  how  are 
we  to  do  about  weights;  must  we  weigh  every  bushel? 

MR.  FASSETT:  One  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Dairy  and  Food 
Division  told  me  that  there  were  several  ways  to  get  around  that; 
to  weigh  every  box  or  bushel  would  be  too  great  a  tax  on  the  people 
who  are  in  the  business  of  producing  this  stiiff.  So,  suppose  a  box  or 
bushel  is  to  contain  forty  pounds;  the  inspector  told  me  to  mark  on 
it  "thirty-five  pounds"  and  pay  no  further  attention  to  it,  and  to 
mark  our  strawberry  boxes  and  grape  baskets  the  same  way. 

MR.  FUNK:    You  woitM  sell  it  for  a  bushel?  - 

MR.  FASSETT:    Sell  it  for  a  box  or  a  basket,  not  a  bushel. 

MR.  FUNK:  Must  it  not  have  the  size  on  it?  If  you.  sell  it  for 
a  bushel  it  must  weigh  fifty  pounds. 

MR.  KESTER:  Has  any  one  seen  a  strawberry  basket  correctly 
marked?    I  have  looked  but  have  failed  to  see  any. 

MR.  FASSETT:    I  have  done  the  same  thing,  but  have  not  seen  it 

MR.  HERR:  Down  in  Lancaster  they  are  marked  "six  pints"  or 
"six  quarts"  and  it  must  be  carried  out. 
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MRS  FOULKE:    T  asked  Mr.  Sweeney,  of  the  Department  at  Har- 
risburg  about  eggs,  how  much  each  egg  should  weigh.    He  said  to 
mark  the  boxes  a^s  so  many  eggs;  and  the  same  ^^^^^g  fPP^^^^^^o  -ap-  , 
pies  or  anything  else;  you  can  mark  it  100  apples,  or  fifty  animals,  or 
whatever  it  is,  but  you  can't  sell  it  for  a  bushel. 

MR.  FASSETT:    I  don't  know  what  the  interpretation  would  be 
by  the  head  of  the  Department. 

MRS.  FOULKE:    That  was  the  head  of  the  Department. 

MR  BARNES:  If  you  ship  a  box  of  very  large  strawberries,  it 
will  not  weigh  as  much  as  a  box  of  medium  sized  or  small  ones.  _  i 
know  a  case  where  a  box  of  very  large  berries  was  ^^PP^^f^^  to  weigh 
a  pound  and  a  half,  but  the  berries  were  too  large;  tliey  filled  the  box 
but  lid  not  come  up  to  the  weight.  The  sealea-  of  weights  and  meas^ 
nres  called  the  man  up  about  it;  he  told  him  the  J^^^^^f '^^^^^^ '  ^^^^^ 
the  sealer  told  him  he  was  not  here  to  interpret  the  ^u^  ^  en^ 
force  it;  but  if  he  would  bring  him  a  box,  he  would  allow  him  to 
stamp  it  in  that  way. 

MRS  FOULKE:  It  is  going  to  work  some  hardships  if  it  is  going 
to  be  necessary  to  stamp  all  our  boxes  and  baskets  of  berries;  the 
consumer  will  not  be  the  gainer  by  it. 

MR.  BLYHOLDER:    You  would  have  to  weigh  them  all,  would 
you  not? 

MR.  FASSETT:    Yes;  and  take  apples;  there  are  very  few  apples 
that  will  weigh  fifty  pounds  to  the  bushel. 

MR.  DORSETT:    Will  apples  kept  on  the  tree  keep  better  than 
those  picked  and  measured? 

MR  FASSETT:  Some  people  claim  so,  but  my  experience  has 
been  that  when  an  apple  has  all  the  sweetness  and  color  that  belongs 
to  that  type,  is  full  size  and  hard  ripe,  it  is  better  to  pick  it.  The  last 
few  days  it  has  taken  into  it  the  sugar  that  goes  into  the  fruit.  Ot 
course,  some  varieties  can  be  picked  earlier  than  others,  but  m  my 
experience,  we  test  it  by  tasting  to  see  whether  or  not  it  has  taken 
on  the  full  amount  of  sugar.  Of  course  it  requires  some  one  who 
knows  the  different  varieties  well  to  do  this.  I  believe  we  can  gam 
more  by  picking  when  it  is  hard  ripe. 

A  Member:  Will  the  apple  ripen  so  that  you  may  pick  a  whole 
tree  at  the  same  time? 

MR  FASSETT :  There  are  some  varieties  that  will.  The  Spy,  and 
some  other  varieties  it  is  better  to  go  over  at  least  twice.  The  Bell- 
flower  is  another  variety  that  it  is  well  to  go  over  at  least  twice;  it 
left  on  the  tree  too  long  it  becomes  too  mellow  and  losses  by  it. 

MR.  FUNK:  After  you  have  pruned  well  and  thinned  well,  do 
you  still  think  it  better  to  go  over  a  tree  twice? 

MR  FASSET:  Yes,  I  think  it  pays  us  to  do  so.  That  is,  provided 
the  tree  is  not  too  high.  As  a  general  thing  I  think  it  is  better  to  go 
over  a  tree  twice. 

MR.  FUNK:    Can  you  get  pickers  that  will  do  that? 
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MR.  FASSETT:  Yes;  our  men  prefer  to  work  in  fruit  rather  than 
in  any  other  line. 

ME.  FUNK:  Yes,  but  don't  you  have  any  trouble  in  getting  them 
to  go  over  the  same  tree  twice? 

MR.  FASSETT:  No;  we  have  had  the  same  pickers  every  year; 
some  of  them  have  worked  for  us  for  twenty  years,  and  we  pay  them 
enough  to  make  it  worth  while  for  them. 

MR.  DORSETT.:  Do  you  put  them  on  the  ground  when  you  pick 
them? 

MR.  FASSETT:  No,  sir;  we  use  a  sorting  table,  made  on  a  frame 
4x8  feet  and  on  the  top  of  that  a  canvas,  with  no  sharp  comers  to 
bruise  or  break  the  apple;  they  are  taken  from  the  tree  and  placed 
on  this  table,  and  from  there  at  once  in  the  barrel.  In  this  way  we 
get  them  just  a  little  more  uniform  than  many  Pennsylvania  ap- 
ples that  are  marketed;  they  vary  in  size  from  2^  to  4.  Western 
apples  must  not  vary  over  ^  to  ^  inches  in  size;  if  we  could  make  fhe 
size  uniform,  it  would  bring  us  much  more  money. 

A  Member:  How  would  you  grade  Northern  Spy,  so  that  they 
will  have  size  and  shape? 

MR.  FASSETT:  Northern  Spy  grown  under  proper  conditions 
are  not  all  sizes  and  shapes.  If  the  Northern  Spy  is  allowed  to  grow 
unpruned  and  unfertilized,  it  will  produce  apples  of  all  sizes  and 
shapes,  but  it  is  one  of  the  trees  that  has  made  us  a  good  deal  of 
money  because  it  bears  annually.  It  is  a  tree  that  requires  pretty 
heavy  pruning,  and  good  fertility.  This  is  a  tree  that  doesn't  bear 
out  Mr.  Funk's  theory  that  if  you  thin  every  year  you  will  have 
fruit.    That  is  a  nice  theory. 

MR.  FUNK:  Practice  favors  it.  There  are  a  few  varieties  you 
can't  do  it  with — the  York  and  the  Baldwin,  and  a  few  others,  but 
as  a  whole,  the  practice  bears  out  the  theory. 

MR.  FASSETT:  I  don't  like  to  have  a  man  come  out  with  a 
theory  that  doesn't  hold  true  in  all  eases. 

MR.  FUNK:    It  does  with  the  Stayman  and  Rome. 

MR.  FASSETT:  We  have  trees  on  our  place  that  have  been 
thinned  for  twenty  years — Baldwins;  they  have  been  thinned  to 
four  inches,  and  still  have  off  years. 

MR.  FUNK:  Four  inches  is  rather  close,  don't  you  think?  I 
like  six  or  eight  inches. 

MR.  FASSETT:  On  the  Baldwin  we  have  it  is  a  good  distance. 
On  some  of  the  larger  varieties  like  the  Rome  and  Wolf  River,  we 
thin  to  a  larger  distance. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  Does  fertilizing  have  anything  to  do  with 
sound  bearing? 

MR.  FASSETT:  It  certainly  does.  It  needs  plenty  of  fertilizer 
to  give  you  a  sound  vigorous  tree,  and  you  must  also  use  enough  to 
give  you  the  fruit  and  mature  the  bud  for  the  next  year. 
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MR.  FUNK:    You  are  not  treating  the  tree  fair  if  you  do  not  give 
it  enough  fertilizer.   It  is  not  a  square  deal  to  that  tree. 

ME.  JOEL  A.  HERR:  I  haven't  heard  my  friend  Fassett  say  any- 
thing about  his  favorite,  the  Ben  Davis;  I  don't  think  I'm  giving 
anything  away  when  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  he  told  me  on  the  train 
o'oing  to  Harrisburg  that  he  had  just  sold  his  Ben  Davis  apples  for 
hve  dollars  a  barrel.   That  is  enough  to  make  anybody  look  pleaisant. 

MR.  FASSETT:  It  is  an  apple  that  we  do  not  care  for  here  in 
the  East,  and  yet  it  is  an  apple  that  has  made  Eastern  growers 
money.  We  can  grow  better  qualities,  and  I  believe  we  do  not  care 
for  it  because  we  can  grow  better  things.  My  Ben  Davis  sold  for 
$G.0O  this  year  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

MR.  FUNK:    Weren't  you  ashamed  to  ask  it? 

ME.  FASSETT:  I  felt  sorry  for  the  men  who  bought  them.  I 
was  at  Grettysburg,  within  a  few  miles  of  one  of  the  greatest  fruit 
districts  in  the  country,  and  I  saw  ottered  on  the  streets  there,  ap- 
ples covered  with  fungus,  and  not  tit  for  anything  but  cider,  and 
hardly  that,  for  thirty-nve  cents  a  peck.  I  said  to  myself,  that  if 
the  growers  of  Adams  county  were  selling  such  applies  as  that  on 
the  streets  of  Gettysburg  it  was  no  wonder  that  tne  grocers  could 
sell  Western  apples  at  $4.00  a  box  right  in  that  county.  Now  there 
is  only  one  tUmg  to  do,  and  that  is  to  work  for  quality  instead  of 
ready  money,  if  we  want  to  hold  our  market  against  the  Western 
growers.  We  can  grow  quality  here  such  as  they  can't  grow  any- 
where else,  but  it  seems  that  we  prefer  a  little  ready  money  to  a 
future  market.  This  is  something  we  must  educate  our  farmers 
out  of. 

A  Member:  Do  you  think  the  parcel  post  will  be  able  to  take 
apples  to  market? 

MR.  FASSETT:  It  may  be  that  at  some  future  time  it  will,  but 
for  the  present  it  does  not  amount  to  much.  They  agree  to  take 
fifty  pounds  now,  and  the  city  people  are  becoming  very  much  wor- 
ried over  it  and  are  talking  of  writing  to  the  farmer  to  ship  direct 
to  them.  That  is  all  right,  and  it  is  an  encouraging  sign,  but  to 
my  mind  it  looks  as  if  they  were  looking  more  to  their  own  advantage 
than  to  ours. 

A  Member:  How  about  your  money  if  you  ship  by  the  parcel 
post?   Do  you  demand  it  in  advance? 

MR.  FASSETT:  Always  in  advance.  There  is  one  man  in  our 
neighborhood  who  has  sent  several  thousand  barrels  by  express  the 
past  few  years,  and  they  are  always  sent  c.  o.  d. 

PROF.  MENGES:    You  can  ship  by  mail  c.  o.  d. 

•  MR.  KESTER:  Do  you  think  it  advisable  to  teach  the  fanner 
to  market  his  own  crop,  if  he  is  a  large  grower? 

MR.  FASSETT:  No,  I  think  not.  The  combination  of  a  good 
grower  and  a  good  salesman  is  very  rare,  and  it  seems  to  me  we 
could  devise  some  means  of  nqt  trying  to  sell  apples  ourselves.  We 
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ought  to  be  able  to  sell  our  apples  tbrough  some  medium,  some  busi- 
ness association  of  our  own.  I  have  been  watching  for  a  long  time 
for  some  of  our  friends  down  in  Adams  county  to  take  up  the  West- 
ern idea  where  the  Fruit  Exchanges  handle  all  the  fruit.  They  have 
a  live  horticultural  association,  and  I  have  been  watching  for  them 
to  take  this  thing  up.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  would  be  the  gain- 
ers if  we  had  an  association  of  this  kind,  with  a  business  man  to 
look  after  the  transportation  and  selling  ends.  There  is  hardly  a 
county  in  Pennsylvania  where  there  is  not  an  orchard,  and  all  we 
need  is  a  little  more  confidence  in  each  other.  All  w^e  need  is  a  little 
more  of  the  fraternal  spirit  tliat  Brother  Dorsett  speaks  of  and  ad- 
vocates so  strongly  in  tie  Grange  and  other  places. 

MR.  WATTS:  A  neighborhood  storage  house  would  be  a  help  to 
the  farmer. 

MR.  FASSETT:  Near  the  centers  of  production.  It  is  important 
that  apples  should  be  put  into  storage  as  soon  as  possible  after  they 
are  picked.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  go  through  the  New  York  apple 
district  recently  and  there  they  have  the  storages  near  the  railroads, 
which  to  my  mind  is  not  the  best  thing. 

MRS.  FOULKE:  If  you  have  the  storage  houses  near  the  cen- 
tres of  production  rather  than  near  the  railroads,  would  not  your 
potatoes  and  fruit  be  likely  to  be  bruised  hauling  them  long  distances 
to  the  railroad  ?  .  .  . 

MR.  FASSETT:  There  is  not  so  much  danger  of  that;  when  it  is 
hauled  to  the  railroad  it  is  later  in  the  year;  but  when  it  is  first 
picked  it  is  important  to  get  it  in  storage  just  as  soon  as  possible, 
because  the  weather  is  likely  to  be  still  fairly  warm.  Storage  is  for 
protection.  They  charge  45  cents  for  the  first  two  months.  After 
that  it  is  less. 

MR.  FUNK:  If  you  sold  through  a  commission  man,  you  would 
have  to  have  one  in  every  storage  section. 

MR.  FASSETT:    Not  necessarily. 

MR.  FUNK:   How  is  he  going  to  see  your  fruit? 

MR.  FASSETT:  There  would  have  to  be  a  commission  man  in 
the  New  York  storage  house  to  see  the  fruit;  they  buy  it  f.o.b. 

A  Member:  Would  it  be  advisable  for  a  man  to  have  an  ammonia 
plant  on  his  own  place  for  the  storage  of  apples  that  are  to  be  shipped 
a  long  way?  How  much  longer  would  they  keep  if  cooled  in  this 
way? 

MR.  FASSETT:  I  don't  know.  It  would  be  better,  though,  for 
you  to  keep  them  that  way  if  you  can. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  Hon. 
Howard  G.  McGowan,  stating  that  through  a  pressure  of  business 
over  which  he  had  no  control,  he  was  denied  the  jdeasure  of  meet- 
ing with  us  at  this  time,  and  asking  to  be  kindly  remembered  to  the 
friends  attending  this  meeting. 
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And  now  we  come  to  the  end  of  our  program.    I  don  t  know  how 
vou  all  feel;  I  can  onlv  express  my  own  feelings.    The  treatment 
we  have  received  from  tlie  people  of  this  place  will  cause  us  to  leave 
here  with  feelings  of  kind  remembrance  of  the  generosity  and  kmd- 
ess  and  hospitality  we  have  received  at  their  hands;  we  will  leave 
ere  feelin"-  that  it  was  good  for  us  to  have  been  at  Stroudsburg.  I 
am     ad  we  are  going  to  our  homes  all  over  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania with  that  kindly  feeling,  and  when  we  go  out  into  our  great 
work  the  next  vear,  let  us  keep  up  the  spirit  of  kindly  courtesy  and 
pir?t  of  helpfulness  that  has  been  manifested  herc^-that  influence 
of  true  manhood  and  womanhood,  that  will  mean  so  much  to  the 
oreat  cause  in  which  we  are  all  laboring,  ,      .  -u  t,^ 

"Thave  nothing  more  to  say  except  that  a  photographer  is  here  who 
wants  the  privilege  of  taking  a  snapshot  of  this  audience. 

PROF  MENGES:  Before  we  go  there  are  a  few  things  that  some 
of  us  i^ou  d  like  to  ventilate  a  little.  I  am  not  going  to  talk  much 
myself!  but  some  of  the  members  are,  only  they're  afraid  to  begin. 

MRS  FOULKE:  I  think  Prof.  Menges  is  pointing  his  finger  at  me. 
We  talked  over  some  things  going  down  on  the  trolley  this  after- 
noon. I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  send  out  so  many  speakers  to  one 
Institute  I  think  two  would  be  a  full  corps.  T  am  speaking  for 
the  women;  they  are  usually  put  on  at  the  end  oV^^r'lTAf"'! 
to  add  a  little  lightness  to  it;  now  I  don't  like  to  play  the  part  of  a 
monkev;  it  doesn't  suit  me.  If  they  don't  care  for  my  subiect  l  am 
willing  0  Slav  off  the  program,  but  I  don't  want  to  be  allowed  just 
a  few  minutes  after  everybody  else  is  through,  and  then  not  allowed 
any  time  for  questions.  My  subject  is  just  as  important  to  the  wo- 
men,  as  the  other  subjects  are  to  the  men,  and  they  ^hould  be  al- 
Swed  to  have  their  time  for  it.  I  do  not  care  for  myself,  personally 
but  it  seems  like  a  waste  of  perfectly  good  time  and  money  and  T 
feel  that  the  women  are  being  cheated  out  of  something  that  right- 
fully belongs  to  them. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN :  You  are  aware  that  during  the  last  Insti- 
tute sessions  it  was  decided  that  three  was  a  force,  and  I  believe  it 
was  pretty  thoroughly  carried  out.  I  have  some  sympathy  for  the 
last  speaker  in  one  or  tAvo  cases,  and  I  am  going  to  again  impress 
on  our  county  chairmen  the  necessity  of  carrying  out  the  program 
as  it  has  been  arranged,  and  not  let  the  local  talent  or  anything  else 
take  up  much  of  the  speaker's  time.  Some  of  these  county  chair- 
j^en,-splendid  fellows,  all  of  them,-send  out  and  mvite  a  lecturer 
to  come;  and  then  fail  to  specify  on  the  program  how  long  that  lec- 
turer is  to  speak.  If  he  goes  beyond  his  limit,  tiien  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  call  time.  The  speaker  should  always  be  given  the  first  forty 
or  fifty  minutes,  and  then  allow  about  forty  minutes  for  questions. 
That  is  all  any  speaker  can  reasonably  expect,  and  the  County  Chair- 
man should  enforce  this  rule. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  If  he  loses  thirty  minutes  in  getting  ready, 
he  has  lost  it  out  of  his  own  time. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  Yes;  eliminate  all  the  rubbish  you  can. 
Get  down  to  business.  That  is  the  motive.  This  is  for  every  county 
chairman  who  is  here  today.    That  is  my  judgment  in  the  matter. 
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Eliminate  everything  that  is  not  in  direct  line  with  the  work  on 
hand.  A  little  amusement  is  good,  but  just  a  little,  and  don't  eon- 
duct  these  Institutes  for  the  sake  of  amusement,  men  a  lady  goes 
into  your  county  to  talk  to  you,  she  should  be  shown  every  courtesy, 
and  be  given  her  proper  time. 

MRS.  FOULKE:  I  can  say  that  I  received  absolutely  nothing 
but  courtesy  last  winter  from  the  county  chairmen,  wherever  I  went. 
T  am  not  speaking  of  myself  from  a  personal  standpoint.  This  is 
something  that  ]iappens  not  only  to  me,  but  to  the  men,  and  it  is 
for  them  that  I  am  talking,  because  they  are  not  in  position  to  say 
much  about  it  themselves. 

A  Member:  In  my  own  experience,  there  were  four  speakers  to 
that  session;  one  of  tliem  was  unusually  eloquent,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  last  two  speakers  had  just  eleven  minutes  to  speak  in, 
and  they  insisted  we  must  speak.  Six  minutes  apiece—it  is  rather 
difficult  to  accomplish  very  much  in  that  time. 

MR.  RODGERS:  That  is  within  the  province  of  the  County 
Chairman  to  prevent  that.  No  man  has  any  business  to  have  the 
program  so  full  that  they  can't  all  speak,  and  he  should  exercise 
his  authority  and  call  them  down  if  they  exceed  their  time.  I  don't 
care  if  it  is  my  best  friend,  I  call  him  down  if  he  exceeds  his  time, 
and  if  any  one  is  looking  for  trouble,  I  can  meet  him  half  way.  and 
if  I  can't  manage  him,  the  boys  will  back  me  up.  They  will  do  any- 
thing I  say  do.  . 

MR.  BARNES:  I  wish  to  say  a  word  for  the  County  Chairmen. 
We  have  had  as  many  as  five  lecturers  on  our  program,  and  every- 
thing went  off  in  a  very  friendly  way ;  then  we  have  had  other  occa- 
sions where  we  had  only  three,  and  had  to  call  every  one  of  them 
down.  In  opening  a  meeting  T  never  speak  over  five  minutes  myself, 
and  I  allow  my  speakers  fifty  or  sixty  minutes,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  I  expect  them  to  finish  up  in  that  time.  I  have  had  no  trouble 
with  the  speakers  we  have  had  the  last  few  years,  and  almost  any 
of  them  can  demand  their  own  time.  I  think  it  is  due  to  the  man 
or  woman  themselves  if  they  are  not  given  their  proper  time. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  Just  a  word— the  last  I  am  going  to 
have.  If  you  will  read  the  program,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  find 
our  advice  there.  Don't  have  more  than  two  subjects  for  one  ses- 
sion. I  don't  believe  you  can  digest  or  assimilate  a  greater  number 
of  subjects  at  one  session.  In  arranging  for  an  Institute,  just  tell 
us  the  subjects  in  which  your  locality  is  most  interested  in,  and  we 
will  arrange  for  it.  This  is  said  in  all  kindness  to  the  County  Chair- 
men. If  you  want  Dairy  and  Poultry,  please  say  so,  or  any  other 
two;  after  your  progi-am  is  all  arrariQefi^  not  infrequently,  there 
comes  a  demand  for  a  lady  lecturer  on  Domestic  Economy;  and  then 
the  tobacco  people  want  something,  and  I  am  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  I  must  accommodate  these  people,  and  I  do  it.  Let  us 
try  to  adjust  our  program  so  that  it  will  be  elastic,  and  yet  meet  the 
needs  of  the  locality  and  be  fair  to  the  lecturers  that  we  send  out 
to  you. 
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MR.  WOODSTDE:    Just  a  word:    The  section  leader  should  be 
responsible  for  the  fellow  who  is  stealing  the  other  speaker's  time. 

PROF.  MENGES:  I  started  this  thing,  and  I  don't  want  to  let 
it  go  by  ^^dthout  saying  a  word— not  unless  you  say  I  shall  sit  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    Five  minutes. 

PROF.  MENGES:  There  was  a  discussion  of  this  kind  on  the 
trolley  this  afternoon,  and  I  said  I  would  bring  up  this  matter;  I 
don't  care  so  far  as  I  am  concerned;  if  they  call  me  out,  all  right; 
if  not,  I  am  just  as  well  satisfied.  If  there  is  no  time  for  my  talk,  I 
won't  criticise ;  I  don't  lose  anytliing  by  it. 

But  there  is  another  matter ;  we  should  stop  having  Saturday  even- 
ing sessions.  Now,  why  don't  you  fellows  say  something?  You  are 
the  ones  who  wanted  this  thing  brought  out. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  Just  a  moment;  so  far  as  the  Director 
of  Institutes  is  concerned,  he  is  a  neutral  factor  on  the  Saturday 
evening  session.  We  have  always  believed  the  farm  people  wanted 
it,  and  have  left  the  matter  with  the  County  Chairmen,  believing  they 
should  know  best  just  what  their  people  Avanted  on  the  subject.  We 
do,  however,  know  that  in  some  portions  of  Pennsylvania  the  farmers 
take  a  Saturday  afternoon  holiday,  and  that  they  would  like  an  even- 
ing session.  We  have,  however,  left  this  entirely  with  the  County 
Chairmen.  So  far  as  the  lecturers  are  concerned,  you  are  paid  per 
diem,  and  we  expect  you  to  be  on  hand  on  Saturday  evening,  when 
occasion  calls  for  your  presence,  the  same  as  any  other  evening. 
There  is  nothing  arbitrary  about  it ;  it  should  be  a  matter  of  honor 
with  you.  Now,  I  know  that  it  has  been  said  that  there  are  some  of 
these  lecturers,  who  slip  away,  but  it  has  not  been  done  with  the 
knowledge  or  consent  of  the  Director. 

PROF.  MENGES:  Three  men  on  the  floor,  but  I  have  the  floor. 
I  feel  that  I  must  make  some  sort  of  an  explanation.  I  don't  like 
the  evening  session  on  Saturday— 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:    We  all  know  that. 

PROF.  MENGES:  But  I  notice  that  there  are  only  one  or  two 
County  Chairmen — 

MR.  CAMPBELL:  How  about  the  County  Chairmen  who  run 
away? 

PROF.  MENGES:    I  am  coming  to  that. 

MR.  BLYHOLDER:  I  suppose  I  am  the  guilty  man,  but  when 
we  had  that  Institute  at  Leechburg  there  was  sickness  at  home,  and 
it  was  necessary  for  me  to  get  back  to  my  family  at  once. 

DR.  CONARD :  If  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  stay  for  the  Saturday 
evening  session,  the  County  Chairman  should  make  some  arrange- 
ments for  our  getting  at  a  place  where  we  can  have  some  comfort 
over  Sunday,  and  not  compel  us  to  stay  in  a  little  out-of-the-way 
village  where  we  cannot  get  away.    A  little  forethought  on  the  part 
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of  the  county  chairman,  and  consultation  with  our  section  leader 
would  prevent  all  this.  I  have  had  some  pretty  unpleasant  experi- 
ences of  this  kind. 

MR.  BLYHOLDER:  T  think  that  is  a  matter  that  should  be  left 
to  the  County  Chairman,  but  he  should  not  expect  his  lecturers  to 
psend  Sunday  in  a  backwoods  village— 

DR.  CONARD:    But  if  the  bulletin  says  he  must  stay  there? 

MR.  BLYHOLDER:  Then  T  take  the  liberty  of  changing  the 
bulletin.  Now  in  regard  to  the  County  Chairman  going  away,  he 
doesn't  get  five  or  ten  dollars  a  day  for  his  work,  so  it  is  all  right 
for  him  to  go  back  home.  If  he  sees  that  his  lecturers  are  well 
taken  care  of,  he  has  the  right  to  go  home.  There  are  ir^vo  sides  to 
this  thing. 

PROF.  MENGES :    No  one  said  there  were  not. 

MR.  BLYHOLDER:  Tt  is  not  necessary  for  two  or  three  Chair- 
ment  to  preside  at  these  different  sessions  of  the  Institute;  as  County 
Chairman,  I  think  I  am  in  position  to  know  more  about  what  is 
necessary  than  any  one  else  in  the  community,  and  I  do  my  own  pre- 
siding, and  when  our  worthy  Director  sends  me  speakers  to  take  part 
in  the  work  of  that  Institute,  I  want  them  to  do  their  parts. 

PROF.  MENGES:  One  minute,  Mr.  Blyholder;  you  said  a  mo- 
ment ago  that  the  County  Chairman  does  not  get  five  or  ten  dollars 
a  day.  There  are  no  ten  dollars  a  day  fellows  here.  I  have  been 
advocating  that  the  County  Chairman  be  paid.  I  don't  believe  in  this 
charity  business  any  longer.  T  believe  that  the  County  Chairman 
should  be  paid  for  liis  work  in  connection  with  the  Institute,  as  well 
as  have  his  expenses  paid,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  employ  a 
man  to  do  his  work  so  that  he  can  attend  the  Institute.  T  say"^he 
should  be  paid,  and  T  will  do  everything  in  my  power,  if  I  have  any, 
to  see  that  he  is  paid,  but  when  he  is  paid,  I  want  liim  to  attend  to 
business. 

MR.  FUNK:  There  were  two  of  us  who  carried  the  evening  audi- 
ences through  last  winter;  the  other  fellows  did  not  work  at  all 
evenings.  I  tliink  tlie  Director  of  Institutes  should  compel  every 
man  on  the  force  to  take  his  turn  at  night  talking.  I  am  willing  to 
do  my  part,  but  I  have  talked  every  night  in  the  week. 

DIRECTOR  MARTIN:  I  said  a  few  moments  ago  that  I  had  said 
my  last  word,  but  I  believe  T  have  still  a  few  words  left  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

We  are  willing  to  receive  and  observe  every  reasonable  suggestion 
that  any  of  the  County  Chairmen  or  our  lecturers  may  offer.  I  wish 
to  say,  however,  in  behalf  of  our  lecturers,  that  the  County  Chair- 
men should  at  least  find  places  where  these  men  and  women  may 
sleep  in  comfort.  They  are  away  from  home,  without  the  comforts 
of  home,  they  are  subject  to  many  inconveniences  in  the  way  of 
travel;  they  are  hard-worked  men.  They  are  talking  all  day 'and 
every  day  under  pressure,  and  when  night  comes  they  are  very  tired. 
Probably  the  County  Chairmen  do  not  realize  this.  They  should 
see  that  these  men  have  a  room  of  their  own,  a  comfortable  room, 
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convenient  to  tlie  place  of  meeting.    They  should  not  be  asked  to 
sleep  in  a  cold,  damp  room,  of  to  share  that  room  with,  any  one.  They 
need  rest  and  relaxation.    Now,  tiere  is  no  people  in  this  great 
State  of  ours  more  considerate  of  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the 
stranger  within  her  gates  than  is  the  farmers'  wife.    Last  ^\anter  I 
stopped  at  one  such  a  farm  home;  before  the  close  of  the  meeting 
that  Queen  went  home,  and  when  I  got  there  and  went  up  to  that 
room,  she  had  heated  some  bricks  and  bottles  and  a  pine  board,  and 
warmed  up  that  bed.  and  1  never  slept  more  comfortably  in  all  my 
life    Sometimes  we  fellows  who  travel  about  become  a  little  too  ten- 
der and  "mebbe"  we  pine  for  steam  heat  and  some  of  the  other 
luxuries  and  can't  stand  the  plain  country  homes,  but  I  tell  you 
that  our  work  is  devoted  to  the  interest  of  the  farm  and  of  the  coun- 
try home,  and  while  we  are  not  asking  for  any  hardships,  we  are  will- 
ing to  bear  our  share  of  them  to  advance  this  great  work.    The  only 
thing  we  do  ask  for  these  men  is  that  you  make  them  comfortable 
and  oive  them  a  aood.  quiet  place  to  rest,  so  that  they  may  relax 
from'the  pressure  under  which  they  have  been  laboring  all  day.  And 
on  Saturday  night  send  them  to  the  best  hotels  you  have  to  spend 
Sunday,  so  that  they  mav  be  entirely  free,  and  have  the  use  of  a 
bath  room ;  you  know  our  friend  Bob  Seeds  says  he  wants  a  bath  once 
a  year  whether  he  needs  it  or  not.    If  you  can  give  them  these  con- 
veniences and  comforts,  it  will  go  far  toward  doing  away  ^^-lth  any 
dissatisfaction  over  the  Saturday  night  sessions. 

DR.  CO"N^AED:  Just  a  word  now  about  the  Saturday  night  busi- 
ness I  think  the  Counts'  rhairman  should  be  governed  a  little  bit 
by  where  we  are  to  be  on  Monday  morning.  In  one  case  last  winter, 
we  had  everwthiuff  arranged  not  to  have  a  Saturday  evening  session. 
It  was  snowing  hard,  and  was  apparently  determined  to  keep  on 
snowing.  But  we  figured  M-ithout  our  audience;  at  the  last  minute 
they  turned  round  and  demanded  an  evening  session.  That  kept  us 
there  all  night  and  we  had  to  travel  all  day  Sunday  by  steam  and 
trolley  to  reach  a  hotel  by  Sunday  noon  where  we  could  rest  the 
balance  of  the  dav,  and  then  had  to  get  up  early  on  Monday  morn- 
ino-  to  finish  our  trip  and  get  to  our  next  appointment  in  time.  If 
that  County  Chairman  had  cut  out  that  Saturday  evening  session  we 
could  have  star-ted  at  five  o'clock  and  had  all  day  Sunday  to  rest 
up  in. 

I  was  put  in  a  cold  room  last  ^wnter,  and  the  lady  of  the  house 
had  put  a  flat  iron  in  bed  to  wami  it;  all  at  once  in  tiie  night  there 
was  a  terrible  bang!  and  down  came  the  flat  iron.  It  is  not  only 
the  cold  rooms  we  have  to  contend  with ;  we  come  home  tired  from 
a  hard  day's  work,  and  the  family  who  have  had  a  holiday,  rather 
eniov  it  and  are  willing  to  sit  up  late  discussing  in  detail  the  topics 
we  have  just  been  talking  of  all  day;  all  we  ask  is  the  privilege  of 
going  to  our  rooms  to  lie  down  and  rest.  We  are  usually  tired,  but 
they" expect  us  to  sit  up  and  talk. 

ME.  NAGINEY:  I  always  try  to  make  my  speakers  comfortable, 
and  look  after  their  interests  in  every  way;  but  there  are  some  of 
my  people  who  A^ill  not  receive  them  because  they  say  they  are  too 
hard  to  please,  and  are  not  satisfied  to  live  as  the  farmers  do. 
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The  CHAIRMAN:  This  is  all  very  interesting,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  lead  to  anything  in  particular,  and  it  is  now  very  late,  so 
we  will  close  with  a  song.  Let  us  all  sing,  "God  Be  With'  You  Till 
We  Meet  Again."   Will  Brother  Blyholder  please  lead  us  in  singing? 

The  audience,  led  by  Mr.  Blyholder,  sang  "God  Be  With  You  Till 
We  Meet  Again,"  after  which  Mr.  Rodgers,  at  the  request  of  the 
Chairman,  closed  the  meeting  with  prayer. 

The  CHAIRMAN:    The  meeting  now  stands  adjourned. 

After  adjournment,  a  photograph  of  the  audience  was  taken. 


